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FOREWORD 

it  may  be  thought  by  some  people  that  an  apology  is 
due  from  me  for  having  written  yet  another  book  on 
Wagner.      I    am    unrepentant,    however ;     indeed,    it 
would  take  very  little  provocation  to   make   me   not 
only  glory  in  my  shame  but  add  to  it.    I  am  well  aware 
that  if  a  musical  critic,  a  being,  himself  above  the  law, 
whose  function  it  is  to  lay  down  the  law  week  after 
week — in  some  cases,  even,  day  after  day — with  regard 
to  everything  that  has  happened  in  every  phase  of  the 
art  since  the  days  of  those  gifted  amateurs  Orpheus 
and  Apollo,  limits  himself  to  writing  books  only  about 
the  subjects  he  has  studied  intensively,  he  lays  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  unprofessional  conduct.    But  I  have 
been  driven  by  several  motives  to  write  the  present 
book.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  my  double  interest  in 
Wagner  and  in  detective  work  ;    and  the   opportunity 
of  gratifying  two  dominant  passions  simultaneously  was 
too  tempting  to  be  missed.    Moreover,  detective  work 
is  not  merely  a  delight  in  itself,    at  any  rate  to  the 
detective,  if  not  to  the  criminal  or  even  to  the  spectators. 
It  may  also  serve  a  useful  social  purpose.     There  is 
quite   as   much   fun,    and   perhaps   as   much  sense,   in 
pursuing  a  fact  as  in  pursuing  a  fox  ;    and  whereas  not 
even  those  who  hunt  the  fox  love  him  for  his  own  sake, 
it  is  possible  to  love  truth  for  its  own  sake  even  in  the 
act  of  tracking  it  down  remorselessly.    I  have  hopes  that 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  musical  public  will  find 
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the  detective  work  in  the  following  pages  not  utterly 
uninteresting  ;  after  all,  if  you  can  follow  with  bated 
breath  the  sleuth  of  fiction  as  he  inexorably  trails  the 
murderer  of  the  beautiful  but  frail  chorus  girl,  proving 
the  criminal  to  be  not  the  villainous4ooking  stage 
carpenter,  as  everyone  had  assumed,  but  the  saintly* 
faced  Bishop  of  Downlands,  who  was  given  to 
masquerading  nightly  in  the  West  End  as  a  respectable 
chartered  accountant,  surely  you  can  take  a  little  interest 
in  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  determine  who  really 
wrote  Wagner's  autobiography,  what  were  the  actual 
relations  of  Liszt  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  whether 
Nietzsche  did  or  did  not  read  the  words  "  I  am  the  son 
of  Ludwig  Geyer  "  on  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript 
of  Mein  Leben,  whether  Wagner  really  had  the  hard 
time  with  the  public  he  is  alleged  to  have  had,  what  is 
the  true  story  of  the  crest  on  the  title  page  of  the 
Wagner  autobiography  and  on  the  Schopenhauer 
portrait  that  Nietzsche  gave  to  Wagner  in  1869,  and  to 
settle  sundry  other  complicated  questions  that  are  for 
ever  cropping  up  in  connection  with  Wagner  biography. 
Whether  the  reader  enjoys  this  book  or  not,  whether 
he  wants  a  book  on  such  a  subject  at  all  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that,  hard,  and  in  the  final  result,  perhaps, 
barren,  as  the  work  has  been,  I  have  enjoyed  doing  it. 
After  a  lifetime  devoted  to  music  and  musical  criticism, 
I  have  discovered  that  the  ease  of  writing  a  book  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  vastness  of  the  historical  ground 
you  set  yourself  to  cover  ;  for  where  you  get  vastness 
you  get  also  a  protective  vagueness.  It  is  far,  far  easier 
to  write  a  history  of  the  world  than  to  write  the  history 
of  your  own  village.  For  the  former  task  you  need 
only   a   cursory    reading    of  the   summaries    of  a   few 
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specialists  in  various  fields,  plus  a  faculty  for  intrepid 
generalisation  on  your  own  account.     But  to  write  the 
history  of  your   village  you  have   to  know  something 
about  your  subject  at  first  hand  ;  and  that  may  mean 
a  great  deal  of  dusty  and  dreary  research.     You  need 
only  your  imagination  to  settle,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
the  motives  that  impelled  Alexander  to  take  up  arms 
against  King  Porus,  or  to  decide  just  what  happened 
to   the   ancient   world   when   the   Minoan   civilisation 
collapsed  in  Crete.    Where  some  of  your  more  expand 
sive  fancies  are  concerned  you  need  not  even  worry 
whether  your  dates  are  right  within  an  accommodating 
century  or  two.    But  if  you  want  to  discover  just  when 
the  village  pump  was  erected,  and  why,  and  at  whose 
expense,  and  when  it  collapsed  in  decay,  you  have  to 
go  to  a   great  deal   of  dusty  trouble  ;   you  have  few 
authorities  to  fall  back  upon  in  your  researches,  and 
the  few  you  have  are  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.    In 
the  same  way,  it  is  much  easier  to  write  a  history  of 
music,  relying  for  most  of  your  facts  on  students  who 
have  gone  before  you,  and  polishing  off  the  thousand 
activities  of  half  a  dozen  generations  of  vigorous  and 
varied  humanity  in  a  phrase  or  two  of  facile  summing 
up,  than  to  get  thoroughly  inside  the  mind  of  a  single 
composer  like  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 

A  long  experience  of  musical  history  and  biography 
has  convinced  me  that  a  great  deal  of  each  of  them  is 
merely  what  Nietzsche  declared  the  official  biographies 
of  Wagner  to  be — "fable  convenue,  or  worse/ '  One 
biographer  or  historian  merely  copies  from  another, 
perhaps  incorrectly,  thus  in  turn  misleading  the  sub* 
sequent  journeymen  who  copy  from  him.  A  musical 
student  like  Professor  Sanford  Terry,  who  takes  nothing 
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for  granted,  and  is  willing  to  go  to  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  establish  beyond  dispute  the  tiniest  fact  in 
connection  with  his  subject,  is  a  rarity  in  any  country, 
and  until  recently  a  phenomenon  almost  unique  in  the 
musical  history  of  our  own.  But  Professor  Sanford 
Terry  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  training  in  other 
fields  of  historical  research  than  that  of  music ;  and  it 
is  this  training  that  is  lamentably  to  seek  among  most 
musical  biographers.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  lifetime  honourably  spent  in  playing  the 
piano  or  in  teaching  counterpoint  is  itself  qualification 
sufficient  for  writing  the  life  of  some  musician  who  died 
a  hundred  years  ago.  They  go  about  their  task  so 
light-heartedly  because  they  have  never  realised  the 
difficulties  cf  it:  to  the  simple,  all  things  are  simple. 
This  type  of  writer  knows,  by  the  pure  light  o£  nature, 
who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  the  dispute  between 
Archbishop  Colloredo  and  Mozart  that  ended  in  the 
former's  chamberlain  assisting  the  latter's  exit  with  a 
boot*toe;  for  who  with  a  heart  in  his  breast  can  doubt 
that  the  man  who  can  write  a  masterpiece  like  Don 
Giovanni  or  the  Jupiter  Symphony  must  invariably  be 
right  as  against  a  man  whose  inferior  faculties  limit 
him  to  such  trifles  as  governing  a  kingdom  ?  How 
many,  I  wonder,  of  the  sentimental  Mozart  biographers 
who  invite  us  to  join  them  in  their  objurgation  of  the 
Archbishop  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out, 
from  nommusical  historians,  what  manner  of  man  he 
was  ?  The  average  musical  biographer  does  not  feel 
any  necessity  to  study  a  question  of  this  kind  all  round 
before  he  pronounces  judgment  upon  it:  he  may  not 
know  a  Colloredo  archbishop  from  a  Colorado 
archbeetle,  but  he  does  know,  or  thinks  he  knows,  that 
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only  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  happening  to  be  engaged 
in  a  long  dispute  with  a  thoroughly  good  musician, 
would  have  the  temerity  to  take  his  own  view  of  the 
matter  and  perhaps  feel  himself  to  be  in  the  right. 

In  the  present  volume  I  have  tried  to  give  the  reader 
some  indication  of  the  immense  amount  of  painful 
research  work  that  is  often  necessary  before  a  single 
disputable  fact  can  be  established,  or  a  truth  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  can  be  substituted  for  a  legend  that  has 
grown  and  grown  till  at  last  it  is  the  size  of  a  mountain. 
Nevertheless,  if  musical  biography  is  not  to  continue 
to  be  the  facile  farce  it  mostly  is  at  present,  writers  will 
have  to  turn  from  the  too  easy  job  of  echoing  and 
generalising  to  the  slow  and  laborious  business  of 
getting  the  simple  elementary  facts  right:  rhapsodies 
on  their  hero's  draughts  from  the  Pierian  spring  will 
have  to  make  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  exact 
location  of  the  village  pump,  and  an  exact  determination 
of  what  the  hero  owed  to  that  source,  both  in  the  way 
of  potation  and  in  the  way  of  ablution.  There  will  be 
time  enough,  and  reason  enough,  for  generalisation  and 
imagination  when  the  bare  facts  of  the  hero's  career, 
of  his  associates,  and  of  his  environment,  are  established 
beyond  dispute.  Some  day  an  authoritative  biography 
of  Wagner,  or  one  as  authoritative  as  the  documents 
available  will  allow,  will  have  to  be  written;  nothing 
of  the  kind  exists  in  any  language  at  present,  for  the 
material  has  already  outgrown  the  careful  treatment  of 
the  subject  even  by  students  so  welhinformed  and  so 
alert  as  Dr.  Julius  Kapp  and  Mr.  William  Wallace. 
But  it  is  useless  for  anyone  to  undertake  a  new  biography 
of  Wagner  until  the  vast  outcroppings  of  error  and 
legend  are  cleared  away  from  the  subject.     There  are 
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certain  awkward  questions  against  which  the  future 
biographer  will  always  be  barking  his  shins  until  some* 
one  removes  them  from  his  path.  It  has  been  one  of 
my  objects,  in  the  following  pages,  to  be  of  what  service 
I  could  to  him  in  this  connection. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  I  have  devoted 
so  much  space  to  an  examination  of  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root's  recent  book  The  Truth  About  Wagner.  The 
valorous  authors  of  that  unspeakable  volume  have 
permitted  themselves  the  luxury  of  a  plentiful  censor* 
iousness  as  regards  certain  characters  in  the  Wagner 
story.  I  have  not  troubled  to  combat  their  opinions, 
qua  opinions.  I  have  preferred  to  take  the  course  of 
showing  the  pitiful  smallness  of  their  acquaintance  with 
their  subject,  and  their  constitutional  inability  either  to 
reason  accurately  upon  what  are  facts  of  general 
knowledge  to  better*informed  writers  than  themselves, 
or  to  do  any  original  research  into  matters  in  regard 
to  which  the  vital  facts  have  hitherto  been  obscure. 
The  reader  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  poverty  of  their  equipment  in 
the  sphere  of  fact  their  fancies  fall  of  themselves  to  the 
ground.  If  anyone  should  hold  that  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root's  egregious  performance  was  not  worth  the 
trouble  I  have  taken  in  connection  with  it,  I  would 
reply  that  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the 
readers  of  that  book  will  certainly  have  been  taken  in 
by  the  authors'  constant  pose  of  superior  knowledge, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
defamation  of  Wagner  and  of  Cosima  by  writers  who 
have  the  minimum  o£  acquaintance  with  their  subject. 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  book  has  the  advantage,  for 
our    present    purpose,    of   concentrating    the    general 
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ignorance  and  the  general  malice  within  the  covers  of 
a  single  volume.  To  show  reason  why  these  two 
adventurous  gentlemen  should  be  warned  off  the 
course  may  act  as  a  deterrent  to  others  who  may  be 
thinking  that  easy  fame  and  easy  money  are  there  for 
the  mere  picking  up. 

I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Professor  H.  G.  Fiedler 
for  his  expert  assistance,  so  cheerfully  given,  in  the 
matter  of  the  alleged  foreign  elements  in  the  prose 
of  Wagner's  autobiography. 

E.  N. 
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The  Legend 

one  of  the  commonest  of  cliches  in  connection  with 
criticism  is  that  it  should  be  '  constructive,  not 
destructive/'  The  victims  of  this  cliche  apparently 
have  not  been  able  to  see  that  in  ninetymine  human 
affairs  out  of  a  hundred,  destruction  is  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  construction.  Before  the  physician  can 
build  up  his  patient's  health  he  has  to  make  an  end  of 
the  conditions  in  the  patient's  body  that  are  answerable 
for  his  illness.  Before  we  can  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
house  we  have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  excavation — 
in  other  words,  destroy  the  hitherto  existing  conform* 
ation  of  the  soil,  and  make  what  looks,  for  the  time 
being,  merely  an  unholy  mess.  Before  a  business  that 
is  going  to  the  bad  can  be  restored  to  soundness,  there 
has  to  be  a  good  deal  of  destructive  work  in  the  way  of 
dismissal  of  incompetent  or  unnecessary  servants.  And 
a  right  theory  of  any  subject  can  be  established  only  by 
destructive  criticism,  in  the  first  place,  of  any  wrong 
theory  that  happens  to  hold  the  field  at  the  moment. 
Nor  is  any  "  destructive  "  criticism,  in  the  last  resort, 
really  that  and  nothing  more.  We  cannot  prove  to  a 
man  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  five  without 
establishing  certain  mathematical  principles  by  the 
further  application  of  which  it  becomes  self-evident  that 
two  and  two  are  four.  We  cannot  dispose  of  the  theory 
that  Bacon  wrote   Shakespeare  without  assembling   a 
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large  number  of  facts  that  point  of  themselves  to  the 
probability  of  Shakespeare  having  been  written  by 
Shakespeare. 

In  musical  criticism  there  is  at  present  little 
opportunity  for  "  constructive  "  criticism  of  any  value, 
for  you  cannot  build  securely  without  some  principle 
of  building,  and  as  yet  musical  criticism  is  almost 
completely  innocent  of  such  principles.  But  there  is 
ample  scope  in  musical  criticism  for  the  hygienic  work 
of  destruction,  for  most  of  what  passes  for  criticism  and 
a  good  deal  of  what  passes  for  history  and  biography  is 
either  pure  personal  fancy  or  mere  communal  legend. 
I  propose  to  devote  this  essay  to  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  many  legends  that  have  gathered  about  the  name 
of  Wagner. 

Such  a  work  of  destruction  may  have  its  constructive 
side  also.  A  great  deal  of  the  eager  nonsense  that  was 
talked  in  the  name  of  musical  criticism  in  the  years 
immediately  after  the  war  took  the  form  of  a  confident 
affirmation  that  all  truly  original  composers  had  been 
despised  and  rejected  during  their  lifetime.  The  thesis 
was  not  entirely  new,  but  it  had  never  been  put  to  such 
systematic  use  as  during  those  first  post-war  years. 
Certain  writers  who  had  persuaded  themselves  that 
Jones  or  Brown  was  the  genius  of  the  day,  and  were  then 
confronted  with  the  awkward  fact  that  the  musical  world 
in  general  showed  no  great  liking  for  the  music  of  either 
of  these  gentlemen,  found,  or  thought  they  had  found, 
an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  this 
theory.  It  might  be  true,  unfortunately,  that  Jones  was 
not  the  public's  darling  at  the  moment,  but  was  it  not 
equally  true  that  Wagner,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  all 
the  other  original  geniuses  had  in  their  time  laboured  on 
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in  a  world  too  hidebound  by  tradition  to  recognise  their 
value  ?  This  reflection  brought  much  consolation  to 
the  hearts  of  the  writers  I  have  mentioned.  They  could 
gratify  their  own  innocent  self-esteem  by  posing  as  the 
first  cock  whose  crowing  had  announced  the  new  dawn, 
while  to  the  objection  that  other  people  could  so  far 
perceive  nothing  that  promised  to  turn  out  an  authentic 
dawn  they  could  hint  darkly,  but  still  confidently,  of 
the  different  tale  that  would  some  day  be  told  when  even 
a  ' '  conservative  "  or  ' '  reactionary  ; '  world  would  see 
the  light  that  was  already  visible  to  them.  They  first 
of  all  persuaded  themselves,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  investigation  of  the  historical  facts,  that  all 
the  great  composers  of  the  past  had  been  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  the  unreceptivity  of  all  but  a 
chosen  few  of  their  contemporaries,  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  the  queer  deduction  that  the  very  fact  that 
the  world  did  not  as  yet  accept  Jones  or  Brown  at  his 
champion's  estimate  was  itself  a  proof  that  Jones  or 
Brown  was  of  the  royal  line. 

It  occurred  to  me,  a  few  years  ago,  to  investigate 
some  of  these  legends  regarding  composers  of  the  past, 
for  obviously  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  untrue,  the 
problem  of  the  assessment  of  present-day  musical  values 
would  be  placed  on  a  different  footing;  if  there  proved 
to  be  nothing  in  the  old  story  that  each  great  original, 
innovating  genius  had  made  his  mark  upon  the  world 
only  a  generation  or  so  after  his  death,  some  better 
reason  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  coronation  of 
Jones  or  Brown  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  plain  musical 
man  had  so  far  shown  either  a  tempered  liking  or  a 
positive  dislike  for  the  music  of  those  geniuses.  In 
A  Musical  Critic  s  Holiday,  published  in  192J,  I  briefly 
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examined  the  records  of  the  public  attitude  towards  a 
few  of  the  original  geniuses  of  the  past,  and  gave  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  exceptional  quality  of  each 
of  them  had  been  at  once  perceived  by  his  own  genera 
ation,  so  far  as  that  generation  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  his  music,  and  that 
where  recognition  had  been  relatively  slow  the  explam 
ation  was  to  be  sought  in  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
place  and  the  time;  and  I  ventured  to  make  the 
inference  that  on  the  whole  the  mass  of  plain  musical 
men  can  always  be  trusted  to  recognise  the  composer 
of  commanding  genius  when  they  hear  him.  The 
reception  of  this  thesis  in  some  professional  quarters 
was  anything  but  cordial,  and  that  for  reasons  that  were 
amusingly  obvious.  Some  of  the  reviewers  had  pet 
composers  of  their  own  among  the  living.  The  punter 
who  had  staked  his  all  on  Jones  was  magnanimous 
enough  to  admit  that  my  thesis  might  have  some 
validity  where  Brown  was  concerned,  but  he  still  felt 
compelled  to  reject  it  in  toto  because  it  would  never  do 
for  him  to  admit  that  it  might  be  capable  also  of 
application  to  Jones.  The  partisan  of  Brown  frowned 
upon  it  for  analogous  reasons;  and  the  partisans  of 
Robinson  and  Wilkins  followed  suit.  In  addition  there 
were  reviewers  who  cold-shouldered  my  thesis  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  disturbed  one  of  their  most 
cherished  articles  of  faith. 

Among  these  latter  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Turner.  This 
gentleman  would  have  no  truck  with  my  new-fangled 
notion;  and  he  disputed  it  especially  in  connection 
with  Wagner.  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Turner, 
who,  so  far  as  musical  criticism  is  concerned,  is  a  poet 
egare,  that  while  the  poet  is  fully  entitled  to  indulge  his 
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fancy  in  matters  that  are  wholly  within  the  sphere  of 
fancy,  matters  of  fact  are  a  different  affair  altogether. 
Whether  Wagner  was  or  was  not  a  composer  of  genius 
may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  whether  Wagner  was 
or  was  not  regarded  as  a  towering  genius  in  his  own  day 
is  a  simple  matter  of  historical  fact,  to  be  settled  by 
research  into  the  records.  I  implored  Mr.  Turner  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  question  of  fact;  it  was  true 
that  this  research  might  take  Mr.  Turner  as  many 
months  as  it  would  take  him  minutes  to  set  forth  his 
airy  fancies  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  review;  but  the 
attempt,  I  urged,  was  worth  making  in  the  interests  of 
truth.  I  made  him  a  sporting  offer.  I  said  that,  sup* 
posing  the  current  legend  to  be  true,  there  must  have 
been  at  any  rate  one  man  in  the  Europe  of  Wagner's 
day  to  be  acutely  conscious  of  the  depressing  truth  of  it. 
That  man  would  be  Richard  Wagner.  I  wagered 
Mr.  Turner  a  dinner  that  in  all  the  thousands  of  pages 
of  the  composer's  extant  letters  and  prose  writings  he 
could  not  find  a  single  sentence  to  show  that  Wagner, 
at  any  time  o£  his  life,  believed  that  his  music  was  too 
advanced  for  the  general  public,  and  that  he  would  have 
to  wait  a  generation  or  so  before  the  musical  world  had 
progressed  sufficiently  to  appreciate  it.  That  was  more 
than  three  years  ago,  and  so  far  I  have  had  from  Mr. 
Turner  neither  the  data  nor  the  dinner. x 

1  Conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  absurdity  of  the  position  he  had  taken  up, 
Mr.  Turner  changed  his  tune  later.  He  began,  as  we  have  seen,  by  denying 
the  truth  of  my  contention  that  no  great  musician  was  ever  so  much  in 
advance  of  his  age  that  his  greatness  was  not  recognised  by  his  contemporaries 
— so  far  as  they  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  his  music. 
For  putting  forward  this  proposition  I  was  called  "  frivolous  "  and 
"  irresponsible  "  by  Mr.  Turner.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  told  his 
readers  that  "  Wagner  .  .  .  was,  as  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  pointed  out, 
popular  with  the  public  from  the  start."  The  reason  for  this  volte-face  is 
obvious.  As  Mr.  Turner  does  Wagner  the  signal  honour  to  dislike  him,  he 
now  thinks  he  can  discredit  him  as  a  composer  by  arguing  that  if  a  man  is  at 
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I  propose  to  try  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all  by 
the  citation  first  of  all  of  Wagner's  own  accounts  of  the 
reception  of  his  works,  and  in  the  second  place  by 
showing,  from  contemporary  records,  how  the  audiences 
of  the  time  reacted  to  his  music.  The  full  story  may 
not  only  dispose  of  what  may  be  called  The  Great 
Wagner  Lie — and  incidentally  help  to  discredit  the 
analogous  lie  in  the  case  of  other  composers  of  the  past, 
and  so  help  to  clarify  our  ideas  with  regard  to  composers 
of  the  present — but  may  place  the  reader  in  the 
possession  of  a  number  of  interesting  facts  that  are  not 
available  in  any  of  the  popular  Wagner  biographies. 


once  recognised  as  great,  that  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  not  great  !  It  is 
reserved  only  for  commanding  intelligences  like  Mr.  Turner's  to  know  the 
real  from  the  imitation  contemporary  article.  The  "  public,"  it  seems,  not 
having  the  rare  criteria  possessed  by  Mr.  Turner,  was  bulldosed  by  the 
exuberance  of  Wagner  into  believing  that  the  fellow  was  a  great  composer  ; 
"  it  was  Wagner's  sheer  capacity  to  make  a  bigger  and  more  effective  noise 
than  any  other  contemporary  or  earlier  composer  that  made  all  opposition 
and  criticism  of  his  music  ultimately  hopeless."  "  It  was  only  the  more 
exacting  musicians  and  more  critical  minds,"  it  seems — the  gallant  fore- 
runners of  Mr.  Turner,  in  fact — "  who  found  difficulty  in  enjoying  him." 
"  Brahms,  Schumann,  Joachim  and  every  other  (sic)  famous  contemporary 
musician  might  have  pointed  out  the  crudities  of  thought  and  expression  in 
Wagner's  music,"  but  the  stupid  public  was  bowled  over  by  any  "  first-rate 
performance  of  the  Tannhduser  overture." 

I  am  afraid  musical  history  is  not  Mr.  Turner's  strong  suit.  He  evidently 
does  not  know  Brahms's  real  opinion  of  Wagner.  He  does  not  know  that 
Schumann's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  neither  here  nor  there,  as  he  never 
heard  anything  of  Wagner's  later  than  Tannhauser,  and  that  he  recanted  his 
first  unfavourable  view  of  that  work  when  he  had  really  studied  it.  And  as 
for  the  remark  that  "  it  was  only  the  more  exacting  musicians  and  the  more 
critical  minds  who  found  difficulty  in  enjoying  "  Wagner's  music,  I  will  not 
waste  the  reader's  time  by  mentioning  most  exacting  musicians  and  most 
critical  minds  who  cherished  the  sad  delusion  that  Wagner  was  a  great 
composer.  The  names  will  recur  readily  to  everyone  but  Mr.  Turner,  who 
is  evidently  not  very  well  up  in  the  history  of  that  epoch. 

Incidentally,  I  would  draw  Mr.  Turner's  attention  to  the  perhaps 
trifling  point  that,  on  his  own  showing,  Brahms  was  not  a  great  composer. 
For  Brahms  had  an  immense  popularity  with  the  contemporary  public,  as  is 
conclusively  shown  by  the  large  fortune  that  he  made  by  the  sale  of  his 
music.  Brahms  was  the  first  non-operatic  composer  of  serious  music  to  get 
rich  by  his  sales  alone. 
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II 
Finck  and  Wagner 

how  carelessly  the  older  biographers  have  dealt  with 
this  matter  of  the  treatment  of  Wagner  by  his  contemn 
poraries  may  be  illustrated  from  some  remarks  of  the 
late  Henry  T.  Finck  in  his  Wagner  and  his  Works. 
Your  ordinary  biographer  is  generally  a  warm-hearted 
sentimentalist  possessed  with  the  notion  that  at  all  costs 
he  has  to  create  sympathy  for  his  hero ;  and  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  extracting  the  sympathetic  tear  from  the 
musical  public  than  by  showing  the  symphonic  or 
operatic  hero  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  fighting  against 
the  combined  forces  o£  malevolence  and  stupidity. 

To  Vienna,  accordingly/'  says  Mr.  Finck,  "he 
wended  his  way,  arriving  there  on  May  9th,  1861. 
Twentymine  years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  visit  to 
this  '  Asiatic  city/  Had  he  returned  four  years  sooner, 
he  would  have  found  himself  in  a  city  where  not  one  of 
his  operas  had  yet  been  performed  !  Let  me  repeat  this 
extraordinary  fact  in  a  more  striking  form:  Vienna  did 
not  hear  a  single  one  of  Wagner  s  operas  till  he  was 
forty  four  years  old  and  had  composed  Rienzi,  Dutchman, 
Tannhduser,  JLohengrin,  Rheingold,  WalhjXre,  half  of 
Siegfried,  and  all  of  Tristan — all  but  three  of  his  works  ! 
It  seems  incredible — yet  two  other  German  capitals, 
Munich  and  Stuttgart,  were  in  the  same  predicament. 
In  reading  the  outbursts  of  despair  in  the  impoverished 
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Wagner's  letters  it  is  well  to  bear  these  astounding  facts 
in  mind." 

But  the  "  facts  "  are  really  not  so  astounding  when 
we  bear  other  and  more  relevant  facts  in  mind,  and 
substitute  genuine  facts  for  some  of  the  romantic 
illusions  of  Mr.  Finck.  By  18^7,  when  Wagner  was 
forty* four  years  old,  only  the  first  act  of  Tristan  had 
been  completed  in  the  piano  score:  the  second  act  was 
not  ready  until  the  summer  of  i8j8,  and  the  third  not 
until  the  summer  of  18^9,  while  the  scoring  of  the  work 
was  finished  only  in  August,  18^9.  (One  would  have 
expected,  by  the  way,  a  biographer  of  Wagner  to  know 
this.)  It  is  not  very  clear,  then,  how  Vienna  or  any 
other  city  can  be  reproached  for  not  having  heard  the 
whole  work  as  early  as  18^7.  Nor  does  any  guilt  lie 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  German  town  whatever  for 
not  having  produced,  I  will  not  say  the  then  available 
'  half  of  Siegfried,"  but  the  already  completed  Rhein* 
gold  and  the  Valkyrie.  Once  the  Ring  had  definitely 
taken  shape  in  his  mind  as  a  tetralogy,  his  plan  was  for 
a  production  of  the  work  as  a  whole  rather  than 
piecemeal — a  plan,  of  course,  not  to  be  discussed  with 
any  theatre  until  the  last  note  of  the  G otter dammerung 
was  written.  However  he  may  have  coquetted,  now 
and  then  in  the  early  fifties,  with  the  thought  of  a 
production  of  the  Rheingold  and  the  Valkyrie,  he  took 
no  really  serious  steps  to  that  end,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  one  o£  which  was  the  knowledge  that  during 
his  exile  from  Germany  a  production  was  not  to  be 
considered  under  anyone  but  Liszt,  and  the  resources 
of  Weimar  were  manifestly  inadequate  to  such  an 
undertaking.  There  remain,  then,  of  Mr.  Finck's 
portentous  catalogue,  only  Rienzi,  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
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Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin.  The  chief  reasons  why  no 
Wagner  operas  had  as  yet  been  performed  in  Vienna  and 
one  or  two  other  German  capitals  were  (i)  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  persona  grata  at  any  of  the  big  Court 
theatres  because  he,  a  Royal  Kapellmeister,  had  in  1849 
played  at  revolution,  for  which  reason  he  was  banned 
from  Germany  and  Austria  in  general  until  August, 
i860,  and  from  Saxony  until  March,  1862, 1  (2)  the 
fact  that  Wagner  was  always  raising  objections  to  having 
his  works  given  in  the  German  theatres  unless,  as  he 
himself  could  not  be  present,  Liszt  could  have  charge 
of  the  performance  or  at  any  rate  have  a  voice  in  it, — 
a  demand  that  was  inevitably  taken  by  the  local  com 
ductor  or  producer  as  a  slight  upon  himself.  These 
may  or  may  not  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  day,  the  soundest  of  moral  reasons  why  Vienna 
and  certain  other  towns  should  have  been  slow  to  take 
up  Wagner's  earlier  operas,  but  they  were  perfectly 
good  practical  reasons  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  concerned  at  the  time. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  '  astounding  '  or 
'  incredible  "  about  the  matter  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
all  very  much  what  one  would  have  expected  from  a 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  must  have 
appeared  to  Wagner's  contemporaries.  And  nobody, 
one  imagines,  could  have  known  the  facts  better  than 
Mr.  Finck.  But  his  prime  concern  was,  I  will  not  say 
to  pervert  the  facts,  but  to  refrain  from  putting  them 
before  the  reader  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  would 
see  for  himself  just  how  it  was  that  things  came  about 


1  Mr.  Finck  himself  notes  that "  when  Vienna  did  at  last  hear  Tannhduser 
(1857)  it  was  not  at  the  Imperial  Opera  but  at  a  suburban  theatre," — which, 
not  being  dependent  on  a  Court  subsidy,  could  venture  to  please  itself. 
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as  they  did.  Mr.  Finck's  sole  concern,  as  a  sentimental 
Wagner  biographer  of  the  19th  century,  was  to  create 
sympathy  for  his  hero  by  representing  him  as  the 
innocent  victim  of  an  ignorant  or  wicked  world;  and 
for  that  pious  purpose  both  the  high  lights  and  the 
shadows  of  the  picture  had  to  be  exaggerated  to  the 
point  of  travesty. 
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Ill 

The  "  Dictionary  of  Abuse  " 

let  us  now  see  what  light  is  thrown  by  Wagner  himself 
and  by  the  records  of  the  time  on  the  question  of  the 
contemporary  reception  of  his  works.  And  first  of  all 
let  me  try  to  remove  a  misconception  so  elementary 
that  one  wonders  how  intelligent  men  can  ever  have 
fallen  victims  to  it. 

The  ultimate  source  to  which  all  modern  writers 
have  gone  for  evidence  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Wagner 
by  his  contemporaries  is  the  so-called  Schimpjlexihpn  of 
Wilhelm  Tappert.  I  say  the  ultimate  source,  because 
obviously  the  average  biographer  has  not  even  consulted 
the  book  at  first  hand,  but  has  only  re*copied  the  quota* 
tions  from  it  given  in  some  of  the  oldest  biographies. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  title  page  of  Tappert's 
volume  to  realise  how  completely  its  nature  and 
purpose  have  in  the  course  of  years  come  to  be  mis* 
understood.  It  was  originally  published  in  1876,  that  is 
to  say,  seven  years  before  Wagner's  death;  and  its  full 
title  runs  thus:  Richard  Wagner  im  Spiegel  der  Kritik: 
Worterbuch  der  Unhoflichkeit,  enthaltend  grobe,  hohnende, 
gehdssige  und  verleumderische  Ausdriickef  die  gegen  den 

MEISTER  RICHARD  WAGNER,  SEINE 
WERKE  UND  SEINE  ANHANGER,  von  den 
Feinden  und  Spotter  n  gebraucht  wurden;  zur  Gem  tit  sen 
gotzung  in  miissigen  Stunden  gesammelt  von  Wilhelm 
Tappert.     (Richard  Wagner  in  the  Mirror  of  Criticism: 
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A  Dictionary  of  Incivility,  containing  coarse,  scoffing, 
malignant  and  calumnious  expressions  that  have  been 
applied  by  enemies  and  mockers  to  the  MASTER 
RICHARD  WAGNER,  HIS  WORKS  AND  HIS 
FOLLO  WERS;  collected  by  Wilhelm  Tappert  for  the 
delectation  of  the  spirit  in  idle  hours.) 

The  title  itself  is  surely  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
Tappert  expected  his  readers  not  to  be  shocked  but  to 
be  vastly  amused  at  the  abuse  he  quotes:  "  See/'  he 
virtually  said  to  them,  '  what  certain  imbeciles  have 
said  about  the  man  whom  you  and  I  and  every  sensible 
person  know  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  our  epoch  " — 
and  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  while  Wagner  was  still 
alive.  And  Tappert's  foreword  to  the  first  edition 
proves  this  to  have  been  his  meaning.  He  asks  the 
reader  not  to  curse  him  for  the  book,  for  all  he  has  done 
is  to  record  the  follies  and  the  blackguardisms  of  others. 
The  time  will  come,  he  says,  when  the  world  will  wonder 
how  certain  people  could  have  behaved  in  this  way 
towards  "  the  sublime  Master,  Richard  Wagner  " ;  and 
he  concludes  thus :  '  If  spitting  poison  were  the  same 
thing  as  refuting,  if  abuse  were  the  same  thing  as 
demonstration,  then  undoubtedly  Wagner  would  long 
ago  have  forfeited  his  artistic  existence/'  Tappert's 
tone  and  substance  are  those  of  a  man  who  knows  he  has 
public  opinion  with  him,  who  knows  that  to  reprint  all 
this  abuse  is  not  to  discredit  Wagner  but  to  hold  up  to 
eternal  ridicule  the  critics  and  others  who  had  made 
such  egregious  asses  of  themselves. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  (1903)  he  tells  how 
the  book  first  came  into  being.  During  the  winter  of 
187J-6,  one  of  the  young  musicians  who  was  helping 
Wagner  in  the  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  opening 
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of  the  Bayreuth  theatre  came  to  Tappert  and  asked  him 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  malevolences  of  certain 
notorious  anti*Wagnerian  critics  whom  he  named. 
Tappert  gathered  that  this  young  man  and  a  few  other 
"  Hotspurs/'  as  he  calls  them,  intended  to  square 
accounts  publicly  with  these  gentlemen  during  the 
Festival,  and  for  that  purpose  desired  an  authentic 
public  statement  of  the  account.  Tappert  begged  them 
not  to  disturb  the  Festival  by  any  such  demonstrations 
as  they  had  contemplated,  but  promised  he  would 
compile  a  book  of  the  kind  they  desired  when  the 
Festival  was  over.  So  it  is  already  evident  that  as  early 
as  1876  the  critics  were  regarded  as  part  knaves,  part 
fools  by  at  least  one  section  of  the  German  public.  No 
one  questions  the  fact  that  Wagner's  works  called  forth 
such  opposition  in  the  Press  as  has  never  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  musician  before  or  since.  But  over 
against  this  fact  must  be  set  another  and  much  more 
significant  one — that  in  spite  of  his  having  the  bulk  of 
the  Press  against  him  he  had  the  bulk  of  the  people  for 
him,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 
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IV 

Resentment  of  Wagner  s  Success 

the  writers  who  quote  this  or  that  old-time  scurrility 
about  Wagner  as  evidence  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  world  held  him  have  missed  the  central  significance 
of  the  scurrility :  they  have  not  perceived  that  the  root 
cause  of  the  anger  of  the  fools  and  the  knaves  of 
journalism  and  of  the  professorial  chair  was  the  know* 
ledge  that  the  world  persisted  in  taking  more  notice  of 
Wagner  than  of  them.  Rage  and  vituperation  on  this 
colossal  scale  are  called  forth  only  by  a  phenomenon 
that  is  itself  colossal ;  and  it  was  the  colossal  success  of 
Wagner  with  the  public  that  turned  his  enemies  into 
the  spluttering  maniacs  whom  history  records.  Only 
the  grossest  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  modern 
reader  can  make  him  blind  to  the  fact  that  under* 
lying  most  of  the  contemporary  abuse  of  Wagner 
was  a  bewildered  and  exasperated  recognition  of 
his  success  ;  the  thesis  of  most  of  his  opponents  was 
not  that  he  was  a  nonentity  whose  harmless  lunacies 
could  be  passed  over  in  silence,  but  a  mighty 
necromancer  who,  with  his  black  magic,  was  turning 
the  head  of  the  world  and  ruining  the  art  of  music. 
A  certain  Major  Hime,  for  example,  writing  in  18821 — 
that  is  to  say,  the  year  before  Wagner's  death — 
unconsciously  makes  this  clear.  He  cannot  deny  that 
this   destroyer  of  music   had   actually  persuaded  the 

1  Wagnerism  :  a  Protest,  by  Major  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  R.A.,  F.S.S. 
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world  to  provide  him  with  a  theatre  of  his  own,  that 
large  numbers  of  people  had  flocked  to  the  almost 
inaccessible  Bayreuth,  and  that,  in  spite  of  what  "  the 
critics/'  in  their  superior  wisdom,  had  said  about  it  all, 
the  Festival  of  1876  had  stirred  Europe  and  America  as 
no  previous  event  in  the  history  of  music  had  done. 
All  that  the  indignant  son  of  Mars  can  do  is  to  try  to 
make  out  that  the  success  was  due  to  other  than  purely 
musical  or  artistic  causes — to  the  infatuation  of  King 
Ludwig,  for  example,  and  to  the  nationalistic  fervour  of 
Germany  after  the  Franco*Prussian  war.  '  Are  there  not 
evih minded  persons/'  he  asks  with  heavy  irony,  "  who 
consider  the  grand  MusioDramas  formless  rhapsodies, 
and  who  attribute  their  success  at  Bayreuth  to  the 
money  and  the  influence  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,1 
and  to  the  strong  national  feeling  evoked  in  Germany 
by  the  war  against  France  ?  Those  elements  of  success 
may  be  quietly  ignored,  but  their  existence  cannot  be 
denied.  So  strong  a  feeling  of  patriotism  naturally  arose 
in  Germany  after  1866  that  any  German  work  of  art 
would  have  been  warmly  received  simply  because  it  was 
German.  At  the  same  time  one  of  her  rulers  was 
devoted  to  music  as  no  king  before  was  ever  devoted  to 
it,  and  he  spared  neither  money  nor  pains  in  pushing 
forward  the  new  operas  of  Herr  Wagner.  Under  such 
circumstances  success  was  not  difficult :  failure  was  well* 
nigh  impossible."  But  to  account  for  the  success  is  to 
admit  it,  surely.  A  little  later  Major  Hime  has  once 
more  to  admit  Wagner's  "  triumphs  at  Bayreuth  "  and 
his  "  subsequent  success,"  but  attributes  these  to  "  the 
writings  of  his  disciples  "  and  "  a  clique  of  critics." 

1  The  worthy  Major  seems  to  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Bavaria  1 
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Some  Specimens  of  Contemporary  Criticism 

WE  have  only  to  read  through  Tappert's  delectable 
anthology  with  the  eyes  of  plain  common  sense  to  see 
that  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  the  maddening 
conviction  the  writers  of  these  scurrilities  have  of  the 
triumph  of  Wagner  with  the  plain  man.  They  were  all  the 
more  angry  because  their  own  position  in  the  world, 
they  felt,  surely  entitled  their  warnings  to  be  taken  more 
seriously  than  had  been  the  case.  Were  they  not 
influential  journalists  like  Hanslick  and  Kalbeck, 
accredited  historians  of  art  and  music  like  Ambros  and 
Jahn  and  Fetis  and  Lubke  and  Kade  and  Naumann, 
teachers  and  professors  like  Kretzschmar1  and  Riemann 
and  Lobe  and  Hauptmann,  virtuosi  and  composers  like 
Joachim  and  Hiller  and  Clara  Schumann  ?  If  they  did 
not  know  all  about  music,  if  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 
see  the  difference  between  good  music  and  bad,  who 
did  and  who  could  ?  What  right  had  the  plain  man  to 
an  opinion  of  his  own  when  self  confessed  authorities 
like  these  were  so  willing  to  do  his  thinking  for  him  ? 
What  enraged  them  was  to  find  that  the  plain  man 
quietly  insisted  on  doing  his  thinking  for  himself.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  unaware  of  what  these  great  minds 
thought  about  Wagner.  He  read  them  dutifully — and 
then  gleefully  went  off  to  a  Wagner  performance  for 

1  Kretzschmar,  as  late  as  1897,  thought  it  could  only  "  discredit  " 
Hugo  Wolf  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Wagner  Societies.  Joachim,  in  1870, 
refused  the  invitation  of  the  Vienna  committee  to  take  part  in  the  Beethoven 
centenary  celebrations  because  Wagner  had  also  been  invited. 
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which  he  had  to  pay  increased  prices.  As  I  have  said, 
underlying  the  vituperation  of  the  cognoscenti  is  the 
exasperated  feeling  that  they  have  been  erupting  in  vain 
all  these  years — that  in  spite  of  their  assurance  to  the 
crowd  that  Wagner  is  a  knave,  a  fool  and  a  charlatan, 
the  crowd  runs  after  him  as  it  had  never  run  after  any 
other  German  composer  since  music  began.  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  of  these  tacit  admissions  of  Wagner's 
success  in  the  objurgations  quoted  by  Tappert. 

Otto  Kade1  in  a  letter  of  1899:  '  Do  you  know  what 
I  recently  wrote  to  an  editor  in  whose  journal  I  had  seen 
Wagner  lauded  as  Fjccardo  grandissimo  ?  I  told  him 
that  the  most  atrocious,  the  most  loathsome  day  in  my 
life  was  that  3rd  or  4th  September,  1873,  when,  in  the 
Dresden  Court  Theatre,  before  an  audience  that 
included  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  Academy,  such 
as  Rietschel,  Bendemann,  Ludwig  Richter,  and  so  on, 
I,  who  was  there  for  propriety's  sake,  had  to  listen  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Aieister singer  (in  a  most  magnificent 
production),  and  at  the  end  everyone  agreed  that  when 
so  rawly  materialisticmaturalistic  an  art*tendency,  one 
that  turns  its  back  on  all  the  laws  of  art,  can  be  thus 
accepted,  the  ruin  of  every  lofty  art^endeavour  is 
irrevocably  pronounced.  The  success  of  the  last  16 
years  has  confirmed  this  to  the  full." 

When  the  Aieistersinger  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  Berlin,  on  the  1st  April,  1870,  a  local  journalist, 
one  Truhn,  suggested  that  only  April  fools  could  have 
been  found  willing  to  pay  such  prices  as  j  thalers2  for  a 

1  Author  of  many  learned  works  on  music,  and  contributor  of  the 
supplementary  fifth  volume  to  Ambros's  History  of  Music. 

2  The  reader  will  find  a  number  of  coins  of  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  volume,  and  may  like  to  be  reminded  that  the  thaler  was  of 
the  value  of  about  three  shillings,  the  gulden  (or  florin)  two  shillings,  the 
mark  one  shilling,  and  the  franc  nearly  ten  pence.  The  louis  d'or  was 
twenty  francs. 
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seat  in  the  third  tier,  and  }f  thalers  for  "  the  more 
distinguished  places/'  "  Never  was  an  April  fish 
better  paid — but  Mundus  vult  decipi" 

In  1882  the  Grenzboten  emitted  a  wail  of  protest 
against  the  high  price  of  30  marks  that  had  been 
charged — and  cheerfully  paid — for  the  first  Parsifal 
performances  at  Bayreuth.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less,  said  the  outraged  critic,  than  pocket*picking;  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  what  he  saw 
and  heard  was  not  worth  one*tenth  of  that  amount. 
(The  willingness  of  the  public  to  pay  increased  prices 
for  Wagner  performances  everywhere  was  a  particularly 
sore  point  with  the  composer's  enemies). 

In  1877  the  critic  of  a  Vienna  paper,  a  propos  of  the 
production  of  an  opera  by  Ignaz  Brull,  deplored  the 
evil  influence  of  Wagner  on  the  music  of  the  time. 
'  Is  not  this  Richard  Wagner  a  demon  who  is  poisoning 
all  the  sources  of  the  new  musical  life  ?  Since  he  cannot 
write  melodies  himself,  he  forbids  melody  altogether, 
and  the  other  composers  are  stupid  enough  to  follow 
him.  They  dam  up  the  fresh  musical  springs  within 
them,  and  do  not  rest  until  they  become  as  dry  and 
barren  as  the  impudent  Cagliostro  of  Bayreuth,  who, 
with  his  opera*foundation*swindle,  puts  the  greatest 
charlatans  of  all  history  in  the  shade." 

In  1876  the  Vienna  critic  Speidel  reproached  Tchaik* 
ovski  with  having  fallen  a  victim  (in  his  Rpmeo  and 
Juliet  Overture)  to  the  "  musioof  the*future  epidemic." 
And  Otto  Gumprecht,  in  1882,  lamented  the  "Wagner 
fever,"  which  he  classed  with  such  '  epidemics  '  as 
spiritualism.  "  It  looks  at  the  moment  as  if  it  could 
not  possibly  develop  any  further,  but  whether  that 
indicates  that  the  crisis  is  coming  who  can  say  ?  ' 
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Wagner  had  never  been  a  favourite  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Berlin  Opera;  but  in  187J  we  find 
the  critic  of  the  Meues  Berliner  Tageblatt  protesting 
against  the  manifest  partiality  of  the  public  for  the 
Wagnerian  operas.  "  Wagner,  unfortunately,  is  dis> 
proportionately  predominant  in  the  repertory:  almost 
every  week,  thanks  to  the  '  Future^mania  '  that  has 
ensnared  the  higher  circles  of  society,  we  get  Tannhduser 
or  Lohengrin,  nor  can  we  always  escape  Fjenzi,  the 
Meistersinger,  and  the  Flying  Dutchman.  There  are 
no  signs  at  present  of  the  end  of  this  Future* 
foolery." 

"  As  when  a  pike  swims  into  the  stagnant  water  of  a 
carp'pond,"  says  a  Berlin  critic  a  propos  of  the 
Meistersinger  production  of  1870,  '  and  all  is 
commotion,  so  does  a  new  Wagner  work  stir  up  the 
world  of  the  theatre/'  Another  Berlin  critic,  eleven 
years  later,  takes  up  this  simile  of  the  pike  in  the 
carp'pond  and  admits  that  Wagner  sets  the  stagnant 
waters  moving  and  "  makes  the  world  hold  its  breath/' 
the  only  cause  for  regret  being  that  his  inspiration  is  not 
equal  to  his  confessedly  tremendous  energy. 

We  are  often  told,  in  really  modern  musical  circles, 
that  there  is  now  a  strong  reaction  against  Wagner 
among  the  truly  musical  people.  I  can  well  believe  it; 
I  find  it  the  more  easily  credible  because  there  has  been 
a  similar  "  reaction  against  Wagner  "  at  any  and  every 
time  during  the  last  eighty  years.  Nietzsche  reacted 
against  Wagner.  So  did  Biilow.  Long  before  these 
two — in  1 8^4 — the  Vienna  police  department,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Dresden  police  regarding 
Wagner,  who  was  at  that  time  an  exile  in  Switzerland  by 
reason  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  Dresden  rising 
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of  1849,  sa^  ^at  '  belief  in  him  is  notably  on  the 
wane/'  which,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  would  obviously 
have  been  impossible  unless  there  had  previously  been 
considerable  belief  in  him. 

The  article  on  Wagner  in  the  1864  edition  of  Fetis's 

Biographie    Universelle    des    Musiciens    contains    some 

piquant    evidence    to    the    same    effect.      "  From    the 

period    of    the    publication    of    these    writings    [the 

theoretical  works  published  by  Wagner  in  the  fifties] ' 

says  Fetis,     '  dates  the  curiosity  shown  in    Germany 

regarding   Wagner's   music   dramas.      A   whole   party 

organised  itself  in  support  of  these  monstrous  works;    it 

was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of 

ardent  speech,  who  already  figure  among  the  impotent 

senile,  some  doctrinaire  journalists  who  had  been  led 

astray,    and    a    few    amateur    revolutionaries.      These 

people  made  so  much  noise  about  the  dramatic  pro* 

ductions  of  their  idol  that  the  attention  of  the  public 

was  drawn  to  them.     The  theatre  directors  saw  their 

chance  of  making  money  with  these  previously  disdained 

works,    and    the    Flying   Dutchman,    Tannhduser    and 

Lohengrin  were  given  everywhere,  especially,  at  first, 

in   towns    of  the   second   order,    where   these   operas 

received   numerous   performances.     A   few   spectators 

admired  in  all  good  faith  this  music  which  they  did 

not  understand;    others  were  bored  by  it;    but  the 

Germans  show  an  admirable  patience  under  boredom 

in  their  theatres.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 

of  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin;   and  this  was  enough  to 

make  everyone  want  to  hear  them.     To-day  curiosity 

is    satisfied    and    has    been    followed    by    indifference. 

This  music,  which  is  by  way  of  being  the  music  of  the 

future,  is  already  the  music  of  the  past." 
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Fetis,  it  will  be  seen,  plays  the  traditional  game: 
unable  to  deny  the  patent  fact  that  Wagner  had  turned 
musical  Germany  upside  down,  he  first  o£  all  tries  to 
disparage  the  intelligence  of  the  victims  of  the 
enchanter,  and  then  to  persuade  himself  and  his 
readers  that  the  vogue  of  the  enchanter  is  over.  For 
the  rest,  he  proceeds  to  disparage  Wagner  on  no  better 
basis  than  that  of  the  average  anti'Wagnerian  critic  of 
that  epoch.  Although  the  score  of  Tristan  has  been 
published  for  some  years,  Fetis  has  evidently  never 
seen  it.  But  he  has  read  the  poem,  and  this,  he  oracu* 
larly  informs  a  French  public  that  was  as  ignorant  of 
the  matter  as  himself,  "  exhibits  neither  a  really 
dramatic  conception,  nor  a  sense  of  the  stage,  nor 
common  sense,  while,  worst  of  all,  it  is  the  very  climax 
of  tedium/'  He  cites  with  approval  a  condemnation 
(in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Aiusicale  de  Paris)  of  the  as  yet 
unperformed  Siegfried,  by  one  Paul  Smith,  based 
apparently  on  a  perusal  of  the  vocal  score  !  Fetis 
himself  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Ring  is  to 
be  composed  of  four  operas :  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Valkyrie,  though  the  vocal  score  of  this  had  been  on 
sale  for  years.  He  cannot  deny  that  Wagner's  concerts 
in  Paris   in    i860   were   a   great   artistic   success — they 

'  produced  a  certain  sensation/'  he  grudgingly  admits 
— or  that  his  concerts  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
had  had  "  a  sort  of  popular  success  ";  and  he  frankly 
recognises  that  the  cabal  against  Tannhauser  in  Paris 
was  in  large  part  the  result  of  the  indiscretion  of 
Wagner  in  sending  to  the  Press  a  letter  in  which  he 

'  denigrated  the  most  illustrious  composers/'  But  no 
amount  of  "  popular  success  "  would  ever  make  critics 
like  Fetis  reflect  that  there  was  just  a  bare  possibility 
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that  he  and  his  kind  were  wrong  about  Wagner,  and 
the  simple  public  right. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  at  other  periods  to  the 
hope  that  the  spell  of  the  charlatan  was  at  last  at  an 
end — a  hope  that  at  any  rate  bears  witness  to  the 
onetime  existence  of  the  spell.  f  We  must  wait  till  we 
are  rescued  from  the  spell  of  the  mighty  Bayreuth 
monster/'  sighed  Max  Marschalk  in  1898;  while  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  a  work  by 
Oscar  Bie,  the  same  Marschalk  was  glad  to  see  that 
'  Bie  soars  to  really  lofty  heretical  alienation  from  the 
intoxication  of  our  time — a  fresh  proof  of  the  slow  but 
evemncreasing  reaction  against  Richard  Wagner,  of 
the  awakening  from  the  profound  hypnosis  in  which 
the  world  lay  captive  for  decades."  (Italics  mine). 
"  Reaction  against  Wagner '  is  one  of  the  musical 
world's  most  flourishing  industries:  how,  indeed, 
could  an  industry  be  anything  but  prosperous  that  has 
been  in  existence  so  many  years  ? 

As  the  success  of  the  first  Valkyrie  production  in 
Vienna  could  not  be  denied,  the  only  thing  to  do  as 
regards  it  was  what  Wittmann  did — to  claim  that '  it 
had  succeeded  only  as  a  "  spectacle,"  and  that  its 
vogue  would  cease  when  the  misguided  youth  of  the 
town  had  exhausted  their  enthusiasm  and  "  the  genuine 
naive  Vienna  public  came  back  to  their  theatre  again." 
So  with  the  production  of  Lohengrin  in  1867:  the  critic 
of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  to  his  sorrow,  could  not  deny 
that  "  the  house  was  full  to  the  last  seat,"  nor  that 
Tannhauser  was  popular  with  ' '  a  large  section  of  the 
public  ";  he  was  sure,  however,  that  the  '  mortis 
fications  '  that  Lohengrin  imposed  on  the  listeners 
made  that  work  repugnant  to  the    '  instincts  of  the 
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multitude  " — in  spite  of  the  regrettable  circumstance 
that  the  house  was  sold  out. 

When  the  Rheingold  was  first  produced  in  Vienna  in 
1878,  Speidel,  the  critic  of  the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt — 
who  was  quite  as  venomous  as  his  later  more  notorious 
colleague  Hanslick,  and  almost  as  stupid — regretted 
that  he  had  to  undergo  this  torture  once  again,  only 
two  years  after  he  had  heard  the  work  in  Bayreuth: 
he  admitted  that  he  had  no  choice,  however,  seeing 
that  the  Vienna  public,  in  spite  of  his  inspired  plain* 
speaking  on  the  former  occasion,  was  so  foolish  as  still 
to  want  to  listen  to  Wagner. 

In  1879  Offenbach  lamented  that  "  all  the  younger 
French  composers  are  paralysed  by  this  Medusa  head 
that  serves  as  their  objective — that  of  Richard 
Wagner/ ' 

A  Berlin  critic,  in  1879,  bore  unwilling  testimony  to 
Wagner's  vogue.  '  Lilli  Lehmann,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
very  foundation  of  classicism  in  Berlin.  She  never  sang 
a  note  of  Wagner  here ;  that  now,  when  she  is  making 
guest  appearances  elsewhere,  she  indulges  herself  in 
this  extravagance,  may  be  forgiven  her,  for  it  must  be 
a  hard  struggle  for  a  woman  to  turn  her  back  on  the 
devil  who  is  all  the  fashion/' 

In  1877  the  Cologne  correspondent  of  a  Berlin  musical 
journal  drew  attention  to  a  strange  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Rhine  town:  "  Until  to-day,  not  one  of 
the  dead,  half  dead,  or  still  living  composers  has  ever 
succeeded  in  preaching  to  faces,  not  backs,  to  the  very 
last  note  of  a  Giirzenich  concert.  The  welhknown 
Bayreuth  magician  [  W under  doktor  ^\  who  has  already  done 
so  many  things,  managed,  at  the  sixth  subscription 
concert,  by  means  of  a  few  of  the  new  pieces  out  of  his 
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musical  laboratory  to  fasten  the  audience  down  with 
the  most  adhesive  sticking-plaster." 

In  1882  one  Franz  Hille  could  not  repress  a  sigh  of 
compassion  for  the  lunacy  that  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  musical  humanity.  The  occasion  was  the 
production  of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth.  "  And  it  was  for 
this  that  people  were  so  enthusiastic  !  This  it  is  that 
they  find  so  marvellous  !  In  this  they  see  the  revelation 
of  the  World*Soul  !  To  hear  this  they  journey  to 
Bayreuth  !  And  in  that  heat  !  If  this  is  not  pure 
foolishness,1  I  will  become  Parsifalled  myself  twill  ich 
seller  noch  in  die  ParzvFalle  gehen)." 

The  Munich  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Echo  had  a 
similar  difficulty,  in  1869,  in  understanding  how 
normally  rational  people  could  be  so  enthusiastic  over 
Wagner.  It  seems  that  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Rfieingold  the  opera  ' '  had  a  stupefying  effect  on  the 
crowded  house,  that  remained  quiet  in  the  presence  of 
the  King, 2  who  had  been  warmly  welcomed.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  monarch  had  left  his  box,  there  broke 
out  an  immense  tumult  of  applause  and  hisses ;  in  the 
end  the  enthusiasts  conquered,  for  politeness  forbade, 
when  the  curtain  was  raised,  that  the  exhausted  singers 
should  suffer  after  nearly  four  hours  (S*c)  of  strain. 
The  success  of  the  opera  can  be  regarded  as  at  the  best  a 
succes  d'estime  .  .  ." 

So  scared  were  the  defenders  of  the  true  musical  faith 
in  Italy  at  the  invasion  of  Bologna  by  Lohengrin  in  1871 
that  a  Milan  paper  suggested  killing  the  heretic  before 
he  could  do  his  deadly  work  on  the  souls  of  the  simple 

1  One  of  the  usual  puns  on  the  "  pure  foolishness  "  of  the  "  foolish 
pure  one,"  Parsifal. 

2  It  was  not  etiquette  to  applaud  a  performance  while  the  monarch  was 
in  his  box. 
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Bolognese :  r  We  live  in  a  time  of  war  !  The  so-called 
reformer  is  sending  us  his  knight  Lohengrin.  From 
the  high  tower  of  Bologna  he  can  be  seen  approaching. 
Let  us  hasten  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town  and  slay  him 
before  he  reaches  his  goal  ! 

Schletterer,  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  most 
imbecile  of  the  anti* Wagnerian  critics,  almost  gave 
humanity  up  as  hopeless  after  the  way  the  besotted 
Bayreuth  audience  had  carried  on  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  performance  of  the  G otter ddmmerung  in 
Bayreuth  in  1876:  it  seems  that  it  "  behaved  like  a 
collection  of  lunatics  (Obergeschnappter),  and  went  quite 
mad  with  its  shouts,  calls,  clappings,  stampings,  and 
ravings/' 

Bernhard  Vogel,  in  the  Leipzig  ISlachrichten  of 
September,  1878,  also  wondered  at  the  blindness  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  the  real  nature  of  Wagner's 
dangerous  art.  '  Wagner/'  he  said,  '  is  now  the 
recognised  idol  of  the  day.  No  one  else  would  dare  to 
permit  himself  so  many  extravagances ;  if  anyone  else 
presumed  to  occupy  eye  and  ear  so  persistently  with  so 
disagreeably  nodding  and  winking  and  tottering  a 
figure  as  the  dwarf  Mime  he  would  be  chased  out  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses." 

In  June,  1872,  Wagner  gave  a  concert  in  Vienna  that 
moved  a  writer  in  the  Signale  to  speak  of  the  Austrian 
capital  as  '  the  scene  of  the  epidemic  Wagneropsy, 
of  the  effects  of  which  on  the  healthy  human  reason  the 
most  frightful  stories  are  told." 

Ludwig  Speidel  similarly  found  it  hard  to  account  for 
the  liking  the  Vienna  public  showed  for  Wagner  in 
spite  of  all  that  he  and  Hanslick  had  been  doing  for 
years  to  point  out  to  them  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
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When  Lohengrin  was  produced  in  Vienna  in  1870, 
Speidel  recorded,  with  evident  regret  and  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  humanity  that  could  be  so  misguided,  the 
fact  that  ' '  the  house  was  full  in  every  part,  and  the 
audience  listened  to  the  opera  with  unbroken  attentive* 
ness.  The  opera  public  of  the  present  day  must  have  a 
passionate  inclination  to  be  bored;  otherwise  how  are 
we  to  account  for  this  predilection  for  Wagner's 
music  (  .  .  . 

In  1876  Tristan  was  given  in  Berlin  for  the  Bayreuth 
fund,  and  a  local  journal  was  grieved  to  think  that 
Wagner  had  taken  away  with  him  no  less  than  ij,ooo 
marks  as  the  result  of  the  public's  eagerness  to  listen  to 
such  a  "jumble"  as  Tristan. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  extend  the  story  much 
further.  We  have  only  to  read  between  the  lines  of  all 
this  old-time  abuse  to  see  that  implicit  in  it  is  a 
recognition  of  the  unparalleled  triumph  of  Wagner. 
Hence  the  odd  sense  of  self  contradiction  that  emerges 
from  the  abuse  at  times.  We  are  particularly  conscious 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Speidel,  the  critic  of  the  Vienna 
Fremdenblatt,  who  probably  had  more  complete 
possession  of  the  general  ear  than  Hanslick  had,  for  he 
was  in  some  ways  a  more  intelligent  man.  Again  and 
again  Speidel  has  to  bear  reluctant  testimony  to  the 
capture  of  the  German  public  by  Wagner.  In  1872, 
for  instance,  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Bayreuth  theatre,  he  wrote  thus:  "The  Wagner 
case  is  no  longer  to  be  separated  from  the  case  of 
Germany.  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  great  man  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans,  earning  their  complete  veneration 
and  love.  .  .  .  That  Richard  Wagner  is  the  leading 
opera    composer    of  our   time    is    not   disputed.  .  .  . 
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Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  value  or  worthlessness 
of  Wagner's  music,  it  does  possess  one  positive  quality : 
it   calls   forth   enthusiasm — enthusiasm   in   the   widest 
circles,  enthusiasm  in  the  whole  German  people  so  far 
as   they   are    interested    in    opera.  .  .  .  The    German 
people  see  their  contemporary  ideal  realised  in  Wagner's 
operas,  and  to  take  away  from  them  that  ideal  would  be 
to  tear  part  of  the  German  people's  soul  out  of  its 
body."      Wagner's   success    with   the    public,    indeed, 
could  not  be  disputed;    his  critics  could  lay  only  this 
balm  to  their  suffering  souls,  that  the  public  must  be  as 
insane  as  its  idol.    Thus  Speidel  wrote  in  1878,  after  the 
first  production  of  the  Rlieingold  in  Vienna  :    "  The 
Germans  are  so  keen  about  their  culture,  they  plume 
themselves  so  on  their  achievements  in  the  fields  of 
music,  of  poetry,  of  philosophy,  and  yet  a  nation  with 
this  great  intellectual  tradition  joyfully  throws  all  its 
dearest  acquisitions  away  and  delivers  itself  captive  to 
a  man  like  Richard  Wagner,  in  whom  dilettantism  has 
reached     its     highest     power."       After     hearing     the 
G  otter  dammerung  he  could  only  bewail  the  degeneration 
of  his  race :   what  could  be  the  intellectual  condition  of 
young  and  old,  he  sadly  asked,  when  they  could  find 
not  merely  pleasure  but  the  most  complete  satisfaction 
in  stuff  of  such  poetic  and  musical  poverty  as  this  ? 
There  are  epidemics — the  plague,  for  instance — the 
causes  of  which  are  still  unexplained."    To  others  also 
the  vogue  of  Wagner  could  be  fitly  compared  only  to 
the   plague;     the   art   historian   Wilhelm   Lubke,    for 
example,  described  Wagner's  success  as  ''an  epidemic 
that  sweeps  on  irresistibly  from  town  to  town." 
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Hanslick 

we  arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  anti* Wagner  literature 
of  the  time  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  the  public 
had  taken  the  measure  of  critics  like  Hanslick  and 
Speidel  and  Kalbeck  and  the  rest  of  them,  and,  while 
it  read  them,  declined  to  take  them  too  seriously. 
Even  the  general  reader,  to  say  nothing  of  the  musicians, 
must  have  seen  that  a  man  like  Hanslick  was  com* 
pounded  in  about  equal  parts  of  malevolence  and 
ignorance.  He  had  nothing  to  keep  him  going  but  a 
glib  pen  and  a  certain  gift  for  the  telling  turn  of  a 
phrase.  He  was  a  poor  musician,  and  even  the  range  of 
his  dilettante  appreciation  of  music  was-  exceedingly 
limited;  it  says  much  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  Brahms's 
music  that  it  made  its  way  as  it  did  in  Vienna  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Hanslick  bestowed  his  approval  on  it. 
To  be  cursed  by  Hanslick  was,  for  any  intelligent  reader 
of  that  day,  equivalent  to  a  recommendation  for  any 
composer.  Max  Morold  has  recently  given  us  an 
incisive  analysis  of  him.  The  later  works  of  a 
composer  always  meant  less  to  him  than  the  earlier; 
he  was  incapable  of  the  slightest  progress,  and  so  in 
practically  every  case  he  misjudged  an  artist's  best 
works  or  the  best  specimens  of  a  genre,  and  prophesied 
the  speedy  disappearance  of  many  operas  that  since 
then  have  demonstrated  their  indestructibility.  He 
disparaged  Traviata  and  Aida  and  Faust  and  Carmen 
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and  Die  Fledermaus  and  Der  Zigeunerbaron.  .  .  . 
Even  the  finest  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss  he  found 
'  oveivspiced  '  and  nonmational.  He  was  equally- 
insensitive  to  the  vitality  and  the  permanence  of  even 
the  greatest  works :  he  found  as  many  faults  in  Fidelio 
and  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  in  the  most  insignificant 
products  of  the  lighter  genres  of  the  moment/'  He  had 
no  feeling  for  Bach,  or  for  any  of  the  music  of  the 
pre*Bach*Handel  period.  '  If  we  search  his  collected 
essays  for  one  man,  one  school,  that  earned  his  undivided 
approval,  we  find  merely  the  lighter  French  opera  of 
Boieldieu  and  Adam/'  His  patronage  of  Brahms  was 
motived  merely  by  hatred  of  Wagner;  actually,  says 
Morold,  he  took  little  pleasure  in  Brahms.  His  culture 
was  of  the  slightest;  in  his  review  of  Ambros's  great 
history  of  music  he  censured  the  work  for  being  too 
learned,  too  solid.  He  was  not  even  intellectually- 
honest :  he  gleefully  welcomed  Praeger's  lying  book 
upon  Wagner  because  he  thought  he  could  use  it  for 
his  own  purpose  o£  disparaging  the  great  composer, 
and  then  carefully  kept  from  his  readers  the  information 
that  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  had  torn  that 
mixture  of  knavery  and  foolery  to  pieces,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  German  publishers  had  withdrawn 
the  book  from  circulation.  His  comments  on  Wagner 
are  often  not  merely  stupid  in  themselves  but  reveal  an 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  scores.  "  Enough,"  says 
Morold  in  conclusion:  '  Hanslick  seems  to  have  been 
able  neither  to  hear  harmonies  nor  to  read  notes/'1 
Hanslick  was,  in  fact,  the  most  colossal  ignoramus 
and  charlatan  that  has   ever  succeeded   in   imposing 

1  Max  Morold,  Wagner's  Kampf  und  Sieg,  dargestellt  in  seinen  Beziehungen 
zu  Wien  :   n,  212  ff. 
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himself  on  an  editor  as  a  musical  critic.  Whether  he 
managed  to  impose  on  the  public  to  the  same  extent 
is  doubtful.  The  composer  of  Der  Evangelimann, 
Wilhelm  Kienzl,  has  recently  given  us  some  remin* 
iscences  of  him  that  afford  a  fair  pointer  to  the 
opinion  his  more  intelligent  contemporaries  must  have 
had  of  him.  Kienzl's  parents  sent  him  to  Vienna  in 
1879,  at  the  age  of  twenty*two,  to  take  his  doctor's 
degree  in  music  at  the  University.  He  had  first  to  win 
through  the  fire  of  Hanslick,  who  held  one  of  the 
professorships  there.  Apparently  the  youthful  Kienzl 
feared  the  supposedly  '  dreaded  "  critic  so  little  that 
he  chose  for  his  dissertation  the  subject  of  "  Musical 
Declamation/'  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his 
admiration  for  Wagner.  Kienzl  makes  it  clear  that 
while  Hanslick  had  a  large  circle  of  readers  as  a 
journalist,  he  had  no  claim  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
musicians.  '  He  was  not  a  really  instructed  man,  not 
a  savant  like  his  colleagues  Bellermann,  Spitta, 
Jakobsthal,  Paul,  Kretzschmar,  Friedlander,  Adler." 
He  even  examined  like  the  amateur  he  was.  The 
questions  he  put  to  me,"  says  Kienzl,  "  had  nothing 
learned  about  them,  but  were  of  the  kind  for  the  answer* 
ing  of  which  one  had  only  to  consult  any  musical 
lexicon  or  ordinary  history  of  music,  so  that  later  on 
Professor  L.;  who  examined  me  afterwards  in  general 
history,  .  .  .  .expressed  himself  in  the  severest  terms  on 
the  hair-raising  umscience  of  Hanslick's  method  of 
examining."  Young  as  he  was,  Kienzl  saw  how 
superficial  was  Hanslick's  musical  knowledge;  '  often 
he  was  caught  in  the  net  of  his  own  question,  in  which 
I  let  him  flounder."  Sometimes  he  did  not  know  the 
correct  answer  to  his  own  question,  sometimes,  out  of 
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humorous  malice,  Kienzl  would  deliberately  give  him  a 
wrong  answer,  to  which  Hanslick  would  solemnly  nod 
approval,  whereupon  the  candidate  would  himself 
demurely  supply  the  correction.1 

All  in  all,  we  shall  probably  not  go  very  far  wrong  if 
we  decide  that  the  German  public  of  the  time  had  a 
shrewd  sense  of  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
contemporary  critics  and  professors,  and  stubbornly 
refused  to  be  browbeaten  by  them.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Wagner  was  the  best  abused  musician 
of  his  day,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  no  other  musician 
of  the  day  had  anything  like  the  same  following  among 
the   general   public. 


1  See  Kienzl's  Meine  Lebenswanderung  (1926),  pp.  68-72. 
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The  Reception  o/*  Rienzi 

the  typical  superficial  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Wagner  question  is  exemplified  in  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Turner:1 

'  Mr.  Newman  is  able  to  quote  a  considerable 
amount  of  contemporary  praise  of  Wagner's  music. 
But  we  all  know  that  the  great  success  of  Rienzi  at 
Dresden  rescued  Wagner  from  abject  poverty  in  Paris 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  And  we  all  know  that  Rienzi  is 
musically  very  poor  stuff,  and  that  Tannhduser,  although 
musically  superior,  was  less  successful.  If  the  revolution 
had  not  intervened  it  is  probable  that  Lohengrin  would 
have  been  a  complete  failure." 

In  the  first  place,  no  significance  can  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Wagner  was  in  "  abject  poverty  "  in 
Paris.  An  utterly  unknown  and  poverty-stricken  young 
German  composer  who  chose  to  go  to  Paris  without 
friends  or  protectors  in  high  places  could  hardly,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  expect  to  establish  himself  at  the 
Opera;  dozens  of  French  composers,  pulling  every 
string  that  presented  itself,  found  it  anything  but  easy 
to  get  a  footing  in  that  nest  of  corruption  and  intrigue. 
It  was  a  mistake  on  Wagner's  part,  due  to  the  blind 
optimism  of  youth,  for  him  to  go  to  Paris  at  all;  he 
gambled  with  all  the  odds  against  him,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  lost.     Wagner's  real  operatic  history 

1  Musical  Meanderings  (1928),  p.  37. 
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began  with  the  acceptance  of  Rtenzi  at  Dresden. 
Mr.  Turner  would  fain  disparage  a  success  that  he 
cannot  dispute  by  implying  that  Rienzi  was  a  success 
only  because  it  was  "  musically  very  poor  stuff."  But  it 
was  not  poor  stuff  for  its  time;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  advanced  and  rather  difficult  work,  and 
its  success  was  a  tribute  to  the  willingness  of  the 
Dresden  public  to  adopt  a  new  point  of  view.  The 
opera  evoked  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  even  among  the 
singers,  who  applauded  particular  passages  at  the 
rehearsals.  (I  am  summarising  Wagner's  own  account 
of  the  matter  as  given  in  Mein  Leben).  The  whole 
company  was  sure  in  advance  that  the  work  was  going 
to  create  a  sensation;  the  final  rehearsals  "  produced 
a  perfectly  intoxicating  effect."  The  normal  attitude 
towards  a  new  work  in  Dresden  was  one  of  a  cautious 
waiting  upon  events;  but  in  this  case  the  theatre 
personnel  had  circulated  such  glowing  accounts  o£  the 
opera  that  its  success  was  practically  assured  in  advance. 
And  an  unprecedented  success  it  was,  in  spite  of  the 
terrific  length  of  the  work.  (The  first  performance 
lasted  from  six  o'clock  till  past  midnight.)  The  singers 
themselves  opposed  Wagner's  desire  to  make  cuts,  and 
so  for  the  first  six  performances,  which,  he  says,  were 
received  with  "  avalanches  of  applause,"  he  "  let  the 
matter  run  its  course."  The  royal  princesses  were 
enraptured  with  it,  and  unwilling  to  miss  a  bar  of  it; 
and  the  Intendant  consequently  proposed  that  it  should 
still  be  given  entire,  but  in  two  evenings  instead  of 
one.  This  plan  was  carried  out  in  three  performances; 
but  as  the  canny  Dresdeners  objected  to  paying  two 
admission  fees  for  one  opera,  the  work  was  then  cut 
and  restored  to  its  one^evening  form.     That  the  new 
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opera  was  not  an  equally  great  success  in  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  it  lacked 
the  famous  Heldentenor,  Tichatschek,  whose  voice  and 
presence  alone  were  adequate  at  that  time  to  the  part 
of  Rienzi. 

Leipzig   was   alleged  to   be  jealous   of  Dresden   in 
matters  musical,  and  less  than  a  month  after  the  first 
performance  of  Rienzi  we  find  the  young  composer 
writing  to  Schumann  to  protest  that  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  new  work  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Aiusik-    Schumann  must  surely  have  heard,  he  says,  of 
the  huge  success  of  the  opera.    The  composer  had  been 
recalled  four  times  after  the  first  performance — "  which 
is  unheard-of  here  " — and  twice  after  the  second;    at 
the  third  he  had  had  to  refuse  a  triple  recall  out  of 
consideration  for  the  singers.    The  opera  is  always  given 
at  increased  prices,  yet  for  the  forthcoming  perform* 
ances  not  a  seat  is  to  be  had.    To  Siegfried  Lehrs,  five 
months    later,     Wagner    writes    that      '  if    ever    the 
production  of  an  opera  has  made  a  sensation  in  Germany 
it  was  that  of  my  Rienzi;    I  am  always  receiving  fresh 
proofs  that  this  event  has  been  discussed  in  conversation 
and  in  print  in  every  corner  of  Germany."    The  young 
idealist  was  soon  to  find,  however,  that  it  was  one  thing 
in  the  Germany  of  that  time  to  have  written  a  successful 
work,  and  quite  another  to  force  it  into  this  opera  house 
or   that    against   the    intrigues    of  the    composers    in 
possession  of  the  field,  the  apathy  and  stupidity  of  the 
singers,   and  the  reluctance  of  Intendants  to  embark 
upon  fresh  expenditure  upon  scenery.     (The  full  story 
of  Wagner's  long  struggle  with  routine  cannot  be  told 
without  a  survey,  impossible  here,  of  the  conditions, 
artistic  and  economic,  of  the  German  theatre  of  that 
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epoch.)     And  even  thus  early  in  his  career  we  come 
upon  another  reason  for  the  difficulties  that  beset  him 
his  whole  life  long.    He  had  a  peculiar  gift  for  getting 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Press,  and  for  making  himself 
disliked    by    people    in    official    positions.       He    was 
possessed    with    a    pardonable    self  esteem   that    other 
people  naturally  took  for  arrogance  in  so  young  a  man; 
he  was  prepared  to  lay  down  the  law  on  any  subject 
under  the  sun;    and  he  could  not  endure  contradiction 
— opposition  generally  led  to  his  showing  the  ugly  side 
of  his  nature  and  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.     It  is 
clear    that    almost    from    the    commencement    of  his 
success  with  the  Dresden  public  he  became  the  object 
of  a  special   enmity  on  the   part   of  the   local  Press. 
Partisanship  and  the  usual  intrigues  of  the  theatre  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this ;   but  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  his  own  personality  and  his 
manners  were  a  contributing  cause.     He  admits  that 
never  in  his  life  did  he  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  critics,  and  we  know  him  to  have  been 
often  positively  rude  to  them;     and  in  the  France, 
Germany,  and  England  of  the  midmineteenth  century 
that  was  asking  for  trouble. 
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VIII 

Various  Reasons  for  Failure  of  an  Opera 

the  thesis  upon  which  I  am  inviting  the  reader  to 
concentrate  in  this  essay  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  though 
Wagner  generally  had  the  Press  against  him  he  had  the 
public  for  him,  and  in  the  second  place  that  whenever 
he  had  a  momentary  set-back  in  the  theatre  it  was  not 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  plain  man  to  understand 
his  music,  but  because  of  circumstances  connected  with 
the  nature  of  the  German  theatre  itself.  We  have  to 
distinguish  sharply  between  the  two  things.  The 
modern  idea  is  that  a  new  composer  of  genius,  precisely 
because  he  is  a  genius  and  therefore  above  the  crowd, 
and  because  his  music  speaks  a  new  idiom,  is  bound  to 
be  misunderstood  by  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  perspica* 
cious  of  his  contemporaries,  and  must  wait  at  least  a 
generation  for  general  recognition.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  theory  that  some  of  the  critics  of  to-day 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  though 
Jones  or  Brown  is  cold-shouldered  by  the  mass  of  music 
lovers  to-day,  the  time  of  Jones  or  Brown  will  assuredly 
come  when  the  ordinary  run  of  humanity  shall  have 
attained  to  the  dizzy  intellectual  height  of  the  critic 
who  has  adopted  him.  Our  proposition  is  one  that 
concerns  music  and  music  alone,  for  obviously  other 
factors  can  make  a  good  deal  of  difference.  As  it 
happens,  opera  in  general,  and  the  Wagnerian  opera  in 
particular,  present  a  number  of  practical  complications 
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from  which  the  music  of  the  concert  room  is  free.  An 
opera  may  fail,  or  its  production  be  delayed  or  refused, 
for  many  reasons  quite  unconnected  with  the  nature  of 
the  music.  It  may  be  beyond  the  financial  resources  of 
this  theatre  or  that.  A  theatre  that  would  like  to 
perform  it  may  lack  the  right  singer  for  a  peculiarly 
exacting  part.  If  the  work  be  ventured  upon,  it  may  be 
prejudiced  at  the  commencement  by  the  histrionic 
incompetence  or  unsuitability  of  a  particular  singer, 
or  by  an  inadequate  setting ;  we  know  that  La  Traviata 
and  Madam  Butterfly,  for  instance,  both  made  bad 
starts  for  one  or  other  of  these  reasons.  Or  again  the 
music  may  be  excellent  but  the  work  badly  planned  for 
the  stage,  as  was  the  case  at  first  with  Hugo  Wolf's 
Corregidor.  Or  there  may  be  some  subtle,  um 
discoverable  disharmony  between  the  music,  the 
subject,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  stage  and  of  the 
auditorium  that  handicaps  the  work  so  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned.  The  music  of  Verdi's 
Falstaff,  for  instance,  is  incomparable,  but  the  work  has 
always  had  a  certain  difficulty  in  maintaining  itself  in 
the  international  theatre:  one  reason  may  be  that  the 
sparkle  of  the  champagne  is  lost  in  the  long  intervals 
between  the  acts;  another,  that  the  last  act  does  not 
sustain  the  dramatic  interest  as  the  others  do — that  the 
average  spectator's  interest  diminishes  with  the 
relegation  of  Falstaff  himself  to  the  background  just 
when  the  drama  should  be  mounting  to  its  climax. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes,  the  fact  remains  that 
although  everyone  admires  and  loves  Falstaff,  the  work 
is  not  given  nearly  as  often  as  inferior  works  of  Verdi 
are.  The  point  may  be  illustrated  again  from  the  case 
of  Cost  fan  tutte.    That  exquisite  work  has  never  really 
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established  itself  on  the  stage.  The  salient  features  of 
its  history  repeat  themselves  generation  after  generation 
with  unvarying  consistency.  Every  few  years  some 
impresario  or  other  remembers  that  Cost  fan  tutte  has 
not  been  given  for  a  long  time.  A  good  deal  of  new 
thinking  goes  into  the  preparation  and  the  presentation 
of  the  work;  the  production  excites  everyone's  interest: 
everyone  says  how  delightful  it  is  to  hear  the  abandoned 
opera  again:  and  then,  after  a  few  performances,  it 
somehow  or  other,  for  reasons  that  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  set  forth,  disappears  once  more  and  enters 
on  another  long  period  of  neglect. 

An  opera,  then,  may  at  first  fail  outright,  or  its 
progress  into  public  favour  may  be  slow,  for  many 
reasons  quite  unconnected  with  the  '  difficulty  '  of 
the  music.  Wagner  himself  was  occasionally  perturbed 
by  the  dubious  reception  of  some  work  or  other  of  his 
at  its  first  presentation,  but,  like  the  practical  man  of 
the  theatre  that  he  was,  he  always  sought  for  the 
explanation  in  the  realities  of  the  theatre.  It  was  so 
with  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
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IX 

The  Flying  Dutchman 

of  the  great  success  of  Rienzi  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  hitherto  unknown  and  bourgeois  young  composer 
had  the  doors  of  Dresden  high  society  thrown  open  to 
him.     Wagner  was  so  certain  that  not  only  fame  but 
fortune     was     now    his    for    the     asking    that,     with 
characteristic   recklessness,  he  indulged  himself  in  the 
luxury  of  providing  himself  with  an  expensive  establish* 
ment  on  credit.    But  the  surest  proof  of  all  that  he  was 
regarded  in  Dresden  as  the  man  of  the  moment  was  the 
eagerness  of  the  Court  authorities  to  secure  another 
work  from  his  pen  before  any  other  theatre  could  do  so. 
Rienzi  was  produced  on  the  20th  October,  1842.    It  was 
followed,  at  an  interval  of  little  over  two  months — on 
the  2nd  January,  1843 — by  the  Flying  Dutchman.    Nor 
was  this  all.     As  Wagner  says  in  his  letter  of  January 
30th,  1844,  to  Carl  Gaillard,  "  on  the  20th  October  my 
Rienzi  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Dresden,  with 
such  unprecedented  success  that  two  months  later,  at  the 
request  of  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre  direction,   my 
Flying  Dutchman   was    produced;     and   then   I,    who 
previously  had  been  quite   unknown,   was  appointed 
Royal  Kapellmeister — a    distinction    never    granted  in 
Dresden  to  anyone  before,  not  even  to  Weber,  for  the 
rule  is  that  anyone  seeking  such  a  post  must  first  submit 
himself  to  a  year's  trial."     He  says  that  the   reports, 
which  are  "  much  exaggerated,"  of  the  "  extraordinary 
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difficulties  "  of  Rjenzi  have  delayed  the  production  of 
it  at  certain  theatres;    but  that  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
which  the  theatre  directors  look  upon  as  easier,  has  been 
already  given  not  only  in  Dresden  but  in  Cassel,  Riga 
and  Berlin,  and  it  is  about  to  be  produced  in  Prague. 
But  the  Flying  Dutchman  brought  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  disillusion  for  the  young  composer.     The 
first  performance,  he  was  bound  to  recognise,  had  not 
been  a  success.     The  Dutchman — Wachter — was  not 
merely  unromantically  fat  but  stupid;   a  novel  dramatic 
conception  like  that  of  Vanderdecken  was  beyond  him. 
The  gloomy  nature  of  the  story  and  the  absence  of 
colour  on  the  stage  repelled  the  audience,  that  had 
looked   forward   to    brilliance   of  the    kind   that   had 
enchanted  it  in  Rjenzi.    Wagner  saw  at  once  to  the  root 
of  the  trouble,  as  he  always  did.     He  had  developed 
greatly    between    Fjenzi    and    the    Flying   Dutchman. 
To    write    effective    music    was    no    longer    the    first 
consideration  with  him;   his  art  was  to  be  the  realisation 
of  a  dramatic  idea;    and  he  now  saw  in  a  flash  that  to 
force  a  new  dramatic  idea  upon  the  German  public, 
hampered  as  he  was   by  uncultured  singers   and  by 
bureaucratic  officials  who  could  not  follow  the  subtler 
workings  of  his  mind,  was  going  to  be  a  very  difficult 
matter.    He  was  cheered  a  little  by  news  of  the  success 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  at  Cassel  and  Riga,  but  he  could 
not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  his  run  of  luck  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  have  stopped.    In  Dresden  they  still 
believed  in  him  and  had  the  utmost  respect  for  him. 
The  great  singer  Schroeder^Devrient,  his  first  Adriano 
in  Rjenzi  and  Senta  in  the  Flying  Dutchman,  had  such 
confidence  in  his  future  that  she  offered  to  lend  him 
money  to  publish  his  scores.     (A  special  chapter  of 
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musical  history  should  be  devoted  to  the  difficulties  of 
publication  in  those  days.  Publishers  paid  badly  when 
they  paid  at  all;  frequently  the  composer  had  to  be 
content  with  a  few  free  copies  of  his  scores,  or  with  the 
gift  of  other  music  issued  by  the  firm.  Wagner's 
intention  in  becoming  his  own  publisher  was  to  reserve 
solely  for  himself  the  large  profits  he  was  convinced 
would  in  time  accrue  from  his  popularity).  But  the 
Saxon  Press  was  beginning  to  be  decidedly  unfriendly — 
from  personal  reasons,  one  suspects,  as  much  as  artistic 
— and  he  opined  that  the  coolness  of  people  who  might 
have  helped  him,  such  as  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, 
was  due  to  their  jealousy  of  his  swift  success.  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  early  shocks  to  his  idealism  began 
that  worsening  of  his  character  that  is  so  evident  in  the 
later  years;  he  had  thought  things  would  be  so  easy  for 
one  who  had  no  object  in  life  but  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal, 
and  he  suddenly  found  them  inexplicably  hard. 
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Tannhauser 

IN  Adein  Leben  Wagner  goes  minutely  into  the  story 
of  the  first  production  o£  each  of  his  early  operas,  and 
never  hesitates  to  record  whatever  may  have  seemed  at 
first  like  public  disapproval  or  misunderstanding  of  a 
work — invariably,  however,  explaining  that  this  was  due 
to  the  audience's  failure  to  grasp  the  dramatic  idea  of  the 
opera,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  singers  or  the 
inefficiency  of  the  production.  But  in  reading  these 
chapters  of  A4ein  Leben  we  must  always  remember  that 
they  are  coloured  by  his  later  experiences  of  the  theatre 
and  of  life.  By  the  time  he  came  to  dictate  his  auto* 
biography  he  had  had  his  fill  of  struggle  with  the 
imperfect  operatic  material  of  the  day  in  Vienna, 
Munich  and  elsewhere;  and  while  it  never  once 
occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that  his  music  was  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  any  ordinarily  intelligent  being 
who  was  not  the  victim  of  prejudice  or  personal  enmity, 
he  had  seen  ever  more  clearly  that  his  drama — the 
centre  of  all  his  thinking  and  all  his  striving,  the  thing 
that  marked  him  out  from  all  his  contemporaries, who 
merely  took  a  text  and  set  it  to  music  in  more  or  less 
conventional  forms — somehow  or  other  got  lost,  in  the 
average  performance,  in  the  course  of  its  passage 
through  the  heads  of  the  singers,  the  conductors  and 
the  producers  to  the  heads  of  the  public.  If  we  want  to 
see  the  situation  with  regard  to  each  of  his  early  works 
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not  as  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  later  years  but  as 
he  himself  saw  it  at  the  time,  we  must  turn  to  his 
contemporary  letters.  From  these  it  is  clear  that  while 
he  became  increasingly  discontented  with  the  German 
theatre  of  his  day,  and  less  and  less  inclined  to  allow  his 
works  to  be  given  unless  he  himself  or  his  alter  ego 
Liszt  could  superintend  the  production,  he  never  had 
the  slightest  doubt  of  success,  given  the  proper 
conditions. 

Tannhauser  was  virtually  a  failure  at  the  first 
production  in  Dresden,  owing  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  the  novelty  of  the  music  but  mainly  to  the 
inability  of  the  tenor,  Tichatschek,  to  grasp  the 
dramatic  idea  of  the  work.  The  subject  seems  also  to 
have  offended  many  people,  who  were  under  the 
impression  that  Wagner's  purpose  in  the  opera  had  been 
to  glorify  Catholicism  at  the  expense  of  Protestantism. 
At  the  second  performance  the  audience  was  small  but 
enthusiastic.  At  the  third,  the  theatre  was  full;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  the  work  had  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  In  A/Iein  Leben  Wagner  tells 
us  that  it  was  evident  that  it  appealed  less  to  the  general 
public  than  to  the  more  cultured  listeners,  but  that  the 
circle  of  its  admirers  grew  with  each  performance;  and 
in  a  very  little  while  he  could  record  that  its  "  even 
increasing  popularity  '  not  only  led  the  opera  to  be 
invariably  chosen  for  gala  performances — when  it  was 
always  given,  he  says,  to  "houses  packed  with  distin* 
guished  visitors/' — but  made  the  Intendant  Luttichau, 
who  was  already  beginning  to  disapprove  strongly  of 
him  as  a  man,  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  one  who  was  so 
obviously  the  greatest  theatrical  attraction  to  the  public 
of  Dresden  and  the  neighbourhood.     From  his  letters 
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of  the  period  it  is  evident  that  he  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  reception  the  work  had  after  the  little  set-back 
of  the  opening  night.  The  third  performance/'  he 
writes  to  Gaillard,  '  had  a  good  house  and  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  After  each  act  the  singers  and 
the  composer  were  loudly  applauded.  .  .  .  Yesterday 
the  fourth  performance  was  given  before  a  packed 
house.  Singers  and  composer  were  recalled  after  each 
act;  after  the  second  there  was  a  veritable  tumult. 
When  I  at  last  appeared  the  audience  went  wild.  Dear 
Gaillard,  this  is  really  an  extraordinary  success,  and  one 
I  had  hardly  hoped  for  under  the  circumstances.  My 
servant,  who  was  in  the  fourth  circle,  assures  me  that 
the  people  around  her  all  said  the  opera  was  even  finer 
than  Rtenzi.  What  could  I  hope  for  more  ?  This  I 
had  to  tell  you  in  the  joy  of  my  heart/'  Gradually  the 
public,  to  his  delight,  grasped  the  drama  as  well  as 
enjoyed  the  music;  and  in  January,  1849,  four  months 
before  his  political  indiscretions  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  fly  from  Dresden,  we  find  him  telling  a  corre* 
spondent  of  the  "  triumph''  he  has  achieved  in  bringing 
the  public  round  to  this  new  way  of  listening  to  an 
opera — as  a  drama  in  music. 
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Lohengrin 

but  he  had  learned  by  now  that  without  this 
understanding  of  his  dramatic  purpose  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  a  work  of  his  would  not  fail  as  Tannhduser 
had  done  at  its  first  performance ;  and  during  the  years 
o(  his  exile  this  conviction  became  so  strong  within  him 
that  it  was  often  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he 
gave  permission  for  the  performance  of  his  works. 
About  their  success  when  he  himself  could  train  the 
personnel  he  never  had  the  least  doubt.  In  April,  1852, 
he  allowed  his  Zurich  friends  to  persuade  him  to 
produce  the  Flying  Dutchman  even  with  resources  so 
limited  as  those  of  the  local  theatre.  In  a  letter  of  the 
i  st  May  to  Louis  Schindelmeisser  he  says  that  the 
Director  of  the  theatre  is  very  pleased,  as  well  he  might 
be ;  for  the  opera  has  been  given  three  times  in  six  days 
to  full  houses  at  greatly  increased  prices.  He  continues 
the  story  in  a  letter  to  his  old  Dresden  colleague  Fischer. 
He  sees  now,  he  says,  that  the  Dresden  performance 
must  have  been  an  inexcusably  bad  one;  for  "  even  in 
such  a  hole-and-corner  theatre  as  the  one  here  ' 
(Zurich),  where  there  had  been  at  any  rate  the  will  to 
do  things  as  he  wanted  them,  he  had  been  able  to 
'  bring  about  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  therefore 
effective  performance. "  '  Although/'  he  goes  on  to 
say,     '  I  had  the  misfortune  at  the   first  performance 
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that  the  principal  singer  was  hoarse  from  the  very 
commencement,  the  opera  had  nevertheless  such  a  sue* 
cess  that  in  eight  days  it  was  given  four  times  to  full 
houses,  with  subscription  list  suspended,  and  the  prices 
raised  as  never  before.  The  director  was  quite  unhappy 
that  he  had  already  booked  the  railwayseats  for  the 
departure  of  his  company  to  Geneva,  for  he  could  now 
have  counted  on  giving  the  opera  yet  five  times  more  in 
the  following  eight  days,  with  the  same  success  through* 
out. 

In  spite  of  his  absence  from  Germany,  indeed,  and  of 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  his  being  an  escaped  revolutionary 
with  a  price  on  his  head,  he  was  anything  but  welcome  in 
the  great  Court  theatres,  he  was  already  the  operatic 
man  of  the  moment. 

His  letters  to  various  correspondents  during  the  next 
few  years  tell  the  same  unvarying  story.  We  find  one 
theatre  after  another  asking  for  permission  to  perform 
his  works,  while  he  occasionally  refuses  on  the  grounds 
that  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
theatre  officials  or  the  conductor  in  this  town  or  that, 
though  more  than  once  he  yields  with  a  heavy  heart,  the 
fee  being  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  him  in  the  desperate 
state  of  his  finances.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  modern 
legend  that  he  was  fighting  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
against  the  conservatism  of  an  uncomprehending  public, 
he  at  any  rate  was  blissfully  unconscious  of  being  in  any 
such  situation.  His  attitude  throughout  is  that  of  a  man 
perfectly  sure  of  himself  and  of  his  success,  given  an 
adequate  production.  In  August,  i8yo,  Liszt  gave  the 
first  performance  of  Lohengrin  at  Weimar.  The 
resources  of  so  small  a  theatre  were  quite  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  what  was  for  that  time  an  abnormally 
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difficult  work; x  and  only  the  genius  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Liszt  could  have  carried  it  through  at  all.  There  was 
a  good  deal  that  was  dubious  about  this  first  perform* 
ance,  and  though  the  effect  on  the  public  was 
undoubtedly  great,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  novel 
work  was  really  understood.  Wagner  himself  had  no 
doubt  that  a  victory  had  been  won.  In  October  he 
writes  to  Uhlig  that  three  performances  have  already 
been  given,  and  that  the  Intendant  is  so  pleased  that  he 
is  convinced  that  "  quite  the  same  popularity  is  assured 
to  this  opera  in  Weimar  as  Tannhduser  has  won.  They 
therefore  all  believe  that  only  small  concessions  on  my 
part  and  zealous  propaganda  on  theirs  are  necessary 
soon  to  place  the  whole  German  opera^public  at  my 
disposal.  I  presume  that  I  appear  to  them  quite  mad  if 
in  return  for  such  announcements  I  obstinately  assure 
them  that  they  are  in  error  about  something  which 
appears  to  me  quite  impossible/'  That  is  to  say,  he  will 
make  no  compromise  either  with  public  indolence  or 
with  the  routine  or  the  parsimony  of  the  theatres;  long 
as  his  operas  may  be,  he  will  permit  no  cuts,  and  unless 
he  can  be  sure  that  a  production  will  be  worthy  of  the 
work,  and  above  all  that  not  only  will  the  music  be  well 
sung  but  that  the  performance  will  set  forth  adequately 
the  inner  dramatic  idea  of  the  work,  he  will  not  consent 
to  the  production.  His  desire,  in  some  cases,  that  the 
theatre  contemplating  a  performance  should  enlist  the 
services  of  some  outsider,  such  as  Liszt,  on  whom  he 
could  rely  to  interpret  him  faithfully,  was  necessarily 
taken   by   the    local    conductor    and    Intendant    as    a 

1  Liszt's  letters  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  contain  many  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  personnel  of  the  theatre  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  operatic  productions.  See  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Franz  Liszt 
und  Carl  Alexander,  Grossherzog  von  Sachsen,  herausgegeben  von  La  Mara. 
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slight  on  their  own  abilities,  and  the  result  was  in* 
variably  a  certain  coolness  towards  him  in  these 
quarters. 

From  the  big  Court  theatres,  as  I  have  said,  nothing 
could  now  be  expected.  The  smaller  theatres  were  often 
unequal  to  the  exacting  demands  made  upon  their 
resources  by  these  Wagner  operas,  that  were  regarded 
as  exceptionally  difficult  in  those  days.  But  in  spite  of 
everything  we  find  one  theatre  after  another  either 
taking  up  the  operas  and  making  a  success  of  them,  or 
negotiating  for  them  and  only  abandoning  the  idea  of 
producing  them  because  of  the  unaccommodating 
attitude  of  the  composer  himself.  Lohengrin  has  made 
so  profound  an  impression  at  Weimar  that  there  is  talk 
of  a  Court  allowance  being  granted  to  the  exile  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  care*free  leisure  necessary  for  the 
writing  of  Siegfrieds  Tod  (the  germ^cell  from  which  the 
Ring  was  to  develop  slowly  in  the  course  of  many  years). 
"  All  this  recent  desire  to  produce  my  operas/'  he  tells 
Uhlig,  "  is  after  all  most  disgusting/'  He  is  sick  of  the 
unintelligent  and  inartistic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
German  theatre,  and  would  rather  not  have  his  works 
produced  at  all  than  have  them  given  by  welhmeaning 
but  stupid  people  whose  methods  he,  in  his  exile,  can* 
not  control.  Tannhduser  is  given  four  times  in  rapid 
succession  in  Schwerin,  '  the  subscription  list  being 
withdrawn,  and  with  crowds  from  all  parts,  even  by 
rail;  the  success  is  so  great  that  they  might  soon  try 
Lohengrin;  "  he  writes  to  Uhlig.  When  the  manager 
of  the  Zurich  theatre  is  taking  his  benefit,  he  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  give  the  Flying  Dutchman — a  sure  sign  of  its 
drawing  power.  While  the  morons  of  the  Press  were 
raving  about  the  cacophony  and  the  unintelligibility  of 
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the  Tannhduser  overture,  the  unsophisticated  public 
was  eating  the  new  music  up.  The  performance  of 
the  Tannhduser  overture/'  he  writes,  '  has  now  taken 
place  '  (in  Zurich,  under  his  own  direction) :  '  it 
surpassed  all  my  expectations,  for  it  really  went  admir* 
ably.  You  can  best  judge  of  this  by  its  effect,  which  was 
terrific.  .  .  .  After  what  I  have  accomplished  with  it 
here,  I  begin  to  set  some  store  by  this  piece  of  music : 
I  really  cannot  think  of  any  other  tone*poem  capable 
of  exercising  a  like  powerful  effect  on  sensitive, 
intelligent  natures."  Leipzig,  Prague,  Frankfort, 
Breslau,  Wiesbaden  and  other  theatres  are  anxious  to 
give  this  or  that  work  of  his.  Whatever  the  critics 
might  say,  the  public  was  not  only  keen  to  hear  this  man 
who  was  already  turning  the  world  of  opera  upside 
down  but  was  wildly  enthusiastic  over  what  it  heard. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  only  the  professional  or  academic 
mind,  with  its  traditions  and  its  prejudices,  that  found 
this  music  beyond  its  comprehension.  Thus  the 
nineteemyeanold  Hubert  Parry,  having  heard  the 
Tannhduser  overture  at  a  concert  of  the  London 
Philharmonic,  declared  that  he  ' '  couldn't  understand 
the  reason  of  a  great  deal  of  it;  some  of  it  was  very  fine; 
somewhat  giving  the  sensation  of  Chaos  with  Creation 
and  Form  beginning  to  be  perceptible."  Parry  tells  us 
also  that  when  the  old  bass  singer  Reichel  was  asked  (by 
Henry  Hugo  Pierson)  his  opinion  of  Wagner,  he  replied: 
'  I  have  heard  Tannhduser,  and  while  I  was  listening  to 
it  I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  but  when  I 
came  out  of  the  theatre  I  wept;  for,  said  I,  this  is  the 
downfall  of  German  music."  All  this  was  in  1867 — 
fifteen  years  or  so  after  quite  plain  unprofessional 
people,  such  as   those    in    Zurich,    had    gone    frantic 
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with     enthusiasm     over     the  Tannhduser     overture, 

while  in  town  after  town  the  opera  had  come  to  be 

regarded    as    about    the    best  drawing    card    of   the 
day. 
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Wagner  s  attitude  towards  the  Theatres 

wherever  we  turn,  in  fact,  we  find  the  same  piquant 
contrast  between  the  rage  and  the  gibes  of  the  professors 
and  the  Press  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  general  public ; 
unfortunately  for  complete  historical  accuracy,  how* 
ever,  the  biographers  and  the  historians  have  quoted 
only  the  invective  of  the  fools,  ignoring — no  doubt 
because  they  knew  nothing  of  their  subject  at  first  hand 
— the  attitude  of  the  more  sensible  plain  people.  They 
will  cite,  for  instance,  Uhlig's  remark  that  when  the 
Tannhauser  overture  was  given  in  Leipzig  (in  1846)1 
'  some  laughed,  while  others  smote  their  breasts  and 
thanked  God  that  they  were  not  as  this  man  was,"  and 
his  further  record  that  it  was  laughed  at  in  Paris  in 
18 jo.  But  if  they  had  gone  direct  to  the  article  of 
Uhlig's  from  which  these  familiar  citations  were 
originally  taken  they  would  have  read  the  following: 
The  opera  Tannhauser  *has  been  given  some  twenty 
times  in  Dresden  [Uhlig  is  writing  in  i8ji2]  and  each 
time  the  overture  has  electrified  the  public,  so  that  here 
we  cannot  understand  how  such  occurrences  as  this 
[i.e.,  the  unfavourable  reception  of  it  in  Paris]  can  have 
been  possible."  Uhlig  can  account  for  occasional  local 
aberrations  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  public  only  by 
the   fact   that   the   performance   must   have   been   an 

1  Leipzig  was  the  centre  of  the  Mendelssohn  cult. 

2  Sixteen  years  before  Hubert  Parry  found  such  difficulty  in  grasping 
the  "  reason  "  of  the  overture. 
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inadequate  one,  or  that  the  poetic  meaning  of  the 
overture  has  not  been  explained  and  grasped.  That  the 
overture  is  a  rational  and  consistent  musical  whole,  he 
says,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Dresden  and  Weimar 
many  musicians  '  carry  it  complete  in  their  heads/' 
As  for  the  nonsense  current  even  then  that  Wagner's 
music  was  "  unmelodic,"  which,  as  Uhlig  says,  merely 
means  that  he  does  not  write  barrehorgan  tunes  in  the 
style  of  Flotow  and  the  Italians,  the  sufficient  answer  to 
that  is  that  numbers  from  his  operas  'r  are  to  be  found 
in  Dresden  and  Weimar  [the  two  towns  in  which,  at 
that  time,  his  works  were  best  known]  on  every  piano, 
are  played  at  every  garden  concert,  arranged  for  every 
sort  of  instrument,  and  even  dished  up  for  the  Guards' 
parades." 

In  1867  schoohtrained  musicians  like  Parry  were  still 
shaking  their  heads  over  the  Tannhauser  overture, 
while  in  i8p  Wagner  can  tell  Uhlig  that  the  opera  has 
been  such  a  success  in  Schwerin  that  they  now  want  to 
follow  it  up  with  Lohengrin:  '  Tannhauser  has  pleased 
them:  in  a  short  time  it  has  drawn  nine  full  houses  ! 
Heavens  !  what  more  does  one  want  ?  "  A  few  weeks 
later  it  is  the  same  story  as  regards  two  other  towns. 

'Fabulous  news  has  lately  reached  me  fromBreslau: 
Michaelson  wrote  a  little  time  ago  of  eight  performances 
having  taken  place  there  to  overflowing  houses:  now 
Frau  Moritz  announces  to  me  (from  Wiesbaden)  that  in 
a  little  over  four  weeks  Tannhauser  had  been  given  there 
twelve  times,  and  always  to  crowded  houses.  Is  this 
really  possible  ?  '  And  always  there  is  the  other  side 
to  the  story;  so  far  is  he  from  regarding  himself  as  an 
innovator  who  is  beyond  simple  people's  understanding, 

and  therefore  dependent  upon  the  condescension  of 
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the  theatre  directors  for  a  hearing,  that  he  does  all  he 
can  to  bar  performances  which  he  has  reason  to  fear 
will  be  vocally  inadequate  or  dramatically  unintelligent. 
He  refuses  Tannhduser  to  '  a  travelling  director  in 
Rudolstadt."  It  still  rankles  in  him  that  the  success  of 
this  work  was  imperilled  at  its  first  production  in 
Dresden  through  an  inefficient  production,  whereas 
everywhere  else  '  the  first  performance  at  once  hit 
home,  which  certainly  did  not  happen  in  Dresden/'  So 
he  is  disinclined  to  let  the  Dresden  theatre  have  the 
chance  of  spoiling  Lohengrin.  Tannhduser,  it  seems, 
has  been  given  there  "  eleven  times,  and  always  to  full 
houses  and  with  equivalent  applause.  But  this  much 
is  certain :  I  have  a  presentiment  that  Dresden  will  now 
do  harm  to  my  Lohengrin;  therefore  if  it  comes  out 
there  I  shall  try  all  means  to  prevent  it,  as  soon  as  I 
hear  anything  for  certain/'  He  has,  in  fact,  he  tells  his 
old  Dresden  colleague  Heine,  '  withdrawn  Lohengrin 
everywhere  for  this  winter,  and  will  not  open  the  doors 
for  it  until  the  next/'  And  when  the  cautious  Fischer 
points  out  to  him  that  it  is  unwise  "  to  make  so  many 
out'ofthcway  demands/'  he  replies  that  his  friends 
are  wrong  in  imagining  it  "  to  be  my  sole  concern  to  see 
my  operas  performed."  He  laments  that  his  motives 
should  be  thus  misunderstood  even  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  under* 
stand.  '  I  care  absolutely  nothing  about  my  things  being 
given;  I  am  only  anxious  that  they  should  be  so  given 
as  I  intended;  he  who  will  not  and  cannot  do  that,  let 
him  leave  them  alone/' 
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The  Evidence  from  Venice 

I  have  not  cited  one  tenth  of  the  evidence  that  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Wagner's  letters  during  the  first  few 
years  of  his  exile;  but  perhaps  I  have  given  the  reader 
sufficient  of  it  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  during  all 
this  time  Wagner's  popularity  was  steadily  increasing, 
and  that  he  would  have  greeted  with  blank  astonish* 
ment  the  allegation  that  his  music  was  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Let  us  now  look  at  evidence  from  other  quarters  that  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Press,  and  in  spite  of  the 
practical  difficulties  he  had  raised  for  himself  by  his 
political  indiscretions,  Rienzi  (1842),  the  Flying 
Dutchman  (1843),  Tannhduser  (184J)  and  Lohengrin 
(i8jo)  had  already  made  him  the  most  talked*of 
German  opera  composer  of  his  day.1 

In  i8jj  he  was  invited  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts  in  London;  and  though  the  Press 
there  was  in  large  part  hostile  to  him,  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  public's  attitude  towards  him.  That 
he  must  have  been  by  this  time  an  outstanding  figure  in 
the  world  of  music  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  attend* 
ance  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at  the  seventh 
concert;    Wagner  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  points 

1  No  other  complete  opera  of  his  was  to  be  produced  till  Tristan  was 
given  in  1865  ;  but  extracts  from  this,  from  the  Meistersinger,  and  from  so 
much  of  the  Ring  as  was  yet  finished  were  occasionally  given  at  concerts 
before  that  date. 
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out  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  British  royal 
family  should  be  thus  publicly  bestowing  its  approval 
on  '  the  arch*traitor  against  whom  a  warrant  is  still 
out."  At  various  times  two  of  the  reigning  German 
princes,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  had  braved  the  displeasure  of  the  Saxon 
royal  house  by  pleading  for  an  amnesty  for  him.  The 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  of  Weimar,  in  a  letter  dated 
20th  April,  i8j6,  urges  on  the  King  of  Saxony  not 
merely  the  humanity  but  the  necessity  of  allowing 
Wagner  to  return  to  Germany  in  order  to  superintend 
the  production  of  his  own  works.  The  Grand  Duke 
speaks  of  Wagner's  "extraordinary  artistic  gifts  "  and 
of  the  reputation  his  operas  have  won  for  him.  The 
appeal  was  refused,  as  many  others  of  the  same  kind 
were;  Wagner  had  left  behind  him  in  the  Dresden 
Court  the  impression  of  an  ilbconditioned  and 
ungrateful  man,  and  both  the  King  and  the  high 
officials  consistently  refused  to  make  the  slightest 
distinction  between  him  and  the  other  participants  in 
the  rising  of  1849;  their  invariable  reply  to  appeals  for 
clemency  on  his  behalf  was  that  his  case  would  not  be 
considered  until  he  returned  and  stood  his  trial — a  step 
that  the  composer  thought  it  prudent  not  to  take,  for, 
in  view  of  the  heavy  punishment  that  had  been  meted 
out  to  his  opera  colleague  Rockel,  a  term  of  imprison* 
ment  would  have  been  a  practical  certainty.  But  it  was 
made  clear,  in  the  King  of  Saxony's  replies,  that  his 
'  remarkable  talent  "  was  fully  recognised  in  Dresden, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  insisted  upon  that  "  no 
talent,  however  great,  can  compensate  for  such 
ungrateful  and  scandalous  behaviour."  A  couple  of 
years    later    the    Grand    Duke    Frederick    of   Baden 
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interceded  for  Wagner,  but  with  no  more  success.  The 
Grand  Duke  spoke  of  the  exile's  desire  to  go  to  Carlsruhe 
to  hear  his  operas,  '  which  are  very  popular  in  our 
theatre  at  the  present  time/'  Wagner  himself,  in  his 
personal  petition  of  i8j8  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  says 
that  ' '  however  desperate  my  situation,  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  consent  to  the  first  performance  of  a  new 
work  of  mine  unless  I  myself  were  present,"  and  that 
his  object  in  wishing  to  return  to  Germany  "  is  certainly 
not  to  enjoy  such  empty  triumphs  as  might  easily  be 
won  by  an  artist  whose  works  have  met  with  applause  in 
many  theatres,"  but  solely  "to  be  able  to  be  present 
now  and  again  at  the  rehearsals  and  performances  of 
my  works,  especially  the  later  ones,  by  competent 
artists  in  a  properly  equipped  theatre." 

An  interesting  and  sometimes  amusing  light  on 
Wagner's  vogue  at  that  time  is  thrown  by  the  police 
reports  which,  all  unknown  to  him,  were  made  upon  him 
from  time  to  time.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  contained  in 
these  reports  represents  no  higher  flight  of  intelligence 
than  one  expects  from  a  police  spy;  but  every  now  and 
then  we  come  across  a  sentence  that  gives  us  a  hint  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  Thus  the  Vienna  police,  acting 
on  information  given  them  by  their  Zurich  agents, 
solemnly  inform  Dresden,  after  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
about  Wagner's  private  affairs,  that  '  belief  in  his 
'  music  of  the  future  '  is  notably  on  the  wane,  as  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  his  works,  in 
spite  of  their  brilliant  orchestration,  possess  neither 
soul  nor  melody — what  melodies  are  to  be  found  in 
them  he  has  stolen  from  others."  This  gifted  guardian 
of  law  and  order,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  no  better  show 
when  he  ventures  into  musical  criticism  than  the  musical 
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critics  themselves  had  done;  but  his  innocent  prattle 
is  of:  some  slight  service  to  our  inquiry.  He  was  mistaken 
in  his  supposition  that  belief  in  Wagner  was  "  notably 
on  the  wane;  '  but  the  very  expression  indicates  that 
until  then  there  had  been  considerable  "  belief  in 
'  the  music  of  the  future/'  The  tide  could  not  have 
been  held  to  be  ebbing  unless  it  had  previously  been 
recognised  as  high. 

In  the  summer  of  i8j8  came  the  crisis  at  the  Asyl — 
the  little  house  that  Wagner  occupied  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Wesendonck  mansion.  Minna's  jealousy  of  Frau 
Wesendonck  had  led  at  last  toa"  scene  "  between  the 
two  women,  after  which  a  further  residence  in  Zurich 
was  an  impossibility  for  Wagner.  Being  anxious  to  win 
the  necessary  peace  o£  mind  to  continue  work  at  his 
Tristan,  he  sent  Minna  away  for  a  cure  and  himself 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  from  August,  i8j8, 
to  March,  i8jq.  As  Venice  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Austria,  he  was  a  little  doubtful  at  first  whether  he 
would  be  allowed  to  settle  there.  His  Swiss  passport, 
however,  was  vised  without  demur  by  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  Berne,  and  none  of  the  Austrian  officials 
seems  to  have  adopted  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards 
him  with  the  exception  of  the  Vienna  chief  of  police, 
Baron  Kempen  von  Fichtenstamm.  This  zealous 
official  did  all  he  could  to  arouse  both  his  own  superiors 
and  the  Saxon  Court  to  a  sense  of  the  grave  danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  involved  in  the  residence  of  the 
Dresden  arch^revolutionary  in  the  city  of  the  lagoons. 
He  came  across  an  unexpected  obstacle,  however,  in  the 
person  of  the  Venice  Police  Councillor — a  gentleman, 
unknown  to  fame  until  the  other  day,  of  the  name  of 
Crespi,   whose   health   should   be   drunk   by   all    good 
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Wagnerians,  for  his  calm  good  sense  and  his  love  of 
music  alone  made  it  possible  for  the  fretted  and 
exhausted  composer  to  remain  in  Venice  and  bring  the 
score  of  Tristan  almost  to  its  completion.  Wagner,  who 
was  always  bewailing  his  hard  lot,  was  really  the  luckiest 
of  men;  and  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  good  luck 
that  ever  happened  to  him  was  Crespi,  as  we  now  see 
from  the  secret  correspondence  that  has  been  unearthed 
by  Lippert  from  the  Dresden  archives.1  As  Lippert 
says,  Crespi  "  must  have  been  a  lover  of  music  and  a 
person  of  intelligence  who  was  interested  in  the  new 
Wagnerian  movement.  So  favourable  indeed  is  the 
report  [to  Kempen  in  Vienna]  that  one  has  the  feeling 
that  the  police  were  prepared  to  do  their  best  to  remove 
all  obstacles  from  the  composer's  path/' 

Crespi  points  out  to  his  superior  that  since  Wagner's 
flight  from  Dresden  to  Switzerland  "  he  has  abstained 
from  all  political  activities  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  his  profession,  in  which,  as  composer, 
musical  essayist,  and  critic  he  has  shown  genius  of  a 
high  and  original  order;  as  the  begetter  of  the  so-called 
'  music  of  the  future  '  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
musical  and  aesthetic  movements  of  the  day.  His 
operas — e.g.,  his  Lohengrin,  which  was  given  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Vienna  with  the  greatest 
success — have  gradually  won  permanent  favour  in 
most  of  the  Court  Theatres  of  Germany,  and  have 
brought  the  composer  countless  testimonies  of 
appreciation."  Wagner,  he  continues,  is  in  bad  health, 
and  his  sole  desire  is  evidently  to  live  a  very  retired  life 


1  Woldemar  Lippert,  Richard  Wagners  Verbannung  und  Riickkehr, 
1849-1862.  Dresden,  1927.  There  is  an  English  version  by  Paul  England — 
Wagner  in  Exile  (Harrap,  1930). 
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in  Venice.  Kempen,  in  his  reply,  warns  Crespi  that  the 
latter  is  not  addressing  himself,  as  he  should  do,  to  the 
serious  side  of  the  case — the  political — and  urges  him  to 
'  keep  the  political  suspect  in  question  under  the 
strictest  supervision  during  his  stay  in  Venice. "  In 
response  to  this,  the  Venice  officials  asked  to  see  the 
composer's  passport  again,  and,  finding  it  in  perfect 
order,  returned  it  to  him  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would  not  be  interfered  with  again.  He  tells  Minna, 
with  manifest  enjoyment,  that  the  covering  envelope 
was  addressed  to  "  The  renowned  Herr  Wagner/ ; 
From  another  letter  to  Minna  it  appears  that  the 
Austrian  officers  and  the  military  bands  in  Venice  were 
treating  him  with  great  deference;  plainly  he  was  by 
this  time  a  person  of  cosmopolitan  renown.  Further 
machinations  on  the  part  of  the  implacable  Kempen 
brought  another  conciliatory  report  from  Crespi. 
Wagner,  it  seems,  is  very  much  sought  after  both  by 
musical  people  and  by  persons  of  high  standing:  he  has 
been  asked  by  the  Trieste  Musical  Society  '  to  give 
some  lectures  on  the  new  style  of  music/'  and  "  many 
lovers  of  music  here — among  them  some  distinguished 
figures  like  the  Russian  Prince  Dolgoruki  .  .  .  and 
Princess  Galitzin — have  approached  Signor  Wagner  on 
the  subject  of  conducting  a  performance  of  some  of  his 
compositions/'  '  Having  regard  to  the  fame  he  has 
won  by  his  musical  talents,"  the  Venice  police  are 
reluctant  to  hurt  his  feelings  unnecessarily,  so,  if  Vienna 
insists  on  it,  they  will  give  him  a  polite  hint  that,  his 
health  having  now  improved,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  remain  any  longer  in  Austrian  territory. 
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shortly  after  leaving  Venice,  and  finding  that  in  spite 
of  all  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  powerful  friends  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Germany,  he 
resolves  upon  yet  another  attempt  to  establish  himself 
in  Paris.  He  is  still  without  the  slightest  inkling  of 
what  the  romantic  writers  of  a  much  later  day  would 
have  us  believe  was  his  true  position  in  the  world — that 
of  a  composer  under  a  wellmigh  universal  ban.  He 
would  have  been  surprised  to  be  told  that  even  yet  he 
was  one  of  the  despised  and  rejected  of  composers,  a 
man  whose  music  was  so  much  beyond  the  compre* 
hension  of  his  contemporaries  that  recognition  of  his 
genius  could  at  the  best  be  only  posthumous.  On  the 
contrary,  both  he  and  his  Parisian  friends  are  certain 
that  not  only  new  fame  but  a  fortune  is  waiting  for  him 
across  the  frontier.  '  Undeniably  great  successes  stand 
before  me,"  he  writes  to  Minna  from  Paris,  "  provided 
I  remain  here.  ...  I  am  run  after,  people  come  to  my 
house,  I  don't  have  to  go  and  seek  them;  the  whole  of 
my  operas  are  displayed  in  the  music  shops."  In 
February  and  March,  i860,  he  gave  concerts  in  Paris. 
At  the  first,  which  included  "  pieces  chosen  from  my 
various  operas,  including  [the  as  yet  unperformed] 
Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the  depressing  knowledge  was  still 
withheld  from  him  that  as  a  composer  nobody  loved 
him.    The  pieces,  he  tells  us  in  Adein  Lcben,  "  met  with 
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an  entirely  favourable,  nay  enthusiastic  reception  from 
the  public,  and  I  even  had  the  experience  of  one  of  my 
pieces,  the  March  from  Tannhduser,  being  interrupted 
by  storms  of  applause.  .  .  .  Well  satisfied  as  I  was,  both 
by  the  way  in  which  the  concert  had  been  carried  out 
and  its  enthusiastic  reception,  I  had  on  the  following 
days  to  overcome  contrary  impressions  caused  by  the 
papers  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  against  me."  It 
was  the  usual  story — the  public  for  him,  the  Press 
against  him. 

Concerts,  he  soon  discovered,  were  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  French  public,  that  was  for  the  most  part 
interested  only  in  opera  and  ballet.  He  had  difficulty 
in  filling  the  hall  for  the  next  two  concerts,  but  once 
more  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  general  reception 
of  his  music.  The  concerts  involved  him  in  a  heavy 
loss,  as  did  several  of  those  he  gave  in  Germany  in  later 
years ;  even  with  full  houses  it  was  sometimes  impossible 
to  cover  the  huge  expenses,  and  he  was  not  always  wise 
in  the  choice  o£  the  time  and  place  for  a  concert. 

That  he  was  by  now  the  leading  figure  in  the  world 
of  music  is  shown  by  the  powerful  interests  that  brought 
about  the  production  of  Tannhduser  in  Paris  in  1861, 
and  the  immense  sums  that  were  lavished  on  that  pro* 
duction.  The  withdrawal  of  the  work  after  the  third 
performance  was  due  to  circumstances  quite  uncon* 
nected  with  the  public  opinion  of  its  value  as  a  work  of 
art.  He  had  gathered  against  him  a  crowd  of  enemies. 
His  refusal  to  alter  the  opera  so  as  to  have  a  ballet  in  the 
second  act  brought  down  on  him  the  concentrated 
blackguardism  of  certain  fashionable  coteries  of  which 
the  centre  was  the  notorious  Jockey  Club.  Political 
forces  came  into  play:    he  was  a  foreigner  to  whom 
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more  consideration  was  being  shown,  and  on  whom 
more  money  was  being  spent,  than  any  native  composer 
could  count  on  at  the  Opera.  He  was  known  to  be  the 
protege  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and,  through  him, 
of  Napoleon  III ;  and  he  was  believed  to  have  extracted 
large  sums  from  the  Emperor's  pocket.  Most  of  the 
French  composers  hated  him  because  they  dreaded  him. 
The  Press  hated  him  because,  as  usual,  he  had  treated 
it  with  open  contempt.  But  the  Paris  Tannhduser 
furore  of  i860  and  1861  had  one  good  result.  After  the 
noise  that  all  these  stupendous  musical  preparations  in 
an  alien  country  had  made  in  the  musical  world,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  the  Dresden  Court  officials  to 
persist  in  their  exclusion  of  him  from  Germany.  With 
every  year  that  had  elapsed  since  his  flight  in  1849  he 
had  become  a  more  significant  figure  in  the  world's 
music;  and  the  feeling  was  growing  in  Germany  that 
it  was  not  merely  an  absurdity  but  an  iniquity  that  the 
one  living  composer  who  was  the  acknowledged  glory 
of  the  race  should  be  permanently  banished  from 
German  soil.  Wires  were  once  more  pulled,  and  the 
Saxon  authorities  found  a  diplomatic  way  out  of  their 
gathering  difficulties  through  Minna.  Her  health 
made  it  imperative  that  she  should  live  in  Dresden, 
where  she  could  be  taken  care  of  not  only  by  friends  of 
her  own  mental  type  and  social  class  but  by  her  old 
doctor,  Pusinelli,  who  was  devoted  both  to  her  and  to 
Wagner.  Already  in  July,  i860,  the  ban  on  Wagner 
had  been  removed  to  the  extent  that  he  was  allowed  to 
enter  any  state  of  the  German  Federation  except  Saxony 
— though  as  yet  he  was  neither  amnestied  nor  pardoned. 
"  At  last,"  says  Lippert,  "  it  dawned  even  on  officials 
and  courtiers  that  the  man  must  be  something  more 
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than-  a  mere  theatrical  agitator  or  incendiary;  persons 
of  princely  rank,  related  to  the  [Saxon]  Royal  Family, 
had  received  him,  distinguished  him  with  their  favour, 
even  urgently  interceded  for  him  with  Saxony,  had 
been  his  patrons,  or  at  least  had  shown  him  gracious 
consideration.  Among  these  were  Queen  Victoria  and 
Albert,  Prince  Consort  (himself  one  of  the  Wettin 
family),  and  the  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses  of  Weimar 
and  Baden,  the  Princess — by  this  time  Queen — of 
Prussia,  the  Austrian  Archduke  who  was  Governor  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Was 
Saxony  still  to  keep  to  its  isolation — Saxony,  where  for 
years  the  Court  Theatre  had  had  to  open  its  doors  to 
Wagner's  operas,  since  Saxony  could  not  remain  outside 
the  world  of  European  culture  ?  '  He  had,  in  fact, 
beaten  the  rulers  oE  a  Kingdom  with  his  music  as  his 
solitary  arm;  they  had  either  to  readmit  him  among 
them  or  be  the  scorn  of  the  world.  In  March,  1862,  he 
was  officially  informed  that  he  was  pardoned,  and  that 
Saxony  also  was  open  to  him  once  more. 
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Wagner  and  Breitkppf  &  H  artel 

i 

before  we  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  in  Wagner's  career 
in  the  concert  room  and  the  opera  house,  let  us  digress 
for  a  moment  to  examine  his  relations  with  the  pub* 
lishers.  This  should  give  us  as  good  a  pointer  as  any  to 
his  position  in  the  world  of  music;  for  publishers  are  an 
unsentimental  crew,  who  buy  only  what  they  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  sell. 

Rienzi  had  been  produced  on  October  20,  1842,  the 
Flying  Dutchman  on  January  2,  1843,  the  Love  Feast  of 
the  Apostles  on  July  6,  1843,  Tannhauser  on  October  19, 
184J.  On  July  11,  1843,  we  fincl  him  asking  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  to  publish  the  Flying  Dutchman;  he  speaks 
of  its  success,  and  is  confident  it  will  prove  not  a  bad 
business  proposition  for  them.  The  celebrated  firm — 
at  that  time  the  leading  German  music  publishing  house 
— were  quite  agreeable  in  the  abstract.  There  was  only 
one  trifling  difficulty:  Wagner  had  the  youthful 
temerity  to  hold  that  a  composer  should  get  something 
like  an  adequate  return  for  the  product  of  his  industry. 
It  was  an  almost  unprecedented  claim  in  the  Germany 
of  that  epoch.  In  a  politely  sarcastic  letter  to  them  of 
the  27th  July  he  says  he  notes  that  they  think  the 
Flying  Dutchman  worth  the  expense  of  engraving,  but 
not  of  an  honorarium. x     He  is  determined  that  either 

1  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the  impecunious  composer  stood 
a  very  poor  chance  against  the  publishers.  They  had  the  whip  hand  of 
him,  and  he  was  rarely  allowed  to  forget  it. 
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the  opera  shall  not  be  published  at  all  or  he  will  be 
properly  paid  for  it;  accordingly  he  will  wait  until  its 
further  successes  have  given  the  publishers  reason  to 
change  their  minds  on  this  important  point.  One  or 
two  of  his  following  letters  are  apparently  no  longer  in 
the  Breitkopf  archives;  but  from  theirs  of  January  27, 
1844,  we  gather  that  he  had  declared  himself  willing 
to  take  a  royalty  on  sales.  But  this  apparently  fair 
proposition  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  firm.  They 
were  at  pains  to  impress  on  him  that  things  were  not 
always  what  they  seemed  in  the  publishing  world;  and 
they  suggested  a  compromise.  As  I  am  not  writing  a 
biography  of  Wagner  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  give 
in  full  detail  the  story  of  the  business  propositions  and 
counter*propositions  between  him  and  Breitkopf;  what 
we  are  concerned  with  is  merely  the  evidence  the  corre* 
spondence  affords  as  to  the  esteem,  or  lack  of  esteem,  in 
which  he  was  held  as  a  composer.  It  is  clear  from 
Breitkopf 's  letters  that  the  publishers  would  have  been 
quite  willing  to  take  the  work  of  this  rising  young 
musician;  all  they  objected  to  was  paying  a  farthing 
more  than  they  thought  they  could  beat  him  down  to. 
That  they  regarded  him  as  a  good  speculation  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  negotiations  over  the  Flying 
Dutchman  are  still  proceeding,  they  undertake  without 
demur  the  publication  of  the  Love  Feast  of  the  Apostles 
— both  the  full  score  and  a  piano  arrangement;  though, 
with  the  commendable  candour  that  was  typical  of  the 
publishers  of  those  days,  they  do  not  conceal  from  him 
the  fact  that  they  expect  to  lose  over  it;  which  only 
makes  their  generosity  all  the  more  worthy  of  admiration 
by  posterity. 

Sure  of  his  coming  success,  and  being  unwilling  to 
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forego  for  a  publisher's  benefit  whatever  profit  there 
might  be  in  his  music,  Wagner  now  embarked  upon  a 
course  that  soon  led  him  into  one  of  those  financial 
morasses  into  which  he  had  so  remarkable  an  aptitude 
for  falling.  He  resolved  to  become  his  own  publisher. 
He  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  some 
of  his  friends — their  willingness  to  lend  it  him  is  evidence 
of  their  faith  in  his  future — and  he  issued  Rienzi,  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  Tannhauser  through  one  Meser, 
a  small  Dresden  printer  over  whom  he  had  managed  to 
cast  his  spell.  He  was  not  long  in  learning  that  a  big 
publisher,  even  if  he  does  not  pay,  is  in  some  respects 
better  for  a  young  composer  than  amateur  publication 
on  his  own  account  and  at  his  own  expense.  In  1848 — 
four  years  after  Wagner  had  entered  into  this  arrange* 
ment  with  Meser — he  asks  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  to 
take  over  the  undertaking.  Their  reply  is  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  of  course  very  much  like  to  be  associated 
with  "  such  a  string  of  important  works/ '  but  they  are 
compelled  to  decline  for  purely  business  reasons,  among 
them  the  difficulty  of  making  fresh  arrangements  with 
the  music  shops  with  regard  to  old  works  of  which 
"  pro  novitate  "  copies  had  already  been  sent  out  so 
long  ago.  They  cannot  even  ask  him  to  let  them  see  his 
latest  opera,  Lohengrin,  which  he  has  just  finished.  For 
the  period  was  June,  1848;  political  and  economic 
troubles  were  spreading  over  all  Europe,  and  business 
men  had  to  be  cautious.  'We  are  living/'  they  write  to 
Wagner,  "in  a  time  that  is  unfavourable — we  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  inimical — to  music;  many 
theatres  are  closed  altogether,  everyone  is  taken  up  with 
politics  and  lacks  the  peace  of  mind  requisite  for  art. 
.  .  .  We  take  the   gloomiest  view   imaginable   of  the 
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future,  especially  with  regard  to  works  (such  as  yours) 
that  are  extremely  expensive  to  produce  on  the  stage, 
and  the  performance  of  which  in  German  theatres  in 
the  period  ahead  o£  us  is  bound  to  meet  with  even 
greater  difficulties  than  formerly/' 

Less  than  a  year  after  this,  Wagner,  for  his  complicity 
in  the  Dresden  rising  of  May,  1849,  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Switzerland.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
eleven  years  of  exile  and  of  financial  troubles. 


The  correspondence  with  Breitkopf  is  not  renewed 
until  April,  i8ji,  when  he  offers  them  the  full  score  and 
the  piano  score  of  Lohengrin,  which  had  been  produced 
by  Liszt  in  Weimar  in  August,  i8jo.  He  is  rather 
despairing  about  his  immediate  future;  as  he  admits  to 
Breitkopf,  he  cannot  hope  for  much  further  spread  of 
his  operas  among  the  German  theatres  at  the  moment, 
because  of  his  political  follies.  The  times  are  out  of 
joint,  though  the  more  thoughtful  spirits  look  forward 
to  an  ultimate  regeneration  of  the,  at  present,  deplore 
able  German  stage.  In  1843  ne  nao^  bought  a  piano 
from  Breitkopfs.  In  1845  tney  nac^  dunned  him  for  the 
balance  of  200  thalers  outstanding  in  respect  of  this;  he 
had  of  course  been  unable  to  pay — for  this  was  only  one 
of  his  numerous  debts — and  he  still  owed  the  firm  the 
money  when  he  fled  from  Dresden.  He  now,  in  18^1, 
offers  them  Lohengrin  in  extinction  of  the  debt. 

After  some  further  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
Breitkopfs  go  to  Weimar  to  hear  Lohengrin  for  them* 
selves:  their  caution  is  excusable,  for  it  must  have 
seemed  doubtful  to  most  people  that  the  exiled  and 
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proscribed  revolutionary  would  ever  succeed  in  rehabili* 
tating  himself  in  monarchical  Germany,  and  until  there 
were  sure  signs  of  the  theatres  generally  declaring  for 
him  the  publishers  would  naturally  fight  shy  of  further 
expenditure  on  him.  But  the  performance  and  the 
reception  of  Lohengrin  convinced  them  that  the  opera 
would  be  a  safe  business  proposition;  and  in  April, 
i8ji,  they  told  Wagner  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  publication  of  the  work,  though  at  first  they 
would  engrave  only  the  piano  score,  postponing  the 
issue  of  the  full  score  until  there  were  clear  signs  of  a 
general  demand  by  the  theatres  for  the  opera. 

Wagner  is  quite  grateful  to  them;  no  doubt  he  was 
ready  just  then  to  snatch  at  anything  that  would  relieve 
him  of  part  at  any  rate  of  the  burden  of  his  debts.  And 
in  a  couple  of  months  they  declare  their  readiness  to 
proceed  with  the  full  score;  they  make  the  customary 
bones  about  it,  as  if  they  were  well  aware  it  was  idealism 
rather  than  good  business  on  their  part,  but  reading 
between  the  lines  we  gather  that  they  had  found  reason 
to  believe  that  the  work  had  a  future.  Wagner  could 
hardly  believe  in  his  good  fortune;  it  seems  to  him 
fabulous,  he  writes  to  Liszt,  that  Breitkopfs  should  be 
willing  to  publish  "  the  full  score  of  an  opera  that  has 
been  given  nowhere  but  in  Weimar.7'  It  really  was 
astonishing — except  on  the  assumption,  at  which  I  have 
hinted,  that  Breitkopfs,  who  were  very  acute  and 
exceptionally  cautious  business  men,  had  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  better  than  the  composer  himself.  In  his 
letter  of  the  30th  June  to  them  he  says  he  feels  "  almost 
ashamed  "  when  he  reflects  upon  this  "  act  of  noblesse  " 
on  their  part.  They  probably  smiled  when  they  read 
the  letter.     They  have  so  much   confidence   in  their 
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bargain  that  they  also  undertake  to  publish  his  booklet 
A  Communication  to  my  Friends,  though  they  are  careful 
to  point  out  to  him  that,  "  by  their  very  nature,  works 
of  this  kind  appeal  only  to  a  very  small  circle  of  readers, 
and  consequently  he  must  not  expect  too  much  hard 
cash  from  them  in  this  connection.  He  is  anxious, 
however,  for  this  pamphlet  and  the  three  opera  poems 
that  formed  part  of  it  to  appear,  for  only  by  this  means, 
as  he  tells  them,  can  he  hope  to  '  give  the  right 
direction,  which  is  so  necessary  for  my  further  artistic 
activities,  to  the  continually  growing  interest  of  the 
public  in  me." 

Several  theatres  now  begin  to  think  of  giving 
Tannhduser.  Wagner  hopes  that  the  performances  will 
not  be  too  bad,  so  that  the  success  of  them  may  lead  to 
a  general  demand  for  Lohengrin.  Dresden  has  been 
considering  a  production  o£  the  latter,  but  Wagner  sets 
his  face  against  it,  as  he  has  no  guarantee  that  the 
performance  will  be  in  accordance  with  his  intentions; 
and  his  publishers,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  must 
have  felt  that  a  composer  who  was  not  in  the  least  keen 
about  his  works  being  given  under  existing  conditions 
was  a  particularly  trying  business  proposition.  We  find 
him,  in  September,  i8j2,  asking  Breitkopfs  to  have 
patience  with  regard  to  Lohengrin;  '  first  of  all,"  he 
tells  them,  "  my  Tannhduser  must  open  the  path,  before 
Lohengrin  is  to  be  thought  of:  I  have  insisted  on  this 
fundamental  point  with  the  theatres  and  stipulated  for  a 
good  production  o£  Tannhduser  before  they  go  on  to 
Lohengrin,  for  which  the  executants  and  the  manner  of 
performance  will  come  of  themselves  when  they  have 
graduated  through  Tannhduser.  Since  a  goodly  number 
of  theatres  are  now  preparing  Tannhduser,  I  hope  to  see 
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Lohengrin  going  well  by  next  year."     Breitkopfs  can 

accordingly    proceed    with    the    score    of   Lohengrin, 

though  he  doubts  whether  there  are  more  than  twenty 

theatres  in  Germany  that  are  capable  of  giving  the  work. 

His  publishers  must  have  found  it  hard  to  understand 

his  point  of  view,  and  in  a  letter  of  November,  18^2, 

they  hope  he  will  not  be  offended  if  they  speak  rather 

plainly  to  him.        The  numerous  rumours — sometimes 

they  are  more  than  rumours — as  to  the  great  difficulties 

which  you  yourself  place  in  the  way  of  performances  of 

your  works,  the  epistolary  and  printed1  demands  you 

make  on  the  actors  and  the  other  people  concerned,  the 

rapidity  and  the  peremptoriness  with  which  you  with* 

draw  your  scores  when  everything  is  not  according  to 

your  wishes,  must  necessarily  place  difficulties  in  our 

way  as  your  publishers;  "  and  they  recommend  him  to 

adopt  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  be  a  trifle  more 

accommodating  until  the  victory  has  been  won,  after 

which  he  can  be  as  exacting  as  he  pleases.     He  must 

have  been  a  problem  quite  new  in  their  experience  of 

composers;      and    they    must    have    shrugged    their 

shoulders  in  resignation  when  they  found  him,  in  spite 

of  their   good   advice,   still  setting   one  theatre   after 

another  against  him  by  his  demands.    And  they  must 

have  been  frankly  astonished  when  he  told  them,  at  a 

later  date,  that  he  had  only  consented  to  Lohengrin 

being  published  because  he  had  no  hopes  in  connection 

with  it  during  his  lifetime,  and  that  he  is  astonished  at 

the  successes  it  has  won.    His  fame,  indeed,  must  have 

been  spreading  rapidly  in  the  early  fifties;    in  Breslau 

alone  6,000  copies  o£  the  libretto  of  Lohengrin  were 

1  Wagner  had  had  a  pamphlet  on  The  Performing  of  Tannhduser  printed 
and  sent  round  to  the  theatres. 
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called  for.  Breitkopfs  print  nine  detached  vocal 
numbers  from  the  opera,  and  are  so  confident  of  the 
vogue  of  these  that  they  send  him  300  thalers  for  them 
in  advance.  Theatre  after  theatre,  in  fact,  is  now  in* 
teresting  itself  in  the  work.  A  further  indication  of  his 
growing  popularity  is  that  Breitkopfs  pay  him  20  louis 
d;or  for  the  score  of  the  Faust  Overture,  which  they  had 
previously  not  been  at  all  keen  about  taking.  Charao 
teristically  enough,  he  has  no  sooner  sold  the  work  than 
he  tells  his  publishers  he  regrets  having  done  so,  for  he 
knows  that  the  conductors  who  have  attempted  it  have 
merely  made  a  mess  of  it;  it  would  have  been  better, 
he  thinks,  had  he  delayed  publication  till  he  himself 
could  ensure  a  few  model  performances  of  it. 


3 
In  June,  i8j6,  he  broaches  once  more  the  question  of 
the  publication  of  the  Ring.  The  Rheingold  and  the 
Valkyrie,  he  tells  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  are  already 
complete  in  the  full  score,  and  he  is  confident  of  being 
able  to  finish  the  remaining  two  works  within  the  next 
couple  of  years,  so  that  a  performance  can  be  planned 
for  the  summer  of  18^9.  He  is  not  oppressed  with  any 
fears  that  the  work  will  be  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  he  ought  to  have  been  had  he 
realised  his  responsibility  to  the  modern  writers  of 
fictive  musical  biography.  On  the  contrary,  he  hopes 
that  "  in  my  ISLibelungen  I  shall  have  produced  a  work 
that  will  be  popular  and  national  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  terms."  He  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  either 
from  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  or  from  himself  that  the 
tetralogy  will  present  theatrical  producers  with  many 
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new  and  difficult  problems ;   nevertheless  he  is  confident 
that  the  thing  can  be  done.    He  himself  will  supervise 
the  first  performance,  which  will  constitute  the  model. 
The  other  German  theatres  will  then  take  it  up,  but 
'  naturally  there  will  have  to  come  about  in  them  a  quite 
new   tendency    and    direction;     the    thought    of  this, 
however,  does  not  appal  me,  but  merely  stimulates  me/' 
He  does  not  lack  exalted  patrons;   he  could  easily  get  a 
production  at  Weimar,  for  example.    But  he  is  reluctant 
to  accept  the  ducal  patronage  offered  him,  as  he  wishes 
to  keep  a  free  hand  as  regards  the  place  and  manner  of 
the  production.    (It  was  only  gradually  borne  in  on  him 
that  the  vast  work  was  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
small  theatre  such  as  that  of  Weimar).     But  he  needs 
money.    Had  he  put  the  same  amount  of  work  into  two 
or  three  selkexistent  operas  during  the  last  few  years, 
he  says,  he  would  by  now  have  been    enjoying  good 
revenues  from  them:    as  it  is,  he  can  do  nothing  with 
this  huge  founbarrelled    undertaking    till    it   is    quite 
complete.     Will  not  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  come  to  his 
rescue  ?    Final  business  arrangements,  of  course,  cannot 
be  made  until  the  whole  work  is  ready  and  has  been 
produced;   but  meanwhile  will  not  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
act  as  a  sort  of  practical  patron  to  him  ?    Will  they  come 
to  his  help  with  a  temporary  subvention,  to  be  paid  to 
him  each  half-year  until  the  whole  Ring  is  complete  in 
i8j8,  by  way  of  advance  on  the  profits  of  it  ? 

Breitkopfs'  reply  is  not  available,  but  from  the  letters 
that  follow,  and  from  some  of  Wagner's  to  Liszt,  we 
gather  that  while  they  were  not  fundamentally  unwilling 
to  discuss  the  daringly  novel  proposition,  their  business 
instinct  made  them  cautious  in  face  of  the  obvious 
difficulties    and    uncertainties    of  the   situation.      The 
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remaining  works  of  the  tetralogy  might  not  be  ready 
for  years:  they  might  never  be  finished.  That  the 
publishers  should  even  have  given  their  consideration 
to  the  scheme  put  forward  by  Wagner  is  an  indication 
of  the  vogue  he  must  have  had  by  this  time;  for  so 
audacious  a  proposition  can  never  before  or  since  have 
been  put  to  any  music  publisher.  And  Wagner,  as 
usual,  by  his  complaints  against  the  German  theatres  of 
his  day  unconsciously  did  nothing  to  encourage  his 
publishers,  and  everything  to  make  them  walk  warily 
in  this  uncharted  and  perilous  territory.  He  returns  to 
his  complaints  against  the  theatres  and  his  expressions 
of  discontent  with  their  handling  of  his  operas.  A  new 
spirit  will  be  needed  in  them  before  his  ideals  can  be 
achieved.  Yet  he  feels  justified  in  hoping,  in  view  of 
the  surprising  success  his  works  have  had.  Tannhauser, 
for  instance,  has  gone  ahead  in  Berlin  in  spite  of  the 
enmity  of  the  critics  and  a  production  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  was  quite  contrary  to  his  intent 
tions  in  the  work.  All  in  all,  he  looks  forward  to  the 
future  with  confidence.  But  the  completion  of  the 
Ring  is  a  colossal  task;  and  meanwhile  he  must  live  and 
have  the  necessary  external  quiet  and  internal  peace  of 
soul.  Wherever  he  sets  up  his  abode,  for  instance,  he  is 
driven  crazy  by  practisers  of  the  piano;  he  wants  a  little 
house  and  garden  of  his  own  where  he  can  be  sure  of 
quietness  and  concentration.  He  knows  that  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  it  will  be  most  difficult  for 
Breitkopfs  to  come  to  any  final  arrangement  with  him; 
but  will  they  come  to  his  rescue  with  2,000  louis  d'or 
(about  £i,Joo),  for  the  whole  Ring,  one  half  to  be  paid 
now  for  the  Rheingold  and  the  Valkyrie,  joo  louis  on  the 
receipt  of  Siegfried  (in  18^7),  and  the  final  yoo  on  the 
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completion  of  the  G  otter dammerung  (by  the  end  of 
i8j8)  ?  The  earlier  sections  can  be  engraved  at  once, 
but  are  not  to  be  issued  until  the  whole  tetralogy  is 
ready.  For  the  engraving  of  the  huge  full  scores  he 
suggests  opening  a  public  subscription — a  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  the  extent  and  the  goodwill  of  his  public. 
If  Breitkopfs  do  not  agree  to  all  this,  he  is  afraid  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  go  on  with  the  work.  He  must 
turn  his  attention  to  a  smaller  and  more  immediately 
practical  opera  that  he  has  in  his  mind  (Tristan);  but 
he  is  doubtful  whether,  if  he  has  to  suspend  operations 
for  any  length  of  time  on  the  Ring,  he  will  ever  be  able 
to  recapture  the  mood  of  it. 

Breitkopfs'  reply  is  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws 
not  only  on  the  position  of  Wagner  but  on  the  state  of 
the  German  musical  world  of  the  time.  They  are  sure 
that  the  publication  of  his  King  "  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  greatest  and  most  honourable  undertaking  of  our 
time;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  such  undertaking,  the  only 
one  of  such  magnitude,  of  such  consequence/'  They 
make  the  "  bitter  confession  '  that  no  other  great 
music  but  his  is  now  being  written,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems;  they  are  accord* 
ingly  concentrating  on  the  reissue  of  old  music  (the 
big  Bachgesellschaft  and  similar  editions).  They  await 
the  appearance  of  the  stupendous  Ring  with  the 
profoundest  interest.  But  for  publishers  the  present 
situation  in  music  is  a  difficult  one.  The  public  indeed 
flocks  to  opera  in  the  theatre,  but  does  not  buy  operatic 
scores  as  it  used  to  do,  or  vocal  selections  from  operas; 
it  is  turning  rather  to  Lieder  and  to  excerpts  from 
oratorios.  As  regards  operas,  it  wants,  for  the  most  part, 
only  simple  piano  arrangements  without  words.     He 
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will  therefore  see  that  works  like  his  present  peculiar 
difficulties  to  the  publishers.  They  would  very  much 
like  to  agree  to  his  terms,  but  are  not  able  to  do  so  in 
full,  for  the  future  is  uncertain.  They  suggest  that  he 
should  take  just  half  of  what  he  had  proposed  as  a  first 
payment,  on  the  dates  already  named  by  him,  the  other 
half  to  be  contingent  on  sales,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  divided  equally  between  him  and  them.  They 
reject,  on  practical  business  grounds,  his  idealistic 
proposal  that  the  four  scores  should  be  issued  simuU 
taneously,  and  advise  him,  in  his  own  interest,  to  allow 
piano  scores  of  them  (without  words),  also  to  be 
published.  They  ask  him  to  leave  all  matters  of  this 
kind  in  their  hands  and  to  trust  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  trade  and  their  experience  of  the  purchasing  public. 
It  is  clear  from  their  letter  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
risks  they  know  themselves  to  be  running — for  they  are 
gambling  on  his  finishing  the  work  within  a  reasonable 
time,  during  which  they  are  bound  to  be  out  of  pocket, 
and  on  the  success  of  a  work  the  like  and  the  scope  and 
the  difficulties  of  which  the  world  had  never  yet  seen — 
they  are  anxious  not  to  lose  the  Ring  if  they  can  feel 
their  interests  to  be  reasonably  safeguarded.  There 
could  be  no  stronger  testimony  than  this  correspondence 
to  the  position  Wagner  had  by  this  time  achieved  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  epoch. 

Breitkopfs'  reply  was  of  course  unsatisfactory  to 
Wagner.  He  had  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  complete 
the  work,  or  of  its  ultimate  success.  But  he  needs 
money  for  his  immediate  necessities  and  to  see  him 
through  the  next  few  years.  Large  profits  at  some 
distant  date  do  not  interest  him,  for  he  has  no  children 
to    provide   for.      What   he   wants   is   the    means    to 
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proceed  with  his  great  work  now,  so  he  makes  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  a  countenproposition.  Will  they  pay  him 
a  small  life  annuity  in  exchange  for  the  Ring — or,  if 
they  are  afraid  o£  either  his  or  his  wife's  living  too  long, 
an  annuity  of  yo  louis  d'or  for  twenty  years  only,  the 
total  therefore  being  merely  the  1,000  louis  he  had 
originally  suggested  as  the  second  half  of  the  contract  ? 
He  does  not  set  his  face  against  piano  arrangements,  but 
stipulates  that  they  shall  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  clearly  the  symphonic  flow  of  his  music.  Finally 
he  invites  them  to  visit  him  in  Zurich  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  scope  and  nature  of  his  work :  Liszt  will  play  the 
piano,  he  himself  will  sing. 

But  Breitkopfs  now  are  visibly  cooling  off;  it  is 
possible  that  their  natural  caution  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  warnings  uttered  by  certain  musicians  in  Leipzig 
who  were  not  favourably  inclined  towards  Wagner. 
They  hint  that  they  had  already,  in  their  desire  to  be 
associated  with  his  great  work,  gone  further  in  the  way 
of  an  offer  than  was  consistent  with  strict  business 
prudence.  They  have  read  the  text,  and  really  cannot 
see  how  such  a  poem  can  be  realised  in  music  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  will  understand  it ;  and  if  not,  what 
chance  is  there  of  the  publishers  selling  the  scores  ? 
Wagner,  perhaps  rightly,  suspects  that  '  a  third 
person  "  (supposed  to  be  Julius  Rietz,  the  conductor  at 
the  Leipzig  Opera)  has  been  influencing  their  opinion; 
and  he  tries  once  more  to  bring  them  round  to  his  point 
of  view.  He  expects  great  popularity  for  Siegfried  in 
all  the  German  theatres;  and  the  success  of  this  will 
smooth  the  path  for  the  other  sections  of  the  Ring,  of  the 
difficulties  of  which  he  is  well  aware.  But  by  this  time 
Breitkopfs  seem  to  have  become  thoroughly  scared. 
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They  tell  him  once  more  that  nowadays  people  do  not 
buy  operatic  scores  even  of  works  that  have  been 
successful  in  the  theatre ;  and  of  course  it  is  sales,  not 
performances,  that  primarily  concern  them.  They 
fear  the  vastness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  tetralogy — as 
well  they  might  at  that  period.  They  still  hope  that 
dealings  may  be  possible  some  day,  but  for  the  present 
they  must  withdraw. 


4 
Relations  between  Wagner  and  the  firm  continued  to 
be  friendly,  and  we  next  find  him  beginning  negotiations 
with  them  for  Tristan — for  he  has  resolved  to  suspend 
work  upon  the  Ring  and  concentrate  upon  something 
more  immediately  practical  for  the  ordinary  theatre. 
From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  his  older  operas  are  being 
translated,  he  has  received  a  request  for  an  entirely  new 
work,  to  be  given  its  first  performance  in  an  Italian 
version.  This  project  came  to  nothing,  so  that  we  can 
only  dimly  conjecture  how  the  good  people  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  would  have  comported  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  revolutionary  Tristan. x  But  the  mere 
fact  of  the  invitation  is  yet  another  indication  of  the 
world^reputation  that  Wagner  had  obtained  in  the 
seven  years  or  so  that  followed  the  production  of 
Lohengrin;  and  no  doubt  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  were 
impressed  by  it.  Although  by  the  end  of  1857  only  the 
music  to  the  first  act  has  been  written,  he  counts  on  a 
performance  in  Carlsruhe  at  the  end  of  i8j8.2     He  is 

1  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  not  the  only  overseas  potentate  who 
admired  Wagner.  In  1869  he  received  a  "  high  order  "  from  no  less  an 
authority  on  music  than  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 

*  It  was  not  until  the  10th  June,  1865,  that  the  work  was  produced, 
in  Munich. 
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sure  of  a  great  success  with  it,  and,  in  view  of  '  the 
popularity  I  have  now  won,"  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he 
holds,  that  the  other  German  theatres  will  take  it  up  in 
quick  succession.  As  subsequent  events  showed,  he 
underestimated  the  difficulties  of  the  work  for  the 
performers ;  but  as  regards  the  public  he  never  had  any 
fear.  So  confident  is  he  of  his  position  that  he  raises  his 
price  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  For  the  Ring  he  had 
asked  only  $00  louis  d'or  for  each  opera;  for  Tristan  he 
demands  600  louis,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one^third  of 
the  whole  as  each  act  of  the  manuscript  is  delivered. 
The  engraving,  both  of  the  full  score  and  of  the  vocal 
score  and  the  piano  arrangement  by  Biilow,  is  to  begin 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  manuscript  is  available  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  he  wants  an  elegant  edition  of 
2,000  copies  of  the  poem,  of  which  he  is  proud;  he  is 
confident  that  "  after  so  long  an  interval  the  world  of 
culture  is  eagerly  expecting  a  new  work  '  from  him. 
Breitkopfs  behaved  in  the  way  with  which  the  reader 
will  by  now  be  familiar.  Their  reply  to  Wagner's 
letter  is  not  extant,  but  we  get  the  gist  of  it  in  his  letter 
to  Liszt  of  the  24th  January,  i8j8:  "  Hartels  have  sent 
me  an  answer  to  my  offer  of  Tristan.  It  was  really 
amusing  !  Do  what  I  will,  to  the  Philistines  it  seems  half 
or  wholly  impossible.  To  this  I  am  by  now  accustomed, 
and  I  have  to  fall  back  on  my  previous  successes  with  my 
'  impossible  '  conceptions.  In  a  word,  Hartels  agree  to 
publish  the  work,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  doubts 
with  regard  to  it — but  on  the  condition  that  I  reduce 
my  demand  to  200  louis  d'or.  In  the  full  conviction 
that  in  this  way  they  are  making  an  enormous  sacrifice 
for  my  sake,  they  are  ready  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
engraving  of  the  full  score  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  can't 
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do  better  than  accept/'  It  appears  from  the  later 
Breitkopf  correspondence  that,  as  usual,  they  have 
pleaded  poor  sales  for  opera  scores,  but  they  magnani* 
mously  offer  him  a  further  ioo  louis  in  case  of  "an 
extraordinary  success/'  of  which  they  profess  themselves 
none  too  confident.  He,  for  his  part,  has  no  doubts 
whatever,  judging  by  the  past. 

Having  accepted  the  terms  of  the  hard  bargain  they 
had  driven  with  him  in  his  need,  he  finds  he  cannot  wait 
till  the  delivery  of  the  first  act  for  the  first  payment  of 
ioo  louis.     He  requires  the  money  at  once;  and  Breit* 
kopfs,  without  as  yet  a  page  of  the  manuscript  in  their 
hands,  pay  it.     The  disaster  at  the  Asyl — the  breach 
with  the  Wesendoncks  and  the  quarrel  with  Minna — 
followed  in  a  few  months.     Wagner,  broken  in  health 
and    sick    at    heart,    took    refuge    in    Venice.      The 
composition    of    the    work    proceeded    slowly,     and 
occasionally  the  engravers  were  clamouring  for  more 
manuscript :  Breitkopfs  must  have  had  many  an  anxious 
moment,  for  with  a  man  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous   breakdown,    as   Wagner   was   at  this   period, 
anything    might   happen,    and   the    money   they   had 
advanced  be  thrown  away.     He  agitates  them  with  his 
customary  indifference  to  the  theatres  and  the  public: 
there  is  no  need  for  him  to  hurry,  he  tells  them,  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  his  being  amnestied  for  a  year  at 
least,  and  of  course  he  himself  must  superintend  the 
first  production  of  the  new  work  in  Germany.    But  he 
is  confident  of  its  being  the  success  that  his  older  operas 
have  been:   he  not  only  believes  this,  he  says,  he  knows 
it.     And  he  tries  once  more  to  win  them  round  to 
undertake   publication   of  the   Ring,    payment   to   be 
arranged  after  the  first  performance.    Every  big  theatre, 
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it  seems,  now  regards  it  as  an  honour  to  be  granted  the 
first  production  of  the  still  unpublished  Ring,  if  it  can 
get  it.     Weimar  is  particularly  anxious  to  secure  it; 
but  he  will  allow  the  Grand  Duke  to  have  it  only  on 
condition  that  all  his  demands  in  connection  with  the 
production  are  fulfilled.     Failing  this,  he  will  permit 
'  any  big  theatre — Berlin,  Vienna,  Hanover,  or  even 
Dresden  " — to  produce  the  sections  of  the  tetralogy 
seriatim.      Apparently    Breitkopfs    are    convinced    by 
his   argument  that  the  publication  of  his  scores  has 
always    helped    performances,    by    the    interest    and 
curiosity  they  have  aroused  in  musical  circles.     They 
are  now  willing  to  engrave  the  vocal  scores  at  once, 
without    anything    definite    being    settled    as    regards 
performance;    but  they  stipulate  that  the  publishing  of 
the  full  scores  shall  be  contingent  on  the  assurance  of  a 
production,  though  if  he  will  consent  to  a  lithographed 
edition  of  the  full  scores,  as  had  been  the  original  case 
with   Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin,  they  will  undertake 
this  at  once.    That  is  to  say,  Wagner  is  now  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  world  that  this  extremely  prudent  firm  is 
willing  not  only  to  buy  the  still  unperformed  Tristan 
but  to  take  the  colossal  King,  little  more  than  half  of 
which  has  so  far  been  written,  and  the  production  of 
which  is  as  yet  a  mere  dream  of  the  future — a  dream  to 
which  a  summary  end  might  be  put  at  any  moment  by 
the  death  or  the  continued  illness  of  the  composer,  or 
by  the  failure  of  his  powers,  for  it  was  visible  to  everyone 
that   Wagner  was   being   worn   out   with   strains   and 
anxieties  of  every  kind. 
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He  bargains  once  more  with  them  over  terms  for  the 
Ring,  pointing  out  that  ' '  in  view  of  the  great  interest 
that  is  now  aroused  by  my  works,  this  must  seem  a  not 
unworthy  matter  to  any  big  publishing  firm."  But 
again  Breitkopfs  are  overcautious;  even  his  threat  to 
go  to  America,  whence  he  has  had  a  flattering  offer, 
does  not  move  them.  He  makes  a  fresh  demand  upon 
them  for  money,  though  Tristan  is  even  yet  unfinished. 
He  is  in  urgent  need  of  jo  louis  d'or  for  the  support  of 
his  wife:  accordingly  he  asks  Breitkopfs  to  send  her 
this  amount,  mortgaging  for  it  his  fees  for  the  first 
performance  or  two,  wherever  and  whenever  these 
may  be.  Breitkopfs  send  Minna  the  money,  but,  we 
may  suspect,  with  a  secret  tremor:  where  would  they 
ultimately  be  if  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  much  longer 
and  the  new  opera  was  still  incomplete  ?  But  at  last,  in 
August,  1859,  the  final  pages  of  the  score  are  in  their 
possession.  Wagner  now  tells  them  that  he  thinks  of 
settling  in  Paris,  to  take  advantage  of  his  fame  there. 
But  for  this  he  needs  more  money;  so  he  asks  his 
publishers  for  an  immediate  advance  of  j,ooo  or  6,000 
francs  on  his  performing  fees,  which  they  are  to  collect 
direct  from  the  theatres.  Vienna  has  asked  permission 
to  be  the  first  to  produce  Tristan,  and  as  they  had  given 
him  j, 000  francs  for  Lohengrin,  they  would  naturally 
not  pay  less  for  the  new  work.  Breitkopfs'  letter  in 
reply  to  this  is  missing,  but  evidently  they  refused  his 
request.  Subsequent  correspondence  shows  them  be* 
coming  worried  over  the  perpetual  delays  in  the 
production  of  Tristan;  and  they  could  hardly  have 
found  much  consolation  in  his  assurance,  a  few  months 
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after  he  had  been  taken  up  by  King  Ludwig  in  May, 
1864,  that  "  so  far  the  negligence  of  the  German  opera 
singers  and  the  contemptible  state  of  the  German  opera 
houses  have  made  me  turn  with  disgust  from  the  thought 
of  a  production  of  Tristan."  It  was  not  until  June,  i86j, 
that  it  appeared  upon  the  stage,  in  Munich.  Breitkopfs 
had  shown  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  him,  and 
had  risked  something  over  the  new  opera.  But  their 
caution  had  been  overdone;  and  the  result  of  this  was 
that  Tristan  alone,  of  Wagner's  maturer  works,  was 
published  by  them.  The  fortune  to  the  publishers 
connected  with  the  Ring,  the  Adeistersinger,  Parsifal 
and  other  works  went  to  another  house,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 
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XVI 

Wagner  and  Vienna 
i 

let  us  now  look  at  the  record  of  Wagner's  connection 
with  Vienna,  which  was  the  centre  of  his  existence  for 
practically  three  years,  and  where  one  of  the  most 
important  dramas  of  his  career  was  played  out  to  its 
surprising  end. 

The  Paris  Tannhauser  catastrophe  had  taken  place  in 
March,  1861.  By  the  beginning  of  the  following  May  he 
was  in  Vienna,  where  Esser,  who  was  at  that  time 
conductor  at  the  Court  Opera,  was  planning  the  first 
production  of  Tristan,  which  had  been  completed  in 
August,  1 85*9. 

As  Finck  pointed  out  in  the  passage  I  have  already 
quoted,  it  was  not  until  long  after  Wagner  had  become 
famous  throughout  the  rest  of  Germany  that  any  opera 
of  his  was  given  at  Vienna.  There  were  special  local 
reasons  for  this:  in  the  Austrian  capital,  as  elsewhere, 
Tannhauser  had  always  been  in  the  bad  books  of  the 
clerical  party  for  reasons  that  could  be  appreciated  only 
by  the  clerical  mind,  while  in  the  years  immediately 
following  1849  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  Court 
Theatre  to  produce  any  work  by  a  composer  who  was  a 
notorious  rebel  against  the  Saxon  government  and  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  It  was  only  in  the  concert  room, 
and  later,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  minor  theatre,  that  his 
music  could  be  performed.  In  March,  18^3,  Johann 
Strauss  gave,  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna,  the  Introduce 
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tion  to  the  third  act  of  Lohengrin  and  the  Pilgrims' 
Chorus  from  Tannhduser  at  one  of  his  concerts.  Early 
in  the  following  year  he  gave  the  Tannhduser  overture, 
'  to  the  greatest  contentment/'  we  are  told,  "  of  all 
lovers  of  music."  His  example  was  followed  a  few 
weeks  later  by  the  dignified  Gesellschaft  der  Musik* 
freunde.  At  the  end  of  18J4  Strauss  performed  the 
Rtenzi  overture,  the  Gesellschaft  once  more  following 
suit.  In  the  summer  of  i8jj  Strauss  gave  Wolfram's 
songs,  from  Tannhduser,  at  one  of  his  concerts  in  the 
Volksgarten.  The  Waltz  King  was  a  fanatical  admirer 
of  Wagner,  on  the  basis,  apparently,  only  of  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  published  scores:  his  brothers  Eduard 
and  Josef  were  equally  enthusiastic  for  the  new  music. 

The  stiffneckedness  of  the  Vienna  authorities  brought 
on  them  in  time  the  satire  of  the  town;  it  was  regarded 
as  ludicrous  that  to  hear  even  a  few  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  man  who  was  setting  all  Germany  on  fire1 
the  Viennese  lovers  o£  music  had  to  go,  in  the  main,  to 
one  of  the  Strauss  popular  concerts.  But  the  authorities, 
here  as  elsewhere,  would  not  move  until  their  hands 
were  forced.  The  first  performance  of  Tannhduser 
in  Austria  took  place  in  Graz  in  January,  18^4.  The 
success  was  remarkable,  eight  performances  being 
given  in  two  months.  Prague  produced  the  work  in  the 
following  autumn.  On  both  occasions  there  was  the 
usual  display  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  Press;  by  reason  of  his  political  activities  alone 
Wagner  had  made  many  enemies  for  himself.  It  was 
still  some  years  before  the  opera  could  be  produced  in 

1  The  expression  "  Wagnerianer  "  has  been  traced  back  to  as  early  a 
date  as  1847,  when  it  appears  in  a  notice  of  musical  happenings  in  Chemnitz. 
It  shows  that  even  then  the  composer  was  a  phenomenon  for  whom  and  for 
whose  adherents  a  special  distinguishing  title  had  to  be  coined. 
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Vienna,  and  then  only  at  the  Thalia  Theatre  in  the 
Lerchenfeld  suburb,  where  the  Josefstadt  troupe  played 
in  the  summer.  It  was  a  small  theatre,  mostly  given  up 
to  entertainments  of  a  frivolous  kind;  and  the  fact  that 
the  director,  Hoffmann,  should  have  conceived  so 
perilous  an  undertaking  as  Tannhduser  is  a  proof  of  his 
conviction  that  there  was  money  to  be  made  by 
performing  a  work  by  the  everywhere*talked*of 
Wagner.  The  composer,  when  his  permission  was 
sought,  had  no  objection  to  the  production,  but  was  not 
at  all  anxious  for  it:  his  operas  were  going  so  well  in 
Germany,  he  told  Hoffmann,  that  he  was  indifferent, 
except  for  pecuniary  reasons,  whether  they  were  given 
in  Vienna  or  not,  and  he  was  prepared  to  wait  con* 
tentedly  until  the  Karntnertor  (the  Court  Opera)  felt 
disposed  to  open  its  doors  to  him.  From  the 
Karntnertor  he  would  have  demanded  a  high  fee;  but 
as  he  knows  the  resources  of  the  Josefstadt  theatre  are 
limited  he  will  be  satisfied  with  less  from  Hoffmann. 
The  negotiations  dragged  on  for  a  little  time,  as 
Hoffmann  apparently  was  reluctant  to  part  with  money 
in  advance,  and  Wagner  was  insisting  on  the  usual 
expensive  safeguards  in  the  matter  of  the  production; 
he  wanted  Niemann  to  be  brought  from  Hanover  to 
sing  Tannhauser,  and  desired  the  special  engagement 
of  one  Philippi  for  the  part  of  Wolfram.  A  letter  of  his 
to  Hoffmann  touches  upon  the  composer's  general 
grievance  with  regard  to  his  operas,  and  his  reasons  for 
so  often  refusing  permission  for  their  performance; 
their  greatest  successes,  he  says,  have  mostly  been 
achieved  in  the  smaller  theatres,  where  the  Kapelh 
meisters  are  young  and  ardent  and  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  become  atrophied  with  routine  and  discouraged 
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by  difficulties.  Against  the  older  conductors  his 
resentment  was  unappeasable;  it  was  their  indolence 
and  incompetence,  for  the  most  part,  that  led  them  to 
make  the  cuts  to  which  he  so  strongly  objected — faced 
with  this  or  that  new  problem  of  production  or  of 
dramatic  conception,  they  preferred  to  sacrifice  the 
awkward  moment  in  the  work  to  thinking  out  the 
difficulty  and  overcoming  it. 

Arrangements  were  ultimately  completed,  and 
Hoffmann  must  have  been  encouraged  by  the  news  that 
Ernst,  the  Kapellmeister  at  Mainz,  where  Tannhduser 
had  been  very  successful,  thought  of  bringing  a  specially 
selected  company  to  Vienna  to  give  not  only  that  work 
but  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  Lohengrin;  the  idea  in 
itself  was  a  welcome  proof  of  other  people's  belief  in 
Wagner,  while  Hoffmann's  prior  rights  were  guaranteed 
by  the  composer  if  Hoffmann  himself"  remained  true." 
The  first  performance  of  Tannhduser  in  the  Thalia 
Theatre  took  place  on  28  August,  18J7.  The  house 
was  full,  several  enthusiasts  having  taken  up  their 
positions  outside  the  night  before.  The  performance, 
in  view  of  the  mediocre  quality  of  some  of  the  singers, 
must  have  been  anything  but  an  ideal  one  ;  but  the 
success  was  enormous,  ten  performances  being  given  to 
full  houses  by  the  end  of  September,  after  which  the 
company  removed  to  the  Josefstadt,  where  a  further 
fourteen  performances  took  place  in  a  single  month. 
In  all,  the  work  ran  to  thirty^seven  performances  before 
the  theatre  reverted  to  its  normal  light  repertory.  Its 
success  made  Hoffmann  anxious  to  give  Lohengrin; 
but  his  financial  position  was  not  of  the  brightest, 
Wagner  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  him  in  various 
ways,  and  the  plans  for  Lohengrin  came  to  nothing. 
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The  Vienna  Press  took  its  usual  line  of  defamation, 
although  the  journalists  could  have  known  next  to 
nothing  about  Wagner's  work  as  a  whole;  apparently 
their  opposition  was  based  on  little  more  substantial 
than  a  second-hand  knowledge  of  the  theories  he  had  set 
forth  in  his  prose  writings. 


After  the  commotion  made  by  the  Tannhduser 
performances,  the  Court  Theatre  could  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore  Wagner,  political  revolutionary  though  he 
might  be.  But  Tannhduser  was  still  barred  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Church  party,  and  in  any  case  the  principal 
theatre  would  have  suffered  in  prestige  had  it  too 
obviously  followed  the  lead  of  the  despised  Josefstadt. 
So  Lohengrin  was  chosen  for  the  Karntnertor,  and  Esser 
was  sent  to  Zurich  to  discuss  matters  with  the  composer. 
As  usual,  the  latter  insisted  on  good  financial  terms. 
These  I  need  not  set  forth  in  detail;  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Director's  counter-offer  was  based  on  the  immediate 
payment  of  1,000  gulden  for  the  first  twenty  perform* 
ances,  a  further  joo  gulden  after  the  twentieth,  and  yet 
another  $00  after  the  thirtieth — an  indication  of  the 
measure  of  the  popularity  he  anticipated  for  the  work. 
The  theatre  being  a  small  one,  Wagner  was  well 
satisfied  with  these  terms. 

The  work  was  given  on  August  19,  i8j8.  The  cast 
and  the  performance  were  good,  and  "  the  success  was 
beyond  all  expectation/'  we  are  told.  The  Press,  led  by 
Hanslick,  was  as  a  matter  of  course  unfriendly,  but  the 
town  sensibly  took  no  notice  of  the  antics  of  these 
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mountebanks:  three  months  later,  when  the  public's 
liking  for  the  work  could  not  possibly  be  denied, 
Hanslick  tried  to  explain  this  away  as  being  a  tribute 
merely  to  the  quality  of  the  performances,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  opera  was  a  spicy  novelty:  he  was  sure, 
however,  that  its  vogue  would  be  at  an  end  "  as  soon  as 
it  occurs  to  three  or  four  other  composers  to  write  in 
the  '  only  genuine  Wagner  manner.'  "  That  Wagner's 
'  manner  '  was  merely  the  natural  expression  of  an 
individual  genius  of  the  first  order,  and  therefore 
inimitable,  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  nurm 
skull  Hanslick.  Esser  had  conducted  the  first 
performance,  and  his  widow  has  left  her  recollections 
of  the  occasion;  she  says  it  would  be  hard  to  convey  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  enthusiasm  that  followed; 
when  Esser  left  the  theatre  he  received  congratulations 
and  handshakes  from  total  strangers.  In  a  conterm 
porary  letter  to  the  publisher  Schott,  Esser  says  that 
"  the  big  public  here  is  enthusiastic  for  Wagner."  One 
result  of  this  enthusiasm  was  that  the  Court  Theatre 
came  in  for  severe  censure  for  having  so  long  neglected 
the  composer  who  had  been  for  years  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation  in  German  musical  circles  and  of 
controversy  in  the  musical  Press;  his  influence  must 
have  indeed  been  great  for  some  of  the  more  solemn 
journals  to  warn  the  young,  as  they  did,  against  falling 
victims  to  his  musical  wiles.  A  demand  now  sprang  up 
in  Vienna  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  Tannhduser; 
and  so  overwhelming  was  it  that  the  clerical  party  had 
to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  latter  opera. 

Tannhduser  was  given  on  November  n,  18^9. 
History  repeated  itself:  the  Press  was  cool  or  inimical, 
while  the  public  was  enthusiastic;     '  the  Viennese/'  we 
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read,  "  were  influenced  very  little  by  the  critics."  The 
Flying  Dutchman  followed  on  November  2,  i860.  This 
was  received  with  rather  less  favour,  for  a  reason  that  is 
as  obvious  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  Vienna 
public;  after  the  two  specimens  of  what  was  then 
Wagner's  latest  style, x  the  earlier  Flying  Dutchman  was 
naturally  less  attractive.  It  was  reserved  for  the  stupid 
Hanslick  to  give  a  comic  touch  to  the  situation;  he 
declared  that  on  the  whole  the  Flying  Dutchman  was 
more  enjoyable  than  Tannhauser  or  Lohengrin.  He 
meant  it,  of  course,  maliciously;  his  intention  was  to 
suggest  how  bad  the  two  later  works  must  be  if  the 
earlier  one  was  better.  But  the  jest  is  against  him  now. 
The  public,  however,  had  by  this  time  put  Messrs. 
Hanslick,  Selmar  Bagge,  Ludwig  Speidel  and  the  rest  of 
them  in  their  proper  place;  as  early  as  18^9,  after  the 
production  of  Tannhauser,  one  of  the  German  musical 
journals  noted  that  "  instead  of  instructing  the  public 
about  the  weightiest  questions  of  the  day,  the  Vienna 
critics  have  confused  judgment;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  public  has  outgrown  criticism,  for  it 
instinctively  recognises  the  real  thing."  Max  Morold, 
in  his  comprehensive  survey  of  the  epoch,  thus  sums 
the  matter  up :  "  The  musialoving  Viennese  scarcely 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray.  Every  week, 
sometimes  twice  a  week,  one  of  Wagner's  '  romantic  ' 
operas2  figured  in  the  bill  of  the  Karntnertor  Theatre, 
and  the  understanding  of  '  the  music  of  the  future,' 
which  by  now  was  the  music  of  the  present,  steadily 
grew  in  strength."    In  a  sense,  Wagner  owed  more  to 

1  That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  public  performance  was  concerned.     Tristan 
was  completed,  but  had  not  yet  been  performed. 

2  The  title  given  at  that  time  to  his  early  operas. 
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Vienna  at  that  time  than  to  any  other  city — even 
Weimar,  where  Liszt  had  been  so  active  on  his  behalf. 
The  financial  and  artistic  resources  of  the  Austrian 
capital  surpassed  those  of  little  Weimar;  and  Esser, 
though  at  heart  no  very  enthusiastic  Wagnerian,  was  a 
model  of  conscientiousness  in  everything  he  did.  The 
Vienna  performance  of  Lohengrin  in  particular  seems 
to  have  been  so  fine  that,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
Wagner's  career,  the  public  saw  and  heard  a  work  of  his 
as  it  really  was.  One  of  Liszt's  pupils,  Alexander 
Winterberger,  has  left  us  his  impressions  of  this  period. 
He  had  heard  Lohengrin  in  Weimar,  but  after  attending 
all  the  performances  of  it  that  were  given  in  Vienna 
during  his  sojourn  there  he  pronounced  these  latter  to 
be  so  greatly  superior  that  he  hardly  recognised  it  for 
the  same  opera.  '  And  the  success  of  it  !  Can  one 
believe  it  to  have  been  possible  in  Vienna  ?  The  public 
applauds  as  if  it  were  crazy;  every  performance  is  a 
veritable  festival."  The  seventeenth  performance  was 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  pension  fund — a  sure  sign 
of  the  drawing  power  of  the  work.  '  In  every  way," 
Wagner  writes  to  Minna  from  Venice  as  early  as 
January,  18^9,  "  Vienna  gives  me  great  delight.  Every* 
thing  I  hear  from  there  about  my  opera  is  so  respectful 
and  admiring  that  I  can  only  infer  that  a  great  impression 
has  been  made.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  I  am  already  as  well 
known  here  in  Venice  as  a  spotted  dog.  .  .  .  Everyone 
nudges  everyone  else  and  points  me  out.  At  the  glover's 
tcday  I  heard  that  I  was  the  greatest  composer  of  the 
day;  this  comes  from  the  number  of  visitors,  and 
through  Vienna."  And  a  few  days  later,  discussing  his 
exile  from  Germany :  '  When  I  think  of  the  fame  I  have 
now  attained,  of  the  number  of  people  who  admire  and 
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love  my  works,  and  yet  that  I  can't  even  exist  and  move 
about  in  unmolested  safety,  I  can't  help  asking  myself 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  whole  world." 


3 

His  amnesty  came  soon  after  this — in  August,  i860 — 

and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  production  of  Tann* 

hauser  in  Paris  in  March,  1861,  he  availed  himself  of  his 

liberty  to  go  where  he  liked  in  the  German  countries 

(with  the   exception   of  Saxony)   to  visit  Vienna.     A 

festival  performance  of  Lohengrin  was  organised  in  his 

honour;  he  had  never  yet  heard  the  work,  though  it  had 

been  produced  by  Liszt  in  Weimar  eleven  years  before. 

Even  at  the  rehearsal,  where  he  was  received  with  the 

utmost  warmth  by  the  singers  and  the  orchestra,  he  was 

entranced  by  the  fineness  of  the  conception  and  the 

beauty  of  the  playing.    We  have  his  own  contemporary 

account  of  the  events  of  the  first  performance  (on  May 

1 2th)  in  a  letter  to  Minna;    it  forms  an  instructive 

commentary  on  the  legend  that  it  was  only  some  time 

after  his  death  that  he  found  any  real  appreciation: 

1  Last    night    was    something    absolutely    incredible. 

Everyone  assures  me  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 

been  experienced  before  with  this  public;     it  was  a 

homage  the  like  of  which  probably  no  composer  has 

ever  received  before.  I  had  a  box  in  the  second  tier  .  .  . 

Naturally  I  was  observed  at  once,  and  after  the  prelude, 

which  was  played  in  heavenly  style,  the  whole  audience 

turned  towards  my  box  with  a  never-ceasing  storm  of 

applause,  so  that  I  had  to  rise  five  times  and  keep  on 

bowing  and  bowing.     The  same  thing  happened  after 

the  principal  pieces  in  each  act;    at  the  end  of  each  act 
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I  had  to  go  on  the  stage  three  times — after  the  last  act 
five  times.  But  what  was  most  moving  of  all  was  the 
incredible  unanimity  of  the  whole  audience;  a  cry  of 
joy  as  from  a  thousand  trombones,  and  of  a  duration  I 
absolutely  couldn't  comprehend,  so  that  I  was  afraid 
everything  would  smash/'  And  this  in  Hanslick's 
Vienna  ! 

A  performance  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  followed  a 
few  days  later.  At  this  he  had  tried  to  be  unobserved, 
but  his  precautions  were  of  no  avail.  The  public,"  he 
tells  Minna,  "  behaved  exactly  as  at  Lohengrin.  I  had 
concealed  myself  in  a  parquet  box,  so  that  I  could  not 
be  seen.  But  it  was  no  use.  After  the  overture,  I  had  to 
go  on  the  stage  to  bow  my  thanks ;  then  three  times  after 
each  act,  and  five  or  six  after  the  last,  when  once  more 
I  had  to  say  something."  The  mortified  Hanslick 
made  a  pretence  of  being  gratified  at  an  enthusiasm 
which  even  he  could  not  deny,  and  then  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  how  bad  Wagner's  music  was.  Hanslick 
was  in  fact  becoming  nervous,  for  already  there  was 
talk  of  producing  the  Tristan,  and  after  that  the 
Rheingold,  of  this  deplorable  composer.  Prague  had 
already  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  first  performance 
of  the  Rheingold.  Wagner,  however,  refused  his  per* 
mission;  it  was  his  intention,  he  said,  first  of  all  to  give 
model  performances  o£  these  new  works  of  his  in 
Vienna,  after  which  they  would  be  available  for  other 
theatres — but  only,  he  added  significantly,  for  those 
whose  directors  and  conductors  had  attended  the 
Vienna  performances,  and  there  learned  how  the  works 
should  be  performed.  There  was  some  competition 
among  the  theatres  now  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  produce  Tristan;  the  old  plans  for  a  production 
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in  Carlsruhe  were  being  revived.  But  the  Vienna 
Intendant  placed  the  large  resources  of  his  theatre  at  the 
composer's  disposal,  and  Wagner  declared  his  preference 
for  Vienna,  where  everything  lay  ready  to  his  hand, 
"  while  in  addition  there  was  a  big  and  enthusiastic 
public  that  had  an  affection  for  him."  Meanwhile  he 
courteously  declined  a  torchlight  procession  that  the 
Akademische  Gesangverein  would  fain  organise  in  his 
honour,  at  the  same  time  thanking  Vienna  for  its 
overwhelming  proof  of  its  "  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  my  art."  On  May  22,  his  birthday,  the  Opera 
authorities  wished  him  to  attend  a  special  performance 
of  Tannhduser.  He  begged  to  be  excused,  for  several 
reasons:  "  in  the  first  place,  the  Wolfram  is  not  ideally 
cast;  in  the  second  place,  Esser  will  not  be  conducting, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  performance  will  not  be  quite 
satisfactory;  and  in  the  third,  I  do  not  want  to  evoke 
another  demonstration  from  the  public."  On  the  same 
day  he  was  asked  to  be  present  at  a  Strauss  festival  in  his 
honour.  He  settled  all  these  embarrassing  problems  by 
leaving  for  Paris;  but  in  his  absence  Johann  Strauss 
celebrated  the  great  occasion  with  a  performance  of  the 
Tristan  Prelude  and  Liebestod.1  But  before  Wagner 
left  Vienna  he  had  had  to  promise  the  opera  manage* 

1  Both  Johann  Strauss  and  his  brother  Eduard  worked  loyally  for 
Wagner  in  Vienna  for  many  years,  and  they  deserve  the  special  gratitude  of 
all  good  Wagnerians.  When  Wagner  decided  to  repeat  one  of  his  Vienna 
concerts,  Eduard,  so  as  not  to  take  away  any  of  his  audience,  cancelled 
his  own  Promenade  concert  for  that  evening. 

Wagner,  in  turn,  was  one  of  Johann  Strauss's  warmest  admirers.  He 
once,  at  a  banquet,  gave  the  toast  of  "  our  classics,  from  Mozart  to  Strauss ." 
On  his  own  birthday  in  1876,  when  an  amateur  orchestra  under  Anton  Seidl 
was  regaling  him  with  Strauss  waltzes,  he  took  the  baton  and  conducted  the 
Wein,  Weib  und  Gesang.  It  is  said  that  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
Wahnfried  stands  was  unwilling  to  sell  it,  and  that  Wagner  finally  won  him 
over  by  playing  him  a  Strauss  waltz.  Johann,  then  a  man  of  sixty-seven, 
heard  Parsifal  in  Bayreuth  in  1892,  and  doubtless  recognised  his  own 
influence  in  the  Flower  Maidens'  Chorus. 
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ment  to  return  in  a  few  months  to  superintend  the  first 
production  on  any  stage  of  Tristan,  the  performance 
being  fixed  for  October  ist.  The  character  of  his 
reception  in  the  stronghold  of  Hanslick  and  Speidel  and 
Bagge  may  be  further  judged  from  a  letter  of  Cornelius, 
who  had  been  urged  to  apply  for  a  post  in  Mainz:  he 
would  go,  he  said,  if  he  were  asked,  otherwise  "  I  will 
remain  in  Vienna,  where  I  would  gladly  live  and  die, 
near  the  graves  of  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Schubert,  in  the  town  in  which  the  living  are 
honoured  as  Wagner  is  now."  The  general  situation 
may  therefore  be  summed  up  thus:  after  eleven  years 
of  exile,  during  which  the  quality  of  performance  of 
Wagner's  operas  in  Germany  had  for  the  most  part 
suffered  through  the  fact  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
producers  and  performers  of  them  was  not  equal  to  their 
zeal,  while  he  had  made  numerous  enemies  by  his 
political  activities,  by  his  prose  works,  and  by  the  less 
likeable  side  of  his  personality,  he  returns  to  find  a  great 
capital  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  his  music  in  spite  of  the 
venomous  opposition  of  the  Press,  and  the  Court  Opera 
anxious  to  have  the  honour  of  the  first  production  of 
Tristan,  a  revolutionary  work  the  difficulties  of  which 
were  apparent  to  everyone  concerned,  for  the  score  had 
been  available  for  some  time. 


4 
His  attitude  towards  the  theatres,  where  Tristan  was 
concerned,  had  from  the  first  been  that  of  a  conqueror 
who  could  dictate  his  own  terms.  As  early  as  i860, 
while  still  an  exile,  he  had  offered  the  work  to  Vienna  on 
condition  that  they  paid  him  immediately  a  fee  of 
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y,ooo  francs.  The  management  shied  at  this  suggestion, 
whereupon  Wagner,  with  a  lament  over  their  stinginess, 
turned  his  eyes  to  Hanover,  where  the  tenor  Niemann, 
who  was  later  to  sing  in  the  Paris  performance  of 
Tannhduser,  seemed  to  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  part  of 
Tristan.  The  Hanover  performance,  however,  was  to 
be  merely  the  first  in  Germany;  for  the  first  production 
of  all  he  had  in  view  Paris — of  course  with  German 
artists.  Hanover  failing  him,  he  next  thought  of 
Strassburg,  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  had  made 
him  first  of  all  think  of  Paris :  the  town  was  German  in 
spirit,  while  as  it  was  politically  part  of  France  he  could 
safely  go  there  to  direct  the  rehearsals.  This  point,  as 
we  have  so  often  seen,  was  a  vital  one  for  him.  He  had 
the  poorest  opinion  of  the  ordinary  German  conductor, 
and  as  it  had  now  been  borne  in  on  him  that  Tristan 
was  going  to  present  the  theatres  with  an  unusually  stiff 
problem,  he  began  to  resign  himself  to  the  fact  that,  as 
so  many  people  told  him,  the  work  was  really 
'  unproduceable  "  under  anyone  but  himself.  He  was 
justified  in  his  contempt  of  the  "incredible  weakness 
and  superficiality  "  of  the  average  German  conductor 
and  singer:  in  Paris  Madame  Pauline  Viardot*Garcia, 
in  a  private  assembly,  had  sung  the  part  o£  Isolde  in  the 
second  act  right  through  at  sight,  without  a  single  error; 
later  on,  when  the  German  singers  were  quaking  with 
fright  at  the  "  difficulties  "  of  this  "  impossible  "  work, 
she  asked  contemptuously  '  whether,  then,  German 
musicians  were  not  musical  ?  '  That  in  face  of  all  this 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera  should  have  undertaken  the 
production  is  proof  enough  of  the  colossal  sensation  that 
had  been  made  in  the  town  by  his  earlier  works. 

In  conformity  with  his  promise,  Wagner  was  back  in 
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Vienna  on  August  14,  1861,  the  performance,  as  I  have 
said,  having  been  fixed  for  October  1.  It  was  soon 
evident  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  make  certain 
alterations  in  the  voice  parts  to  suit  the  singers;  this  he 
was  willing  to  do.  There  is  no  need  for  me,  in  a  book 
that  does  not  set  out  to  be  a  formal  biography  of 
Wagner,  but  merely  a  survey  of  his  relations  with  the 
theatres  and  the  public,  to  tell  here  the  full  story  of  his 
heartbreaking  experience  with  Tristan  in  Vienna.  The 
root  of  the  trouble  was  that  the  tenor,  Ander,  was  from 
the  beginning  afraid  of  the  part.  Not  long  after  the 
final  abandonment  of  the  project  he  lost  his  reason; 
earlier  signs  of  the  coming  tragedy  had  been  visible  to 
close  observers.  As  it  happened,  the  mental  trouble 
innate  in  him  began  to  come  to  a  head  coincidently 
with  a  decline  in  his  vocal  powers,  which  particularly 
suffered  now  whenever  he  caught  a  cold  or  otherwise 
had  a  slight  set-back  in  health,  and  with  the  unpre* 
cedented  problems  set  him  by  the  part  of  Tristan. 
The  three  evils  soon  came  to  act  and  react  on  each 
other;  the  subtle  mental  degeneration  that  was  going 
on  in  him  affected  his  health  and  his  voice,  while  each 
fresh  revelation  of  his  vocal  inefficiency  created  in  him 
a  new  terror  of  Tristan  and  led  to  a  further  inner 
disequilibrium.  In  the  end,  through  a  series  of  mis* 
fortunes  of  which  Ander's  malady  was  only  one — it 
seemed  as  if  the  gods  were  conspiring  to  punish  the 
unfortunate  composer  for  his  previous  success  in 
Vienna  and  the  happiness  it  had  brought  him — the 
authorities,  tired  of  the  continual  upset  in  the  theatre, 
of  the  expense  to  which  the  rehearsals  were  putting 
them,  and  of  the  machinations  in  the  Press  and  behind 
the  scenes,  let  Wagner  see  that  their  enthusiasm  towards 
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the  work  had  cooled,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
for  him  to  recognise  that  for  the  moment  the  vast  hopes 
he  had  built  on  Vienna  were  at  an  end.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  journalists  made  the  most  of  the  stories 
that  were  circulating  about  the  absurdity  of  this 
"  unproduceable  "  work,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
influence  the  Opera  management  against  it. 


Meanwhile  Wagner  had  been  registering,  as  we  would 
say  nowadays,  fresh  successes  elsewhere.  In  Paris  the 
famous  tenor  Roger  chose  for  his  benefit  performance 
at  the  Opera* Co mique  the  third  act  o£  Tannhduscr,  with 
the  overture  to  introduce  it:  once  again  I  may  be 
allowed  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
object  of  a  benefit  is  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible 
into  the  house,  no  recipient  of  a  benefit  would  be  likely 
to  select  a  particular  work  for  the  programme  unless  he 
were  sure  it  would  be  an  exceptional  attraction.  Roger 
evidently  knew  his  public;  for  in  the  very  town  that 
only  a  few  months  before  had  witnessed  the  disgraceful 
cabal  against  Tannhduser  at  the  Opera,  the  overture 
and  part  of  the  third  act  were  such  a  success  that  the 
performance  had  to  be  repeated  two  days  later;  and 
the  Director  of  the  Opera* Comique  was  momentarily 
so  impressed  that  he  even  thought  o£  producing  the 
whole  work  at  his  theatre. 

Finding  himself  powerless  against  Ander's  continued 
indisposition  and  the  growing  intrigues  in  and  around 
the  Vienna  Opera,  and  being  in  sore  need  of  money,  in 
March,  1863,  Wagner  accepted  an  invitation  to  Russia, 
where   he   conducted   concerts   of  his   own   works   in 
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Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Not  only  was  he  greeted  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  but  he  came  away  with  so 
considerable  a  profit  that,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his 
letters,  he  saw  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  could  easily  earn 
in  this  way  enough  to  maintain  him  for  a  whole  year: 
his  only  objections  to  the  course  were  that  he  found  the 
life  exhausting  (it  seems  probable  that  his  heart  was 
already  damaged  slightly),  and  that  with  the  double 
strain  on  his  time  and  his  health  he  could  make  no 
progress  with  his  compositions.  His  Russian  success  of 
course  annoyed  his  Austrian  enemies,  and  we  find 
Hanslick's  Vienna  colleague,  Selmar  Bagge,  trying  to 
pooh-pooh  it  in  the  customary  way.  To  this  gentleman 
"  Wagner's  successes/'  which  he  could  not  deny,  had 
'  a  critically  harsh  light  "  thrown  on  them  by  '  his 
latest  triumphs  in  Petersburg  ";  it  seemed  a  suspicious 
and  a  scandalous  thing  to  the  worthy  Herr  Bagge  that 
"  Wagner,  the  reformer  and  idealist,  should  be  rather 
astonished  at  being  so  quickly  '  understood  '  by  the 
Russians " — the  implication  apparently  being  that 
since  the  Russians,  in  comparison  with  Hanslick  and 
Bagge  and  other  similar  flowers  of  German  culture, 
were  little  better  than  barbarians,  their  approval  of 
Wagner  as  a  composer  was  anything  but  a  compliment 
to  him. 

In  December,  1862  he  had  given  a  concert  in 
Vienna,  the  programme  of  which  consisted  of  selections 
from  the  Rheingold,  the  Valkyrie,  and  the  Meister singer, 
none  of  which  operas  had  yet  been  seen  on  the  stage. 1 
All  were  first  performances  anywhere  with  the  exception 
of  the  Aieistersinger  prelude,  which  he  had  given  in 

1  The  Meister singer,  of  course,  was  not  completed  as  yet. 
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Leipzig  in  October,  1862.  The  house  was  packed  to 
overflowing,  we  are  told,  with  "  an  audience  filled  with 
the  keenest  expectation  "  ;  the  Empress  herself  was 
present.  I  quote  Morold's  description  of  the  scene, 
taken  from  contemporary  records:  "When  Wagner 
appeared,  a  tempest  of  applause  broke  out.  Everyone 
clapped  and  shouted;  the  Empress  leaned  out  of  her 
box  to  applaud.  The  storm  lasted  five  or  six  minutes, 
breaking  out  again  and  again  on  each  diminuendo  in  it, 
so  that  Wagner  was  at  a  loss  how  to  express  his  thanks ; 
all  he  could  do  was  to  stand  with  arms  outstretched, 
waiting  for  the  noise  to  die  down."  The  concert  began 
with  the  Adeister singer  prelude;  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  a  laurel  wreath  was  handed  him.  The  enthusiasm 
increased  with  each  item  on  the  programme;  at  the 
finish  ' '  it  looked  as  i£  the  recalls  and  the  offerings  of 
laurels  and  flowers  would  never  end/'  This  was  the 
public's  answer  to  Messrs.  Hanslick,  Bagge  and 
Company. 

A  second  concert  followed,  with  the  same  artistic 
success,  but,  as  was  so  often  Wagner's  experience,  with 
disappointing  financial  results:  the  expenses  were 
heavy  (the  orchestra  numbered  103),  the  bad  choice  of 
New  Year's  Day  had  been  made  for  the  second  concert, 
and  Wagner  had  gone  to  the  extra  expense  of  having  a 
canopy  constructed  to  improve  the  imperfect  acoustics 
of  the  theatre.  But  though  the  second  concert,  on  the 
inconvenient  New  Year's  Day,  attracted  a  smaller 
audience,  the  artistic  success  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  first.  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  and  Siegmund's 
Spring  Song  had  to  be  repeated.  Encouraged  by  all  this 
enthusiasm,  Wagner  ventured  on  a  third  concert. 
Though  the  house  was  well  occupied,  the  receipts,  for 
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some  reason  or  other,  were  relatively  so  small  that 
Wagner  suspected  dishonesty  somewhere  and  con* 
templated  legal  action.  He  was  dissuaded  from  this, 
however,  and  could  congratulate  himself  on  the  fact 
that  at  any  rate  he  had  covered  his  expenses,  which  had 
not  been  the  case  with  the  two  preceding  concerts.  It 
was  some  consolation  to  him  that  the  success  of  this 
third  concert  was  the  greatest  of  all:  the  audience, 
could  it  have  had  its  way,  would  have  encored  every 
piece  on  the  programme,  but  Wagner  contented  him* 
self  with  the  repetition  of  only  three  of  them.  At  the 
finish  he  was  recalled  no  fewer  than  twenty*three  times, 
and  at  last  had  to  make  a  short  speech.  The  Press,  as 
usual,  had  hardly  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  new  music 
that  the  general  public  had  taken  so  warmly  to  its  heart, 
and  as  the  success  could  not  be  denied,  it  had  to  be 
explained  away:  in  his  survey  of  the  season,  Bagge 
admitted  that  Wagner  had  "  created  the  greatest 
sensation  and  won  the  noisiest  applause/'  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  with  ' '  the 
elite  of  Viennese  musical  culture/'  Light  is  thrown  on 
the  situation  by  a  contemporary  letter  of  the  minor 
composer  Josef  Dessauer  to  a  friend:  This  world* 
destroyer  has  lately  caused  such  a  hullabaloo  with  his 
three  concerts  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  theatre  is  still  quivering  with  it.  He  is 
really  leading  the  public  ad  absurdum,  and  the  public 
itself  in  this  regard  is  achieving  something  out  of  the 
common.  A  few  of  them,  however,  have  had  their  eyes 
opened,  particularly  after  their  ears  could  endure  no 
more  of  the  unholy  Valkyrie  Ride  and  the  '  hojo/ 
'  hajo,'  etc.,  of  the  various  smiths  and  locksmiths.  .  .  . 
This  is  what  we  have  come  to  with  our  divine  art,  in  a 
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town  in  which  its  greatest  heroes  lived  and  worked  ! 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  despair.  Well,  we  have 
survived  the  cholera,  and  Wagner  too  will  pass  away, 
but  not,  I  suppose,  before  he  has  had  a  fair  number  of 
victims/'  The  gem  of  the  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
concluding  sentence :  '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  bad 
state  of  my  health  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
go  to  concerts  !  '  Dessauer  was  not  the  only  musician 
of  the  epoch  who  derived  his  notions  of  Wagner 
not  from  personal  experience  but  from  what  a  few 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  journalists  had  to  say  about 
him. 

There  followed  concerts  in  Budapest — at  which 
Wagner,  in  his  own  words,  had  "  an  incredible  success  ' 
and  made  a  profit  of  1,000  gulden — in  Prague,  in 
Carlsruhe  and  in  Breslau,  where,  as  so  often  happened 
with  him,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  was  one  thing, 
the  heavy  expenses  quite  another.  In  December  he 
gave  another  concert  in  Vienna,  this  time  with  Tausig, 
the  programme,  however,  being  a  miscellaneous  one; 
his  own  contributions  were  greeted  with  the  rapture  he 
had  by  now  come  to  expect  of  Vienna.  Hanslick,  in 
his  most  elegant  style,  said  of  Sachs's  Cobbling  Song 
that  "  a  cannibal  who  had  burnt  his  mouth  with  too 
hot  a  piece  of  human  flesh  would  compose  music  like 
this/'  Perhaps  his  incoherent  rage  came  from  the  fact 
that  the  audience  had  encored  the  objectionable 
selection. 

By  this  time  Wagner's  financial  difficulties  had 
become  so  overwhelming  that  his  only  safety  lay  in 
precipitate  flight  from  his  creditors.  On  March  23, 
1864,  ne  feft  Vienna,  taking  refuge  for  a  while  with 
Frau  Wille   in  Mariafeld,    near   Zurich.     On  May  ) 
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came  a  dramatic  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel :  he  was  called 
to  Munich  by  the  young  King  Ludwig,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Bavaria  only  a  few  weeks 
before. 
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XVII 

Wagner  and  Schotts 

i 

let  us  now  take  up  again  the  story  of  Wagner's  dealings 
with  his  publishers.  Gentlemen  in  that  line  of  business 
have  never  been  suspected  of  being  sentimental 
philanthropists;  they  take  a  severely  practical  and 
commercial  view  of  authors  and  composers.  If  we  find, 
therefore,  a  publisher  not  merely  willing  but  eager  to 
enter  into  business  relations  with  the  exiled  Wagner,  it 
is  a  fair  presumption  that  Wagner  counted  for  some* 
thing  in  the  musical  world  of  the  day. 

Wagner's  chief  later  works — the  Ring,  Parsifal,  the 
Meister singer,  the  Siegfried  Idyll,  and  other  things 
— were  published  by  the  Mainz  firm  of  B.  Schotts 
Sonne.  It  was  not  Wagner  who  sought  them  out;  it 
was  they  who  approached  Wagner  to  solicit  the  honour 
of  publishing  something  from  his  pen. 

The  sole  member  of  the  firm  of  Schott  in  the  1 8 jo's 
was  Franz  Schott.  This  gentleman  was  very  friendly 
with  Heinrich  Esser,  who  had  been  from  1842  to  1847 
the  conductor  of  the  Mainz  Liedertafel.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  Kapellmeister  at  the  Karntnerthor 
Theatre  in  Vienna,  and  in  18J7  he  was  appointed 
Kapellmeister  at  the  Vienna  Court  Opera.  In  the 
summer  of  18^8  he  produced  Lohengrin  with  great 
success  in  Vienna,  and  his  labours  in  connection  with 
this    work    brought    him    into    personal    touch    with 
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Wagner,  whom  he  visited  in  Zurich.  That  Esser 
should  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  conscientiously  to 
present  Lohengrin  in  proper  fashion  is  all  the  more  to 
his  credit  seeing  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was  never 
an  impassioned  admirer  of  Wagner's  music.  Ten  days 
after  the  production  of  Lohengrin  he  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Schott:  '  It  rejoices  me  that  the  indescribable 
trouble  the  study  of  this  absurdly  difficult  work  cost  me 
was  at  any  rate  not  thrown  away,  but  receives  general 
acknowledgment  even  from  those  who  do  not  like 
Wagner's  music — to  the  number  of  whom  I  myself 
belong.  Here,  however,  the  big  public  is  already 
enthusiastic  for  Wagner."  Whether  as  the  result  of 
Esser's  communications  to  him,  or  by  his  own  business 
flair,  or  both,  Schott  evidently  thought  it  as  well  to  try 
to  secure  Wagner  for  his  firm,  and  to  employ  Esser, 
who  at  the  time  was  in  Wagner's  good  books,  as 
intermediary.  On  November  21st  Esser  writes  to 
Schott:  "  I  communicated,  in  a  letter  to  the  composer 
yesterday,  to  which  I  asked  for  a  reply,  your  desire  to 
secure  an  opera  by  Wagner  for  your  firm.  He  will 
certainly  be  rather  dear,  but  anyhow  business  can  be 
done  with  him,  and  the  publication  of  such  a  work  would 
be  an  honour  to  the  firm." 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  18^9  Wagner  was 
still  an  exile  from  Germany,  with  apparently  small  hope 
of  ever  being  able  to  return  there.  No  opera  of  his 
had  been  produced  since  Lohengrin  in  i8jo;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  was  his  constant  complaint  that  owing 
to  his  being  unable  to  superintend  the  productions  of  his 
works  himself  they  were  generally  given  in  a  way  that 
misrepresented  them.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the 
legend  that  he  was  an  unwanted  innovator   fighting 
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desperately  with  his  back  to  the  wall  against  the  apathy 
and  stupidity  of  his  contemporaries,  we  should  expect 
to  find  him  flattered  by,  and  grateful  for,  Schott's 
spontaneous  request  for  a  new  opera  for  publication. 
But  Wagner's  experiences  with  the  public  had  not  been 
of  the  kind  to  develop  an  inferiority  complex  in  him. 
He  knew  he  was  popular,  and,  as  Esser  had  hinted  to 
Schott,  he  meant  to  make  the  utmost  possible  financial 
profit  out  of  his  popularity.  He  tells  Esser  he  has  no 
objection  to  entering  into  business  relations  with  another 
firm  than  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  who,  he  says,  are 
inclined  to  stinginess;  and  he  asks  Esser  to  pass  this 
communication  of  his  on  to  Schott  and  to  say  he  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  Esser  does  so,  at  the  same  time 
giving  Schott  a  hint  that  he  also  would  be  well  advised 
to  show  a  little  "  stinginess/'  for  Wagner  is  likely  to  be 
anything  but  modest  in  his  demands. 

Schott  accordingly  writes  direct  to  Wagner,  and  the 
tone  of  his  letter  is  indication  sufficient  of  the  standing 
this  exile  had  in  the  German  musical  world  even  at  that 
time.  We  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  through 
Kapellmeister  Esser/'  he  says,  "  that  you  are  friendly  to 
the  idea  of  entering  into  relations  with  us;  we  therefore 
ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  entrust  to  us  one  of  your 
important  musicahdramatic  works.  As  we  are  always 
ready  to  enrich  our  list  by  the  acquisition  of  great 
works,  we  joyfully  embrace  every  opportunity  to  further 
this  aim.  Be  good  enough  to  write  us  in  detail  on  the 
subject,  and  be  assured  that  we  shall  try  to  prove  worthy 
of  your  valued  confidence." 

Wagner  saw  at  once  the  significance  of  such  a  request 
from  what  he  describes,  in  a  letter  to  Otto  Wesendonck, 
as  "  the  hitherto  inimical  firm  of  Schott."     He  is  very 
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much  out  of  tune  with  everything  and  everybody,  and 
especially  sore  at  the  failure  to  get  Tristan  produced; 
but  he  sees  that,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  letter  to  Wesendonck, 
his  success  with  the  public  must  have  been  very  remark* 
able  for  him  to  be  sought  after  in  this  way  by  Schotts. 
To  Franz  Schott  he  writes  on  the  nth  December,  1859, 
that  the  request  comes  at  a  moment  that  is  both 
favourable  and  unfavourable  for  him;  he  certainly  has 
ready  a  work  that  he  would  like  to  have  published  soon, 
but  on  the  other  hand  his  exile  bars  him  from  that 
personal  participation  in  the  production  of  his  works 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  given 
properly,  and  this  fact  may  possibly  operate  to  restrain 
his  would-be  publishers'  zeal.  "  I  could  deal  only  with 
a  publisher  who  believed  as  I  do  in  the  fate  of  my 
maturer  works,  who  could  look  ahead  beyond  the 
difficulties  of  the  immediate  day,  and  take  as  guarantee 
of  a  good  success  the  experience  we  have  all  had  with  my 
earlier  works,  that  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as 
impossible,  but  finally  established  themselves  on  a  scale 
that  was  not  expected  even  by  myself."  He  believes 
that  the  public  interest  in  him  is  now  so  great,  even  in 
the  present  difficult  circumstances  (i.e.,  those  created 
by  his  enforced  absence  from  Germany),  that  he  can 
count  on  "an  unusual  sympathy  "  with  his  works  even 
before  their  stage  production. 

He  accordingly  offers  Schott  the  Rheingold,  which,  he 
says,  is  in  a  more  popular  vein  than  Tristan.  He  asks 
Schott  for  a  year  or  two's  grace  as  regards  the 
production.  (He  was  an  optimist:  the  Rheingold  was 
not  performed  until  1869.)  Subject  to  this  proviso, 
Schott  can  have  the  full  score  and  Klindworth's  piano 
score  for  10,000  francs.    Wagner  is  sure  that  a  new  work 
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of  his  will  be  welcomed  with  interest  by  the  "  cultivated 
public  "  not  only  of  Germany  but  of  France,  England 
and  even  Russia. 

Schott,  mindful  no  doubt  of  Esser's  hint  on  the  subject 
of  finance,  writes  that  he  is  gratified  by  Wagner's 
promise  of  a  new  work,  and  would  close  with  the  offer 
at  once  were  it  not  that  he  thinks  a  slight  reduction  is 
desirable  in  the  terms.  The  reason  he  gives  is  that  he 
would  like  to  fix  a  lower  price  for  the  vocal  score  than 
was  charged  for  Wagner's  other  works,  which  had  been 
issued  at  rather  high  prices.  He  suggests  an  honorarium 
of  7,joo  francs.  He  has  in  view  only  the  vocal  score,  as 
the  sales  on  a  full  score  would  bring  no  profit — a 
natural  line  for  a  publisher  to  take,  seeing  that  the  date 
of  production  of  the  work  was  highly  problematic. 

Wagner  sticks  to  his  point,  however,  and  Schott  has 
to  agree  to  pay  10,000  francs,  half  of  it  down,  the  other 
half  in  six  months.  Moreover,  he  stipulates  that  he 
shall  have  the  first  offer  of  the  second  and  third  operas 
of  the  Ring.  Wagner  consents  to  this,  but,  as  he  is  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  hopes  that  Schott  will  send  him 
the  whole  of  the  10,000  francs  for  the  BJieingold  immedi* 
ately;  in  view  of  the  reception  his  earlier  works  have 
had,  he  says,  he  looks  forward  confidently  to  the  success 
of  this  work.  He  hopes  to  give  it  in  Paris  in  May  of  the 
following  year — 1861.  This  project,  of  course,  came  to 
nothing;  and  Esser,  writing  to  Schott  on  the  ijth 
February,  i860,  expresses  the  doubt  whether  Wagner 
will  ever  establish  himself  on  the  Paris  stage,  for  "  the 
French  have  not  the  patience  of  the  Germans,  and  we 
all  agree  that  people  need  a  lot  of  that  Christian  virtue 
to  listen  to  a  Wagner  opera  from  beginning  to  end." 
Schott,    however,    has   already   sent   Wagner   the    full 
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10,000  francs  in  January;  evidently  he  has  no  desire  to 
lose  the  contract. 

A  month  or  so  later,  Schott  tells  Wagner  that  his 
Brussels  house  strongly  advises  the  publication  of  both 
full  score  and  piano  score  with  French  as  well  as  German 
text.  Wagner,  who  has  been  giving  concerts  in  Paris, 
writes  from  there  that  he  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  effect  his  music  has  had  on  the  Paris  public, 
and  has  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  concerts  will  be 
an  extension  of  his  vogue  throughout  France.  He  is 
opposed,  however,  to  the  idea  of  a  combined  French 
and  German  score,  on  the  sensible  and  practical  grounds 
that  he  knows  from  experience  the  difficulty  of  fitting 
a  good  French  text  to  his  music  as  it  stands ;  the  different 
natures  of  the  two  languages  will  necessitate  alterations 
of  his  vocal  line  at  many  points.  The  result  of  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  alternative  versions  in  the  one 
sta^e  would  be  a  score  that  would  be  intelligible  neither 
to  Frenchmen  nor  to  Germans.  (On  the  other  hand, 
separate  editions  for  each  language  would  of  course 
entail  extra  expense  on  the  publisher.) 

Schott  now  proceeds  with  the  engraving  of  the 
vocal  score,  which  is  ready  for  publication  in  March, 
1861. 


2 

Soon  after  the  Tannhduser  fiasco  in  Paris  in  that 
month,  Wagner  settles  in  Vienna,  where  he  is  engaged 
for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  Tristan  for  the 
Opera.  In  October  Wagner  writes  to  Schott  saying 
that  he  is  in  grave  financial  embarrassment,  and  asking 
for  a  further  3,000  francs  by  way  of  an  advance  in 
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respect  of  their  joint  hopes  for  the  future.  He  proposes 
that  the  first  agreement  between  them  shall  be  supple* 
mented  by  a  more  comprehensive  one.  He  is  confident 
that  the  great  work  he  has  on  hand  will  commend  itself 
to  the  German  public.  The  Rheingold  is  in  fact  only 
the  first  of  a  cycle  of  four  operas.  Of  these,  the  Valkyrie 
is  already  finished.  Two  acts  of  Siegfried  are  ready,  and 
the  remainder  of  this,  as  well  as  the  final  work,  Siegfrieds 
Tod,  can  easily  be  completed  in  two  years.1  He  hopes 
to  give  the  Rheingold  in  the  new  Vienna  theatre — the 
building  of  which  was  then  being  projected2 — and  the 
Valkyrie  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  Will  Schott 
proceed  with  the  engraving  of  the  vocal  score  of  the 
Valkyrie,  on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
for  the  Rheingold,  and  send  him  3,000  francs  on 
account  here  and  now,  the  remaining  7,000  francs  to 
be  paid  on  the  day  of  the  first  performance  of  the 
Valkyrie  ? 

Schott's  reply  to  this  has  not  been  published,  but 
from  Wagner's  next  letter,  dated  the  30th  October,  it 
appears  that  the  3,000  francs  have  been  sent.  Wagner, 
however,  has  now  another  scheme  in  his  mind.  He  is 
going  to  seek  relief  from  his  cares  in  the  composition  of 
a  comic  opera — the  A/leister  singer — which  he  is  sure 
will  be  immensely  popular.  He  proposes  that  Schott 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  for  this  with  him.  With  his 
usual  optimism,  and  mercifully  unaware  of  the  troubles 
that  life  held  in  store  for  him,  he  promises  Schott  the 
poem  by  the  1st  January,  1862,  the  full  score  of  the  first 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Siegfried  was  not  finished  until  1871.  The 
Gotterddmmerung  was  completed  in  1874,  and  the  complete  Ring  received 
its  first  performance  at  Bayreuth  in  1876. 

2  In  April,  1861,  the  Prague  theatre  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  produce 
the  Rheingold.  Wagner  had  refused  the  request,  as  he  contemplated  a  first 
production  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  better  style  in  Vienna  in  1862. 
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act  by  the  end  of  March  of  that  year,  the  second  act 
by  the  end  of  June,  and  the  third  by  the  end  of 
September.1  He  has  had  many  inquiries  as  to  a  new 
opera  from  his  pen,  but  people  are  "  frightened  by  the 
difficulties,  real  or  imaginary,"  of  his  present  works. 
He  accordingly  projects,  in  the  Meister  singer,  a  simpler 
and  lighter  work,  that  will  both  please  the  public  and 
not  scare  the  performers  (as  Tristan  had  done).  In  this 
letter  he  gives  Schott  a  list  of  the  theatres  where  his 
operas  have  already  been  performed,  and  the  fees — 
graduated  according  to  the  resources  of  the  theatre — 
he  has  received.  The  list  is  worth  reprinting  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  contemporary  position  of  this 
composer  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  despised  and 
rejected  by  his  countrymen: 

10  Louis  d'or:  Aachen,  Augsburg,  Bernburg'Ballen* 
stedt,  Danzig,  Strelitz,  Detmold, 
Lubeck,  Glogau,  Nuremberg,  Wurz* 
burg,  Freiburg,  Zurich,  Basel,  Dusseb 
dorf,  Cologne,  Briinn,  Rudolstadt, 
Chemnitz,  Magdeburg,  Mainz. 

i j  Louis  d'or:  Dessau,  Konigsberg,  Stettin,  Bremen, 
Gratz,  Sondershausen. 

20  Louis  d'or:  Leipzig,  Coburg,  Riga,  Wiesbaden, 
Cassel. 

2j  Louis  d'or:  Schwerin,  Darmstadt,  Mannheim, 
Frankfurt,  Prague. 

30  Louis  d'or:  Breslau,  Braunschweig,  Carlsruhe, 
Weimar. 


1  The  work  was  not  completed  until  October,  1867,  and  was  first  per- 
formed in  June  of  the  following  year. 
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jo  Louis  d'or:  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Stuttgart, Munich, 

Dresden. 
200  Louis  d'or:  Vienna. 

Not  at  all  a  bad  list  for  a  composer  who  was 
notoriously  difficult  for  singers  and  orchestras,  whose 
scenic  demands  were  a  financial  and  technical  strain 
on  most  of  the  smaller  theatres  in  the  Germany  of  that 
period,  and  who,  so  far  from  being  glad  of  performances 
under  any  conditions,  often  refused  his  assent,  sorely  as 
he  might  need  money  at  the  time,  if  he  thought  the 
production  was  not  likely  to  be  adequate. 

He  offers  the  as*yetmnwritten  Aieister singer  for 
10,000  francs;  and  Schott  accepts  it.  On  December  3 
we  find  Wagner  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  further 
10,000  francs  as  '  advance  on  works  of  mine  to  be 
delivered/'  Less  than  a  month  later  he  writes  from 
Paris  that  he  is  in  dire  need  of  money,  and  asks  for  yet  a 
further  3,000  francs.  The  patient  Schott,  whose  belief  in 
Wagner  must  have  been  very  great  for  him  to  pay  out 
all  these  sums  for  works  that  were  as  yet  unperformed 
and  in  some  cases  unwritten,  is  now  compelled  to  plead 
that  business  is  too  bad  for  him  to  be  able  to  gratify 
this  last  request  of  the  composer.  Wagner,  however, 
will  not  be  denied.  He  tells  Schott  that  he  can  have  a 
lien  on  the  performing  rights  of  the  Ad eister  singer,  and 
mortgages  the  future  in  other  ways;  and  on  January 
24  the  publisher  sends  him  another  i,joo  francs.  But  on 
February  26  Wagner  tells  him  that  his  expenses  have 
been  heavier  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  a  few 
hundred  gulden  are  necessary  if  he  is  to  keep  his 
head  above  water.  Whether  this  amount  was  remitted 
or  not  does  not  appear  from  the  correspondence  ;  but 
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on  March  31  we  find  him  asking  urgently  for  1,000 
gulden  by  May  1,  to  be  followed  by  another  2,000  on 
July  1. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said — a  good  deal  of 
it  with  justice — about  Wagner's  borrowing  from  his 
friends,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  these  requests  for 
money  from  Schott  do  not  come  under  that  category. 
Had  they  done  so,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Schott 
would  have  refused  them,  for  his  association  with 
Wagner  was  purely  a  business  one.  The  composer  was 
merely  asking  for  prepayment  for  works  to  be  delivered 
at  some  future  date.  That  Schott  should  have  acceded 
to  his  demands  as  often  as,  and  to  the  extent  that,  he 
did,  is  proof  sufficient  of  Wagner's  standing  as  a 
composer  at  that  time,  of  the  publisher's  belief  in  the 
value  of  his  operas  as  a  business  investment,  and  of  his 
unwillingness  to  lose  what  he  felt  would  prove  a  valuable 
connection.  But  at  this  point  he  not  unreasonably 
jibbed.  Wagner's  recklessness  in  matters  of  finance 
was  notorious,  and  Schott  knew  well  enough,  from 
Esser  and  others,  that  there  was  no  limit  to  his  capacity 
for  making  the  money  fly.  There  was  also  the  possibility 
to  be  considered  that  the  works  already  written  might 
not  be  the  success  that  their  composer  anticipated,  and 
the  further  possibility  of  Wagner's  dying  before  those 
as  yet  unwritten  were  finished.  Schott  points  out  these 
contingencies  in  his  letter  o(  April  4,  and  regrets  that 
he  cannot  come  to  Wagner's  assistance  on  this  occasion. 

For  the  time  being  the  composer  accepts  the  courteous 
rebuff.  But  his  need  is  so  desperate  that  he  soon  returns 
to  the  assault.  On  July  12,  he  offers  Schott  the  Five 
Poems  (the  now  welh known  settings  of  poems  by 
Frau  Wesendonck),  and  a  few  weeks  later  follows  this 
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up  with  a  promise  to  produce  a  similar  volume  each 
year.  But  3,000  florins  he  must  have — or  at  the  very 
least  i,joo  now  and  the  remainder  by  the  end  of  Septem* 
ber.  Schott  seems  to  have  once  more  pleaded  the 
demands  made  upon  his  capital  by  his  other  commit* 
ments.  But  Wagner  was  sincerely  unable  to  place 
himself  at  his  publisher's  point  of  view.  As  he  saw  the 
matter,  Schott  was  a  man  of  business,  and  therefore 
rolling  in  wealth;  while  he,  for  his  part,  was  a  composer 
willing  and  anxious  to  write  popular  masterpieces  if 
only  he  could  be  rid  o£  the  carking  cares  that  made 
creative  work  so  difficult  for  him.  '  It  is  really  quite 
out  of  the  question/7  he  writes  to  Schott  on  August  24, 
1862,  '  that  you  can  leave  me  thus  without  assistance. 
It  is  incredible  to  me,  and  will  be  equally  so  to  everyone 
else,  that  you,  the  head  of  a  business  such  as  yours, 
cannot  find  the  means,  even  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  to  place  at  the  service  of  a  composer 
like  myself  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  on  with 
his  work.  No  one  will  believe  that,  except  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  will  is  lacking  on  your  part.  ...  If 
you  can  do  nothing  else,  please  send  me  a  bill  and  let 
me  bear  the  loss  [of  discounting  it] ;  only  do  not  say  in 
this  smooth  way  that  you  regret  you  can  do  nothing  for 
me.  Once  more,  most  valued  friend,  it  must  be — you 
must,  must  help  me,  and  liberally.  Just  bring  my 
Aieistersinger  out,  and  things  will  be  different  with  me ; 
but  at  the  moment,  and  until  then,  you  are,  I  might  say, 
responsible  to  fate  for  me.  And  please,  please,  do  what 
is  necessary  promptly:  I  am  in  the  direst  need.  .  .  . 
I  can  say  nothing  more  than  this — you  must  help  me  ! 

A  further  refusal  on  Schott's  part  provokes  another 
outburst  from  Wagner  on  September  3.     His  situation 
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is  desperate;  only  1,000  gulden  at  once  can  save 
him  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  find  the 
necessary  peace  of  mind  to  work  at  the  Meister singer. 
Schott's  final  refusal  brings  matters  to  a  crisis  between 
them;  and  on  October  20  Wagner  favours  him  with  a 
specimen  of  his  style  when  he  had  lost  his  temper: 
You  delude  yourself,  my  best  Herr  Schott,  as  to  the 
way  to  handle  a  man  like  me.  A  good  deal  can  be 
extorted  from  a  man  by  hunger,  but  not  works  of  a 
lofty  kind.  Or  do  you  suppose  that  after  a  night  when 
I  have  been  unable  to  sleep  for  my  worries  I  shall  have 
the  necessary  cheerfulness  and  flow  o[  ideas  for  my 
work  next  day  ?  '  Schott  must  nerve  himself  to  further 
sacrifices.  You    complain    about    not    getting    any 

peace.  It  may  be  that  you  contribute  to  your  own  peace 
of  mind  by  making  mine  impossible,  but  I  find  it  hard 
to  conceive  that.  ...  I  could  not,  consistently  with  the 
eternal  law  o£  justice,  spare  you  this  expression  of  the 
result  of  a  sleepless  night."  This  is  a  little  too  much 
even  for  the  infinitely  patient  Schott.  The  expression 
of  the  result  of  a  sleepless  night  which  you  communicate 
to  me,  my  best  Herr  Wagner/'  he  replies  the  next  day, 
"  I  will  pass  over  in  silence,  since,  although  I  know  how 
to  behave  with  regard  to  artists,  I  will  not  tell  you  what 
I,  for  my  part,  expect  from  an  artist.  I  had  intended  to 
send  you  a  small  amount,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  do  so  as  I  was  told  that  you  had  received  some  money 
and  were  for  the  moment  free  from  embarrassment. 
The  larger  sum  you  ask  me  for  I  cannot  place  at  your 
disposal.  Indeed,  a  mere  music  publisher  cannot 
supply  your  needs;  this  could  be  done  only  by  an 
enormously  rich  banker  or  by  a  prince  who  has  millions 
to  dispose  of.     If  some  one  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be 
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found,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  German  nation, 
in  which  case  I  will  support  the  efforts  of  your  Wies* 
baden  friends  to  the  best  of  my  power/'1 


The  letters  now  fail  us  for  nearly  a  couple  of  months, 
but  evidently  the  little  storm  blew  over,  for  in  December 
we  find  the  correspondence  continuing  along  ordinary 
business  lines,  and  Schott  proceeding  with  the  printing 
of  the  Aieister singer  poem.  On  the  2 yth,  and  again  a 
few  days  later,  Wagner  is  able  to  tell  him  of  the  great 
success  oi  some  extracts  he  has  given  from  the  Ring  at 
his  Vienna  concerts.  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  especially 
has  created  a  furore.  He  has  no  objection  to  a  piano 
transcription  of  this  appearing,  and  he  advises  Schott  to 
issue  it  in  that  form:  it  is  brilliant  but  difficult;  still 
he  anticipates  its  soon  being  on  every  piano  in  Vienna. 
Meanwhile  the  Five  Poems  have  been  published. 
Wagner  tells  Schott  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  not 
advertising  these  and  the  Adeistersinger  poem  in  Vienna 
at  the  time  of  the  concerts,  which  have  been  extra* 
ordinarily  successful.  Apparently  he  had  been 
expressing  his  opinion  of  poor  Schott  rather  freely  in 
Vienna,  for  Esser,  who  had  no  illusions  about  Wagner 
the  man,  writes  thus  on  March  28  to  the  publisher,  who 
had  told  him  of  his  recent  dealings  with  the  composer : 

Wagner  seems  to  me,  from  what  you  tell  me,  not  to 
be  quite  in  his  right  mind.  ...  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous 
that  he  should  feel   aggrieved  that  you  print   others 

1  Raff  and  others  had  conceived  the  idea  of  relieving  Wagner  of  all  his 
financial  worries  by  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  That  such  a  project  should 
even  have  been  entertained  is  another  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
general  musical  public  held  him  ;  only  for  a  national  figure  would  it  be 
possible  to  make  a  national  appeal. 
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besides  Wagnerian  works."  (The  German  editor  of  the 
letters  solemnly  assures  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  this 
effect  in  Wagner's  letters.  But  Esser  is  manifestly 
speaking  figuratively:  he  means  that  it  has  obviously 
never  occurred  to  Wagner  that  Schott  may  need  some 
of  his  capital  for  the  rest  of  his  business).  "  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  real  ground  for  his  acting  the 
part  of  a  man  with  a  grievance  against  you.  It  seems 
much  more  probable  to  me  that  he  slights  you  because 
he  sees  that  there  is  no  more  money  to  be  squeezed  out 
of  you.  Wagner  has  this  fatal  peculiarity,  that  he 
honours  people  with  his  friendship  so  long  as  he  thinks 
they  can  be  useful  to  him,  but  this  only  lasts  till  the 
lemon  has  been  squeezed.  Anyhow,  I  think  it  very 
unwise  of  him  to  commit  such  a  faux  pas  in  connection 
with  you,  seeing  that  you  can  still  be  very  useful  to 
him." 

In  spite  of  everything,  however — of  the  large  sums  he 
has  advanced  without  any  prospect  of  immediate  return, 
and  of  the  demonstrations  he  had  had  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  Wagner's  possible,  and  indeed  probable, 
demands  on  him,  Schott  does  not  waver  in  his  faith  that 
in  Wagner  he  has  a  composer  who  will  ultimately  prove 
profitable  to  him.  A  merciful  Providence  veiled  from 
him  the  trials  o£  the  coming  years  ! 

A  combination  of  desperate  financial  need  and  the 
sense  of  his  rapidly  growing  hold  on  the  public  drives 
Wagner  to  put  more  and  more  pressure  on  the  harried 
Schott.  The  selections  from  the  Aieister singer  that  have 
been  given  at  concerts,  he  tells  the  publisher,  have  made 
a  public  for  themselves  "  to  the  borders  of  Asia."  (He 
is  referring  to  the  extraordinary  success  he  had  had  in 
Russia  in  the  spring  o£  1863).     But  all  this  conducting 
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and  travelling  wore  him  out,   and  made  composition 
impossible;    and  to  save  him  from  the  strain  of  another 
Russian  tour  he  demands  a  further  3,000  florins  from 
Schott  in  September.    Once  more  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  borrowing  or 
1  bleeding/'     As  he  saw  the  matter,  there  was  a  sure 
gold  mine  ahead  of  both  Schott  and  himself  in  the 
Meistersinger;    but  he  could  not  settle   down  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  when  every  day  was  an  anxious 
one   and   every   night   a  sleepless   one   because   of  his 
monstrous  debts.     What  more  natural,  from  his  point 
of  view,   than  that  Schott  should  keep  him  supplied 
with  money,  set  his  mind  at  ease,  and  so  ensure  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  work  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  both  of  them  ?    It  is  either  that,  or  another  round  of 
exhausting  concerts  for  him.     He  puts  the  case  soberly 
and  plausibly  to  Schott  in  a  letter  of  September  12, 
1863,  in  which  he  asks  once  more  for  the  ^,ooo  florins 
that  he  had   not  been  able  to  obtain  on  a  previous 
occasion.      Schott   must   have   been   reduced   to   utter 
perplexity.     On  the  one  hand  he  could  not  doubt,  in 
view  of  the  sensation  that  Wagner  was  making  in  the 
musical  world,  that  in  the  long  run  his  investment  would 
pay  him  handsomely.     Let  the  reader  remember  once 
more  that  while  no  new  opera  of  Wagner's  had  been 
produced  since    i8jo,   various   excerpts   from  the  still 
unperformed  Tristan  and  Valkyrie  and  the  still  uncom* 
pleted  Meistersinger  had  been  played  at  several  concerts, 
and,  let  the  critics  rage  as  they  liked,  these  revelations 
of  a  composer  who  had  developed  enormously  since 
Lohengrin  had  set  the  musical   public  on    fire.     Even 
Esser,    who    had    never    really    warmed    to    Wagner's 
music,  had  to  admit  to  Schott,  in  a  letter  of  the  29th 
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December,  1863,  that  the  publisher's  hopes  in  connect 
tion  with  the  Valkyrie  would  probably  prove  to  be  well 
grounded,  for  "  certainly  the  separate  numbers  from  it 
will  excite  the  interest  of  the  musical  public.  The 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  although,  in  my  opinion,  the 
effect  of  it  is  not  musically  beautiful,  will  be  given  by 
every  orchestra,  and  will  not  fail  in  its  effect/'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Vienna  experience  with  Tristan  had 
shown  how  difficult  these  later  works  of  Wagner  were 
for  the  executants;  and  there  was  always  the  possibility 
that  a  man  who  was  visibly  wearing  his  nerves  to  shreds 
and  going  to  financial  rack  and  ruin  would  break  down 
or  die  before  the  Meistersinger  was  finished — to  say 
nothing  of  the  remainder  of  the  Ring,  to  the  publication 
of  which  Schott  was  already  committed.  So  we  find 
Schott,  on  March  26,  1864,  telling  Wagner  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  begin  the  engraving  o£  the  first  act  o£  the 
Aieister singer  until  at  least  the  score  of  the  second  act 
is  in  his  hands.  You  will  no  doubt  think  this  an 
excess  of  prudence  on  my  part/'  the  poor  man  humbly 
says;  '  but  if  you  reflect  that  you  may  once  more  lose 
the  will  to  work  you  will  not  condemn  me  for  that." 

A  month  later,  Wagner  returns  to  the  attack.  He 
guarantees  that  the  whole  score  will  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  he  is  already  thinking  o£  making 
arrangements  with  the  Vienna  Opera  for  a  production  in 
i86y.  He  reminds  Schott  of  the  latter's  previous 
suggestion  of  six  monthly  payments  o£  $00  florins  each 
on  the  understanding  that  the  work  should  be  completed 
in  six  months.  He  had  preferred  at  that  time  to  take 
1,^00  florins  down,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  joo  florins  for  each  act  as  it  was  delivered.  He  now 
proposes  that  Schott  shall  advance  him  200  florins  per 
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month,  an  arrangement  that  will  secure  him  till  the 
opera  is  completed.  He  is  scrupulous  enough  to  point 
out  that  nine  monthly  payments  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  end  of  December  will  amount  to  i;8oo  florins, 
not  i,yoo;  but  what  is  a  trifle  of  an  extra  300  florins  to 
Schott  as  against  the  composer's  peace  of  mind  ? 
Schott's  reply  to  this  is  not  available,  but  a  subsequent 
letter  of  Wagner's  makes  it  clear  that,  as  usual,  he  had 
consented.  Wagner  was  at  this  time  (April  2y,  1864)  in 
Frau  Wille's  house  at  Mariafeld,  near  Zurich,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  escape  his  Vienna  creditors — for  his  love 
of  luxury  and  his  indomitable  optimism  had  made  him 
pile  up  a  load  of  debt  that  would  have  appalled  a  heart 
less  stout  and  shocked  a  conscience  less  elastic  than  his. 
Less  than  a  fortnight  later  he  writes  Schott  from  the 
Bayerischer  Hof  Hotel  in  Munich.  The  miraculous 
change  in  his  fortunes  has  come  about;  he  has  been 
rescued  by  the  young  King  of  Bavaria. 

We  see,  then,  that  so  far  Schott  has  paid  Wagner  what 
was  a  large  amount  o£  money  for  that  epoch  on  the 
prospects  of  a  number  of  works,  some  of  which  had  not 
yet  been  produced,  while  others  were  not  yet  even 
written.  Schott  was  not  a  philanthropist  but  a  plain 
business  man;  and  the  only  possible  explanation  of  his 
willingness  to  take  the  great  risks  he  did  is  that  Wagner's 
position  in  the  world  of  music  at  that  time  was  a 
commanding  one,  and  that  there  was  every  probability 
of  handsome  profits  to  them  both  in  the  event  of  his 
living  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  his  publisher. 


Schott  must  have  felt  considerably  reassured  when 
Wagner  became  the  King's  favourite;    but  his  troubles 
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were  still  far  from  being  at  an  end.  The  care  of  his 
shattered  health  and  the  regulation  of  his  complicated 
financial  affairs  made  work  almost  impossible  to 
Wagner  for  some  time.  He  had  given  Schott  his  word 
that  the  Meistersinger  would  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
1864;  but  on  the  jth  November  of  that  year  he  informs 
the  publisher  that  his  plans  have  been  altered.  The 
King  is  all  impatience  to  see  the  complete  King,  a 
production  of  which  is  projected  in  Munich  in  1867. 
The  Valkyrie  is  already  engraved  in  the  piano  score.  Of 
Siegfried,  nearly  two  acts  are  written;  the  remainder 
will  follow  in  the  course  of  i86j.  The  G otter  ddmmerung 
will  be  in  Schott's  hands  in  the  winter  of  1866.  '  I  shall 
not  ask  for  any  further  advances  from  you/'  says 
Wagner,  "  until  the  whole  work  is  completed,  and  then 
I  will  count  on  an  equitable  liquidation  of  the  advances 
you  have  made  " — i.e.,  by  the  sale  of  the  scores  and 
receipts  for  performing  rights.  Schott  must  have  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  assurance  that  the  composer  would 
require  no  further  money  from  him.  But  his  peace  of 
mind  did  not  last  long.  The  King  had  helped  Wagner 
liberally  in  the  matter  of  the  liquidation  of  his  Vienna 
debts;  but  there  were  many  more  still  outstanding  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  news  that  their  elusive 
debtor  was  now  a  King's  favourite  had  brought  a  gleam 
of  hope  into  his  creditors'  hearts  everywhere.  In  Paris, 
an  importunate  tailor  was  clamouring  for  the  settlement 
of  a  little  bill  for  clothes  supplied  some  years  ago,  and 
no  doubt,  like  others  in  the  same  situation  as  himself, 
threatening  public  exposure  if  his  demands  were  not 
met.  Wagner,  in  spite  of  his  recent  good  fortune,  is 
still  without  ready  money;  so  on  February  11,  i86j,  we 
find  him  calmly  asking  Schott  to  send  1,000  francs  to 
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Paris  to  soften  the  stony  heart  of  "  Monsieur  Jules 
Malsis,  Tailleur,  4,  Rue  de  la  Bourse/'  '  I  hope,"  he 
says  in  his  usual  blithe  manner,  "  you  will  not  refuse 
this  urgent  request  of  mine,  which  cannot  inconvenience 
you  greatly.  Isn't  that  so  1  You  have  as  against  this  a 
jolly  good  thing  (einfomoses  Stuck),  which  will  bring  you 
in  good  business." 

Schott  no  doubt  felt  a  chill  creep  into  his  bones  when 
he  heard  of  Wagner's  change  of  plans  with  regard  to 
the  Ring  and  the  Meister singer;  the  former,  he  knew, 
was  a  colossal  proposition  that  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
appal  any  German  theatre,  while  the  latter  held  all  the 
promise  of  quick  popularity.  To  learn,  then,  that  the 
Aieister singer  was  to  be  laid  aside  until  the  Ring  was 
finished,  and  that  the  earliest  date  contemplated  by 
Wagner  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  huge  work  was  the 
winter  of  1866-7,  must  have  made  the  poor  man  wonder 
when  he  was  going  to  see  some  return  for  all  the  money 
he  had  spent.  He  could  hardly  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  letter  he  had  had  from  Esser  in  October,  in  reply 
to  one  in  which  he  had  told  Esser  of  the  change  of  plan 
outlined  in  Wagner's  letter  of  the  jth  November.  '  That 
Wagner,"  Esser  writes,  '  should  once  more  put  the 
Meister 'singer  on  one  side  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
the  completion  of  hisNibelungen  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  proof 
that  the  fantastic,  unpractical  side  of  his  nature  has 
again  got  the  upper  hand,  and  that  once  more  he  is  in 
a  condition  in  which  he  no  longer  sees  things  as  they 
are,  but  imagines  his  dreams  are  realities." 

To  receive,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  a  calm 
request  that  he  should  pay  a  three  or  four  years'  old 
tailor's  bill,  must  have  made  poor  Schott  feel  very  much 
as  a  man  already  on  the  point  of  drowning  must  feel 
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when  the  person  who  has  thrown  him  into  the  water 
hits  him  over  the  head  with  a  boat-hook.    Apparently 
he  shied  at  Wagner's  proposal,  for  in  a  letter  of  the  ioth 
March  we  find  the  composer  asking  him,  if  he  cannot 
advance  the   1,000  francs  by  way  of  future  royalties, 
to  let  him  have  them  as  a  loan  pure  and  simple,  to  be 
paid  off — such  was  Wagner's  sunny  optimism — by  the 
end  of  the  year.    The  good  Schott  cannot  refuse ;    but 
apparently  an  arrangement  is  come  to  between  them  by 
which  the  recently  written  Huldigungsmarsch  is  to  be 
a  set-off  against  the  interest  on  the  various  sums  already 
advanced.     Wagner  is  confident  that  the  Ring  will  be 
a  source  of  great  and  continued  profit  to  Schott;    and 
he   tells   the    latter   that,    notwithstanding   the    King's 
wishes  with  regard  to  this,  he  is  working  quietly  at  the 
Aieister singer  whenever  he  can.     On  June  10,  i86j,  the 
first  performance  of  Tristan  takes  place  in  Munich — 
the  first  production  of  a  new  opera  of  Wagner's  on  the 
stage  for  fifteen  years,  a  revelation  of  the  stupendous 
emotional  and  technical  development  that  had  taken 
place  in  him,   and  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of 
public  enthusiasm  for  him.    He  is  evidently  feeling  his 
strength;     and  the  unemotional  Esser  tells  Schott,   in 
May,  that  he  is  not  astonished  that  Wagner  has  not 
asked  his  publisher  to  the  Tristan  premiere;    '  the  fact  is 
he  does  not  need  you  now,  and  does  not  welcome  a 
reminder  that  he  is  under  obligations  to  you."     The 
reception  of  the  revolutionary  Tristan  has  convinced 
Wagner  that  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned 
the  victory  is  won:      'the  position  is  now  occupied' 
he  tells  Schott,  "  from  which  the  new  style  will  impose 
itself  on  Germany  as  the  truth."    He  hopes  to  finish  the 
second  act  of  the  Aieister singer  in  the  present  month, 
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he  adds  in  August,  1866,  and  he  looks  forward  to  a 
production  in  the  new  year;  '  and  then  this,  which  will 
be  my  most  popular  work,  will  be  free  for  performance 
in  all  theatres/'  Manifestly  he  had  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  himself  as  the  unpopular  and  neglected 
composer  that  the  present-day  legend  would  make  of 
him.  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Schott  of  December  7,  1866, 
he  says  that  he  "  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  profes* 
sional  musicians  and  the  journalists  against  him,  but 
the  real  public,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  the  theatre 
public,  for  him."  Schott  must  therefore  press  on  with 
the  engraving  of  the  full  score  and  the  vocal  score  of 
the  Meister singer.  On  June  j,  1868,  sixteen  days  before 
the  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Munich,  he 
reiterates  his  conviction  that  the  opera  will  quickly  be 
given  in  all  theatres.  That  Schott  shared  his  belief  in 
the  coming  popularity  of  the  work  is  incidentally  shown 
by  his  issuing,  in  addition  to  the  score,  fourteen 
selections  from  it,  some  of  them  in  various  keys. 

On  July  26  Wagner  expresses  his  disappointment  with 
the  way  Schott  has  behaved  towards  him  ' '  since  the 
success  of  the  Meistersinger  " ;  apparently  Schott  has 
been  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
1  musicians  and  Kapellmeisters  " — no  doubt  the  shaft 
is  intended  for  Esser.  The  publisher  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  interests  were  likely  to  be  injured  by 
Wagner's  suggestion  that  he  himself  should  negotiate 
direct  with  theatres  for  the  sale  of  the  score ;  and  the 
composer  hastens  to  reassure  him  on  this  point.  A  few 
days  later  he  tells  Schott  that  he  is  raising  his  prices  to 
the  theatres,  a  list  of  which  has  been  given  on  p.  112. 
Further  letters  of  this  period  show  that  several  stages 
are  giving  or  negotiating  for  the  new  work.     Upon  the 
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resources  of  some  of  them  it  makes  excessive  demands; 
and  we  find  Wagner,  for  once,  quite  conciliatory  in  the 
matter  of  cuts.  With  his  gift  for  doing  the  wrong  thing, 
however,  he  must  needs  follow  up  the  successful  Munich 
production  of  the  Aieister singer  with  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  his  old  pamphlet  of  185*0,  Judaism  in  Music, 
a  tactless  proceeding  that  at  once  raised  a  storm  in  the 
Press  and  a  fresh  crop  of  influential  enemies  for  him. 
As  Esser  said  in  a  letter  to  Schott:  "  I  cannot  understand 
how  Wagner  can  have  done  anything  so  insane  as  this — 
to  dish  up  a  piece  of  stupidity  of  years  ago,  that  had 
long  been  forgotten,  and  thus  once  more  disgrace 
himself  for  ever/7 

In  September,  1869,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  Rheingold 
being  given  against  his  wish  at  Munich,  the  King  being 
unable  to  restrain  his  impatience  to  hear  the  work. 
Wagner  was  irritated  almost  beyond  endurance  by  the 
affair:  the  only  consolation  it  afforded  him  was  the 
fresh  demonstration  of  his  hold  over  the  public :  '  Even 
the  nonsensical  production,  lacking  in  both  brains  and 
spirit,  of  this,  the  most  difficult  section  of  the  cycle/' 
he  writes,  "  not  only  could  not  ruin  the  work  but  on  the 
contrary  proved  its  effectiveness  for  the  public,  so  that 
several  theatres  are  already  thinking  of  giving  it."  In 
June,  1870,  the  Valkyrie  also  was  staged  at  Munich 
against  his  wish;  and  Schott  must  have  shivered  when 
the  angry  composer  told  him  that  it  was  '  quite 
impossible  for  him  now  to  allow  these  works  of  his  to  be 
given  in  the  theatres  in  the  ordinary  way  as  '  operas/ 
The  difficulties  of  the  Aieister singer  (especially  for  the 
smaller  theatres),  and  the  usual  theatrical  delays  had 
resulted  in  fewer  performances  of  it  being  given  than  he 
had  anticipated,  so  that  once  more  he  is  embarrassed  by 
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the  non*arrival  of  fees  on  which  he  had  counted.  In 
addition,  the  FranccGerman  war  has  disturbed  the 
theatrical  life  of  the  country,  and  he  is  in  urgent  need 
of  3,000  francs.  As  he  is  unwilling  to  ask  the  King  for 
money,  he  hopes  Schott  will  advance  him  this  amount 
against  performing  fees  to  come.  Schott,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  hopefully  on  the  future,  obliges  as  usual. 


s 

After  his  unpleasant  experiences  with  the  Rheingold 
and  the  Valkyrie,  Wagner  begins  to  feel  that  his  royal 
rescuer  is  turning  out  more  of  a  liability  to  him  than  an 
asset.  His  thoughts  are  now  centred  on  a  theatre  of  his 
own,  for  which  reason,  among  others,  he  wants  to  place 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  King  to  produce  Siegfried 
and  the  G  otter  dammerung  as  he  had  done  the  first  two 
operas  of  the  tetralogy;  and  this  can  be  most  effectively 
achieved  by  delaying  the  publication  of  the  scores  of  the 
last  two.  Apart  from  his  ordinary  heavy  expenses,  he 
now  needs  money  for  his  campaign  to  raise  funds  for 
Bayreuth.  Here  the  war  indirectly  served  his  purpose. 
Schott,  as  the  publisher  who  had  done  so  much  for  him, 
is  hurt  at  finding  that  Wagner  has  sold  the  Kaisermarsch 
to  the  house  of  Peters;  but  the  composer  points  out  to 
him  that  the  incentive  to  the  March  had  come  from 
Peters,  who  had  offered  him  1 , joo  francs  to  write  such  a 
work,  and  that  at  a  time  when  such  a  sum  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  him.  That  the  Peters  firm  should 
have  applied  to  Wagner  for  this  quasimational  work  is 
a  further  proof  of  his  vogue,  as  is  also  his  fleeting  plan 
for  a  production  of  the  whole  Ring  in  Berlin  "  as  a  sort 
of  national  undertaking/'    (He  had  been  invited  by  the 
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Berlin  Academy  to  read  a  paper  on  The  Destiny  of 
Opera).  He  is  now  serenely  conscious  of  his  strength 
and  of  his  grip  on  the  public;  in  the  five  years  that  have 
elasped  since  he  came  before  it  with  the  revelation  of  his 
new  self  in  Tristan  he  has  plainly  become  the  biggest 
figure  in  the  musical  life  of  the  whole  world — and  this  in 
spite  of  the  almost  universal  enmity  of  the  Press.  The 
situation  is  summed  up  in  some  sentences  in  a  letter 
from  Esser  to  Schott  on  August  29,  1871.  Schott  had 
visited  Wagner  in  Lucerne  and  come  to  a  final  arrange* 
ment  with  him  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Ring  scores.  The 
news  of  this  wrings  even  from  the  reluctant  Esser  a 
tribute  of  admiration;  the  publication  of  this  work,  he 
says,  '  has  lifted  the  house  of  Schott  far  above  the 
circle  of  ordinary  publishers/'  for  Schott  "  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  who  understands  his  epoch  and  the 
newest  developments  in  art,  and  he  has  erected  an 
enduring  monument  to  this  epoch  by  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice  that  will  repay  him.  Whatever  course  music 
and  the  opera  may  take,  Wagner's  works  will  always  be 
sought  after  for  study,  even  if,  by  reason  of  their 
difficulty  in  performance,  they  do  not  maintain  them* 
selves  on  the  stage  of  the  wretchedly  degenerated 
German  theatre.  So  I  can  only  approve  of  the  artistic 
impulse  that  leads  you  to  publish  these  full  scores, 
leaving  the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  yourself  and  your  cashier." 

Schott,  however,  by  this  time  must  have  recognised 
that  in  banking  on  Richard  Wagner  he  had  made  the 
best  speculation  of  his  career  as  a  publisher;  and  a 
later  communication  from  Esser,  written  in  May,  1872, 
three  weeks  before  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Bayreuth  theatre,  could  only  confirm  him  in  the 
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wisdom  of  his  judgment.  The  Ring,  says  Esser,  '  will 
sweep  off  the  stage  a  great  part  of  the  other  operas  of 
the  day.  But  what/'  he  continues,  "  will  happen  when 
this  man  is  dead  and  can  give  us  no  more  new  works  ? 
Then  will  his  imitators,  the  long-haired  Lisztians, 
descend  upon  us  en  masse,  and  ruin,  by  their  exagger* 
ations,  everything  that  the  Master  has  built  up  by  a 
lifetime  of  work."  Here  we  have  one  of  the  many 
indications  afforded  us  by  the  letters  and  the  critical 
literature  of  the  time,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition 
to  Wagner  came  from  his  association  with  Liszt,  whose 
rather  flashy  music  was  disliked  by  many  of  the  best 
musicians  of  the  day. 

The  demand  for  Wagner's  scores  is  now  so  great  that 
he  has  to  put  his  business  affairs  in  the  hands  of  agents — 
Messrs.  Voltz  and  Batz  of  Wiesbaden.  A  letter  of  his  to 
these  gentlemen,  of  a  slightly  later  date  than  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  not  only  shows  him 
determined  to  insist  on  his  pound  of  flesh  in  the  future, 
but  throws  some  light  on  the  conditions  under  which  he 
had  worked  in  earlier  years.  He  is  resolved  not  to  part 
with  any  o£  his  later  works  on  the  easy  terms  to  which 
he  had  had  to  submit  in  his  younger  days.  This  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
rights  of  composers  and  authors  in  the  early  19th 
century,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  modern 
system  of  continuous  royalties  on  performances  held 
good  at  that  time  for  only  one  or  two  theatres  in 
Germany.  Apparently  a  theatre  that  wished  to  produce 
an  opera  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  full  score,  and  thereafter 
could  perform  the  work  as  often  as  it  liked;  any  further 
payment  for  a  successful  work  would  be  an  act  of  grace 
on  its  part.    For  the  Dresden  rights  in  Rjenzi,  the  Flying 
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Dutchman,  and  Tannhausev,  during  the  period  of  his 
Kapellmeistership  in  that  town,  Wagner  had  received 
merely  a  first  and  last  payment  of  about  300  thalers  per 
opera.  Lohengrin  had  not  been  given  in  Dresden  before 
he  fled  from  there  in  1849;  but  the  management  had 
had  a  copy  of  the  score  made  in  anticipation  of  a 
production,  and  after  his  flight  to  Switzerland  they 
claimed  the  right  to  give  the  opera  whenever  they 
liked,  though,  on  the  urgent  plea  of  the  singer 
Tichatschek  on  the  impecunious  composer's  behalf, 
they  had  sent  him  an  honorarium  of  yo  louis  d'or  in 
18^8-9.  He  tells  his  agents  that  in  1846  or  1847  the 
Dresden  Court  had  lent  him  y,ooo  thalers  to  pay  his 
debts — or  some  of  them.  This,  I  may  remark  in 
passing,  was  a  very  large  sum  when  we  consider  the 
small  salaries  received  by  German  Kapellmeisters  in 
those  days;  and  that  the  Dresden  opera  authorities 
should  have  been  willing  to  advance  so  big  an  amount  to 
their  young  employe  is  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  of  their  unwillingness  to  lose 
him.  It  is  now  (in  1874)  his  contention  that  this  old  debt 
should  be  regarded  as  extinguished  by  the  profits  that 
these  early  works  of  his  have  brought  to  the  Dresden 
Court  Theatre.  The  copyright  act  of  1870,  he  reminds 
Messrs.  Voltz  and  Batz,  has  placed  composers  on  a  very 
different  footing;  and  henceforth  the  theatres,  that  of 
Dresden  included,  will  have  to  pay  at  a  proper  rate  for 
the  privilege  of  producing  his  works.  Dresden  must 
regard  the  debt  of  y,ooo  thalers  as  having  been  wiped 
out  by  the  profits  on  his  early  works  up  to  1871.  For 
what  he  calls  the  illegal  Dresden  productions  of  these 
operas  since  1871  he  demands  indemnification;  and, 
for  the  future,  a  royalty  of  seven  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
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receipts  of  the  performance  of  any  of  his  operas,  old  or 
new.  His  tone  throughout  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  he  is  master  of  the  situation;  his  operas  are  in 
general  request,  and  any  theatre  that  wants  them  will 
henceforth  have  to  pay  what  he  considers  a  proper  price 
for  them. 


6 

The  same  high  tone  is  audible  in  his  later  dealings 
with  Schott.  In  September,  1873,  he  needs  money  for 
the  furnishing  of  Wahnfried;  so  he  asks  for  payment  in 
advance  of  the  10,000  francs  agreed  upon  long  ago  for 
the  score  of  the  G  otter  dammerung  (which  was  not 
finished  until  November,  1874);  and  Schott  pays  up 
without  a  word.  Three  or  four  months  later  he  finds 
he  needs  a  further  10,000  gulden  "  to  finish  my  house 
and  garden/'  He  asks  Schott  to  advance  him  this  sum 
immediately,  on  the  security  of  '  six  large  orchestral 
works,  each  of  them  of  the  compass  and  the  importance 
of  a  big  overture,  to  be  delivered  at  intervals  of  half  a 
year,  the  first  to  be  ready  not  later  than  the  end  of 
1874/' 1  He  does  not  think  the  price  excessive,  for  after 
the  issue  of  the  Kaisermarsch  Peters  had  asked  for 
another  orchestral  work  from  his  pen,  for  which  they 
offered  him  1,000  thalers,  and  he  has  no  doubt  Peters 
will  readily  advance,  for  the  six  works  he  has  in  mind, 
the  10,000  gulden  he  now  requires  from  Schott.  '  If  my 
proposal/ '  he  concludes,  '  my  wish,  my  prayer,  is 
something  unusual,  well,  it  is  to  Franz  Schott  that  I 

1  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Wagner  planned  to  write  several  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  works.  Unfortunately  his  poor  health  and  the  incessant 
labours  in  connection  with  Bayreuth  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  any 
of  these  schemes. 
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address  it,  and,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  Richard  Wagner 
who  makes  it." 

Schott's  reply  is  not  published,  but  from  Wagner's 
next  letter  we  see  that  the  publisher  has  agreed  in 
principle,  but  is  a  little  doubtful  about  the  price. 
Wagner  insists  that  the  10,000  gulden  are  absolutely 
essential  to  him  at  once,  as  he  is  held  up  in  his  Wahnfried 
arrangements  by  lack  of  ready  money;  his  has  been,  he 
says,  the  usual  experience  of  finding  that  a  house  always 
costs  much  more  than  was  estimated  in  the  beginning. 
He  points  out,  in  reply  to  some  reference  of  Schott  to 
the  King  contract,  that  when  this  was  made  he  was  in  so 
desperate  a  condition  financially  that  he  thought  only 
of  relieving  his  immediate  necessities.  Now,  however, 
his  position  in  the  world  has  altered  considerably;  his 
works  are  spreading  to  evenwidening  circles  of  the 
public.  It  is  true  that  the  Ring  is  still  awaiting 
production,  but  he  knows  that  if  he  were  now  selling  the 
long-expected  G otter dammerung  to  any  publisher  he 
could  get  for  it  twice  what  he  had  agreed  upon  with 
Schott  for  the  work.  The  new  copyright  enactment  of 
1870  has  greatly  strengthened  his  position,  so  that  he  had 
expected  that  Schott  would  now  alter  the  old  terms  in 
his  (the  composer's)  favour  to  correspond  more 
equitably  with  the  increased  value  of  the  property.  He 
had  been  a  little  disappointed  that  Schott  had  not  made 
this  suggestion  voluntarily.  He  accedes  to  Schott's 
stipulation  that  the  latter  shall  have  the  first  option  on 
everything  he  may  write  in  the  future,  but  the  10,000 
gulden  he  must  have  at  once.  So  a  fresh  contract  was 
signed  in  February,  1874,  Schott  advancing  the  10,000 
gulden,  and  Wagner  agreeing  that  until  this  was  cleared 
off  he  would  let  Schott  have  any  new  work  he  might 
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write  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  price  any  other  pub* 
lisher  might  offer  him  for  it;  should  Schott  not  feel 
disposed  to  pay  a  particular  price  for  a  new  work,  the 
proceeds  of  it  received  from  any  other  publisher  are  to 
be  first  of  all  applied  to  the  extinction  of  this  debt. 

An  indication  o£  the  interest  that  was  being  taken  all 
over  Germany  in  the  still  problematic  Ring  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  of  Wagner's  of  January,  187^,  in  which  he 
refuses  to  allow  any  acts  of,  or  long  extracts  from,  the 
later  sections  of  the  work  to  be  given  at  concerts  until 
the  model  performance  o£  the  complete  tetralogy  has 
been  given  at  Bayreuth. 

In  February,  187J,  we  find  him  apologising  to  the 
firm  for  not  having  yet  delivered  any  of  the  promised 
orchestral  works:  the  labours  in  connection  with 
Bayreuth  take  up  all  his  time  and  deplete  his  strength. 
But  he  now  needs  another  y,ooo  gulden  to  meet  his 
heavy  expenses.  It  is  curious,  he  says,  that  he  should  be 
in  this  difficult  position  when  "  enormous  prices  "  are 
being  offered  him  for  ' '  compositions  which,  in  more 
tranquil  circumstances,  I  could  produce  easily  and 
quickly/'  Peters  have  been  trying  to  decoy  him  from 
Schotts,  and  have  offered  him  3,000  thalers  down  for 
1  a  new  orchestral  work  in  overture  form."  In  a 
following  letter  he  asks  Schotts  whether,  in  the  event  of 
their  not  being  able  or  willing  to  grant  his  request,  they 
will  take  it  ill  if  he  closes  with  Peters  to  the  extent  of 
one  of  the  six  works  mentioned  in  the  contract  of 
February,  1874.  A  few  days  later  he  speaks  very  plainly 
to  Maziere,  who  is  now  managing  the  affairs  of  the  firm, 
Franz  Schott  having  died  a  little  while  before.  If  his 
demand  is  not  met  forthwith,  he  is  prepared  to  buy 
back  the  whole  of  his  irksome  contract  with  the  firm. 
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Obviously  he  feels  his  power  in  the  musical  world; 
obviously  there  were  other  publishers  who  would 
willingly  have  stepped  into  the  firm's  shoes.  He  is 
leaving  Bayreuth  in  a  few  days;  he  must  have  a 
telegraphic  reply  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  his 
letter  will  reach  Maziere :  otherwise  he  will  feel  author* 
ised  to  act  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  result  of  it  all  is  the 
usual  one:  Maziere  sends  the  y,ooo  gulden — yet 
another  advance  on  works  still  unwritten  !  The 
connection  with  Wagner  must  have  seemed  invaluable 
to  the  firm  for  them  to  take  such  risks.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Wagner  was  now  sixty*two,  and  that  the  vast 
Bayreuth  undertaking  was  likely  to  absorb  his  whole 
energy  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  Schotts  hardly  counted  on  the  orchestral  works  ever 
being  written ;  they  must  have  felt  that  the  profits  from 
the  Wagner  works  already  published  by  them  would 
amply  cover,  in  time,  all  they  had  paid  out  on  his 
account,  for  his  vogue  was  now  enormous.  He  on  his 
part,  knowing  how  popular  he  was,  and  feeling  that  in 
the  past  he  had  parted  with  many  of  his  works  too 
cheaply  under  the  stress  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  moment,  was  not  only  not  inclined  to  make  any 
further  concessions  but  resolved  to  show  his  publishers 
clearly  that  if  they  would  not  agree  to  his  terms  they 
would  lose  him.  He  gives  Maziere  a  further  hint  to 
this  effect  in  a  later  letter,  in  which  he  tells  him  that  his 
last  concerts  have  brought  him  in  18,000  gulden.  He 
needs  this  sum,  of  course,  for  Bayreuth;  but,  as  he 
points  out  to  Maziere,  by  means  of  concerts  on  his  own 
account  he  could  easily  provide  for  his  financial 
necessities  and  so  be  independent  of  him. 

In  April,  187J,  Schott's  widow — the  Betty  Schott  to 
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whom  Wagner  had  dedicated  the  Albumblatt  in  E  flat, 
and  who  had  always  been  one  of  his  warmest  admirers 
and  strongest  supporters — followed  her  husband  to  the 
grave.  The  last  personal  element  thus  disappeared  from 
the  business  connection;  and  Wagner  now  discusses 
with  Maziere  the  changes  in  his  relations  with  the  firm 
that  this  will  involve.  Apparently  Peters  have  once 
more  been  approaching  him  with  a  view  to  securing  him 
for  themselves. 

The  vocal  score  of  the  G otter ddmmerung  is  now  ready 
to  be  published,  and  Maziere  suggests  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  and  conciliatory  act  on  the  composer's  part  to 
have  the  review  copies  sent  out  with  a  personal  inscrip* 
tion  from  himself.  Wagner  stoutly  refuses  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  is  quite  indifferent  to  the 
Press:  '  I  am  proud  to  think/'  he  says,  "  that  I  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty#two  without  ever  having  made 
the  slightest  concession  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press.1' 
He  was  contemptuous  alike  of  their  friendship  and  their 
enmity:  the  former  could  not  help  him,  the  latter 
could  not  injure  him. 

By  Franz  Schott's  will,  the  business  had  been  left  to 
his  nephews  Peter  Schott  and  Franz  von  Landwehr 
and  his  young  friend  Ludwig  Strecker.  It  is  with  the 
latter  that  Wagner,  in  March,  1878,  raises  the  whole 
question  of  his  past  and  future  dealings  with  the  firm. 
Their  advances  to  him  now  amount  to  16,000  florins. 
Franz  Schott  had  agreed,  at  his  request,  to  insert  in  their 
agreement  that  1,000  florins  was  to  be  the  "  minimum  ' 
fee  for  an  orchestral  work,  and  Wagner  had  been  assured 
that  no  use  would  ever  be  made  of  this  clause  to  his 
detriment.  He  had  been  asked  by  the  Americans  to 
write    a    March    for    the    centennial    celebrations    of 
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American  independence,  for  which  he  was  handsomely 
paid :  it  was  yet  another  proof  that  he  was  by  now  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  world  of  music.  A  publisher 
(no  doubt  Peters)  has  made  him  an  offer  of  9,000  marks 
for  the  European  rights  alone  of  this  March.  Hearing 
of  this,  Bote  and  Bock  had  come  to  him  with  an  offer 
of  12,000  marks.  He  now  asks  Strecker  whether  he  will 
cancel  9,000  marks  of  the  debt  against  this  composition, 
or  whether  he  would  prefer  Wagner  to  sell  it  to  Bote  and 
Bock  for  12,000  and  pay  Schotts  the  proceeds. 

Apparently  Strecker  is  not  pleased  at  either 
alternative;  but  in  his  next  letter  Wagner  takes  a  high 
tone  with  him.  Schotts  have  no  right  to  feel  aggrieved : 
the  other  publishers  want  a  work  from  him  "  at  any 
price/'  and  this  being  so,  he  is  justified  in  raising  his 
terms  to  Schotts.  They  will  have  to  pay  him  higher 
prices  than  they  had  done  in  the  past,  but  they  can  look 
for  recompense  to  the  extra  profits  that  will  accrue  to 
them  now  that  the  new  German  law  gives  composer  and 
publisher  more  protection  than  had  formerly  been  the 
case.  Franz  Schott  himself  had  seen  the  justice  of  this 
point  of  view.  Strecker,  unwilling  to  lose  the  profitable 
Wagner  connection,  has  to  agree  to  the  composer's 
terms.  A  radical  change  in  Wagner's  fortunes  has  in 
fact  come  about  through  the  copyright  act  of  1870. 
He  now  gets  royalties  on  performances  everywhere  of 
selections  from  his  works :  from  every  cafe  chantant  in 
France,  he  tells  Strecker,  and  in  French  territory  as  far 
as  Oran  and  Constantine,  contributions  keep  coming  in. 

In  June,  1877,  he  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
most  recent  4,000  marks  of  his  debt  to  Schotts,  which  he 
proposes  to  discharge  by  the  delivery  of  fresh  works. 
He  and  Cosima  had  always  wanted  to  keep  the  Siegfried 
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Idyll  (written  in  1870)  to  themselves.  Strecker,  however, 
is  anxious  to  publish  it.  Cosima  is  against  the  idea,  and 
asks  Strecker  not  to  press  it :  her  husband,  she  says,  will 
now  have  time  for  another  big  work  (Parsifal),  for  which, 
she  hopes,  the  firm  will  be  willing  to  wait.  In  place  of 
the  Idyll  she  suggests  their  publishing  his  youthful 
overture  in  C  major.  This  proposition,  apparently,  did 
not  commend  itself  to  Strecker;  it  was  the  Idyll  that 
he  wanted.  Negotiations  continue  for  some  months, 
and  in  November,  1877,  Schotts  declare  themselves 
willing  to  take  the  following  works  in  return  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  remaining  23,000  marks  of  the  debt: 


1 
2 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 


The  textbook  of  Parsifal. 

The  French  translation  of  this. 

The  Idyll 

The  orchestral  version  of  Traume. 

The  sonata  that  Wagner  had  written  for  Frau 

Wesendonck. 

The  early  piano  sonata  in  A  major. 

Sundry  fugues. 

The  concert  overture  in  C  major. 

The  early  Fantasie  for  piano. 

Wagner's    arrangement    of   Palestrina's    Stabat 

Mater. 

The  piano  score  of  Die  Feen. 

The  youthful  symphony. 


Several  of  these  early  manuscripts,  however,  cannot 
now  be  found:  so  in  a  letter  of  November,  1877, 
Cosima  offers  Strecker,  in  their  stead,  the  poem  alone 
of  Parsifal  for  j,ooo  marks.  Strecker  makes  certain 
alternative   offers,   with  which   we    need   not  concern 
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ourselves.  Cosima  then  writes  accepting  the  offer  of 
17,000  marks  for  'various  works/'  but  asks  that  the 
Idyll,  for  which  Strecker  had  offered  2,yoo  marks,  be 
omitted  from  the  arrangement,  Wagner  preferring  to 
pay  him  the  6,000  marks  offered  for  it  by  another 
publisher:  the  debt  would  then  be  reduced  to  2,joo 
marks.  This  brings  Schotts  up  with  a  jolt:  they  write 
the  next  day,  offering  in  their  turn  6,000  marks  for  the 
Idyll,  and  hoping  they  will  be  given  the  preference  over 
'  the  other  publisher/'  Wagner  by  now  has  the  game 
completely  in  his  hands,  and  they  know  it :  rather  than 
lose  him  they  will  pay  him  anything. 

A  letter  of  Cosima's  of  May,  1878,  to  Strecker,  shows 
us  Wagner  taking  an  equally  high  hand  with  the 
theatres.  He  lays  down  his  terms  for  the  Ring:  any 
theatre  that  wants  to  give  the  work  must  begin  with  the 
Rheingold,  or  with  this  and  the  Valkyrie  together: 
Siegfried  and  the  G otter ddmmerung  can  wait  till  the 
following  year,  after  which  the  whole  tetralogy  must  be 
given;  he  is  to  receive  from  each  theatre  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts,  with  a  preliminary  payment  of  6,000 
marks  as  a  guarantee  that  the  complete  work  will  be 
produced. 

Parsifal  had  been  finished  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1881  we  find  Schotts  negotiating  for 
the  publication  of  the  vocal  score.  Wagner  thinks  of 
issuing  this  at  the  high  price  of  at  least  yo  marks.1 
Schotts  expect  big  profits  at  this  price,  and  are  willing 
that  for  the  first  three  years  they  shall  all  go  into  the 
composer's  pocket.  They  merely  ask  that  the  business 
shall  be  put  completely  in  their  hands,  so  that  they  may 
block  up   any  little  loop-holes  still  left  open  to  the 

1  It  was  actually  published  at  30  marks. 
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pirate  by  the  copyright  act :  it  seems  that  no  fewer  than 
six  publishers  had  been  able  to  profit  by  Wagner's 
huge  popularity  by  issuing  transcriptions  of  their  own 
from  the  Meister singer  and  the  Ring.  On  these 
conditions  they  offer  him  40,000  marks  for  Parsifal,  the 
full  score  also  to  be  their  property,  though  they  pledge 
themselves  not  to  publish  this  without  his  consent.1 
They  add,  rather  pathetically:  "We  ask  you  not  to 
forget  that  we  are  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  Meister 
Wagner,  and  we  regret  only  that  we  are  not  the 
Croesuses  he  imagines  us  to  be/'  the  terms  of  Franz 
Schott's  will  having  imposed  certain  onerous  obligations 
on  the  estate.  He  sends  a  letter  of  jocular  irony  in  reply 
to  this,  and  then,  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  later,  lays  his 
definite  proposals  before  the  firm.  He  demands 
100,000  marks  and  the  cancellation  of  the  remainder  of 
the  debt,  the  40,000  marks  mentioned  in  their  previous 
letter  to  be  paid  to  him  forthwith,  the  remaining 
60,000  to  be  paid  in  instalments  in  the  three  years 
following  the  end  of  1882.  Schotts  have  no  choice  but 
to  accept:  the  contract  is  signed,  and  the  40,000  marks 
are  sent  at  once. 


1  The  object  of  his  refusal  to  have  the  full  score  printed  was  to  prevent 
the  work  being  given  anywhere  but  at  Bayreuth. 
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Wagner  and  Munich 

i 

we  have  seen  Wagner,  during  the  eleven  years  of  exile, 
and  in  the  face  of  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  gradually 
establishing  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  world's  musical 
interest.  One  great  capital,  Vienna,  had  been  eager  to 
have  the  honour  of  producing  what  everyone  well  knew 
to  be  a  revolutionary  work — Tristan;  and  it  was  due 
only  to  an  extraordinary  run  of  ill  luck  in  the  theatre 
that  the  project  had  finally  to  be  abandoned.  The 
scene  now  changes  to  Munich.  This  was  a  town  that 
had  so  far,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not  been  particu* 
larly  well  disposed  towards  Wagner.  In  1841  the 
Intendant  of  the  Court  Opera  had  refused  the  Flying 
Dutchman  after  a  mere  perusal  of  the  libretto,  which,  he 
opined,  was  "  not  suited  to  German  opera  conditions 
or  to  the  taste  of  the  German  public/'  Four  years  later 
the  score  of  Rjenzi  was  returned  to  the  composer 
unopened. 

In  i8yi  Dingelstedt  became  Intendant  of  the  Munich 
theatre,  and  he  and  the  conductor,  Lachner,  appear  to 
have  had  a  better  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  com* 
poser  who  was  now  creating  such  a  stir  in  the  rest  of 
Germany.  They  seem  to  have  thought  of  feeling  their 
way  with  a  concert  performance  of  the  Tannhduser 
overture  in  November,  i8j2.  This  was  received  with 
applause  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  hearers,  silence  on 
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the  part  of  others,  and  hisses  from  a  third  section. 
Wagner  had  been  careful  to  send  Lachner  a  full 
analysis  of  the  overture  on  the  poetic  side,  for  use  in  the 
programme;  but  instead  of  this  the  management 
printed  a  nonsensical  summary  from  some  other  hand. 
Wagner  suspected,  no  doubt  wrongly,  that  the  whole 
thing  had  been  deliberately  planned  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  the  opera.  The  one  sensible  thing  in 
connection  with  the  affair  was  said  by  one  of  the  local 
papers,  which  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  judging  a 
new  and  original  piece  of  music  like  the  Tannhduser 
overture  without  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  opera 
of  which  it  was  the  musical  epitome. 

Wagner's  fame  had  of  course  spread  even  to  Munich 
as  the  author  of  a  new  ' '  system  ;  of  opera  that  was 
arousing  violent  controversy  all  over  Europe ;  and  when, 
in  November,  i8j2,  Tannhduser  was  given  in  Wiesbaden 
with  a  success  that  had  its  repercussions  all  over  Gen 
many,  the  Munich  authorities  felt  that  it  was  time  they 
came  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  musical  world.  But 
the  plan  for  giving  Tannhduser  fell  through,  the 
journalists — inspired,  perhaps,  from  Court  circles — 
raising  an  outcry  against  the  production  of  any  work  by 
'  the  red  republican  Richard  Wagner/'  who,  after  his 
nefarious  activities  in  connection  with  the  Dresden 
rising  of  1849,  "  ought  to  be  in  gaol,  not  in  the  Munich 
opera  house/'  The  neighbouring  town  of  Augsburg 
forced  the  hand  of  the  Bavarian  capital  by  giving 
Tannhduser  in  March,  18^4;  and  when  Dingelstedt 
pointed  out  to  King  Max  that  even  in  Dresden  Wagner's 
works  had  been  received  into  the  repertory  again  since 
i8j2,  the  monarch  sensibly  declared  that  in  that  case 
it  was  not  for  him  to  be  "  more  Saxon  than  the  King  of 
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Saxony/ '  Tannhduser  was  accordingly  settled  upon  for 
the  Court  Theatre.  Wagner  sent  along  with  the  score 
six  copies  of  the  pamphlet  "  On  the  Performing  of 
Tannhduser  "  which  he  had  had  published  a  little  while 
before,  the  object  of  which  had  been,  since  he  was 
barred  from  superintending  the  production  of  his  works 
himself,  to  explain  to  conductors  and  singers  his 
intentions  in  the  opera.  The  fate  of  this  pamphlet 
throws  an  amusing  light  on  the  general  mental  condition 
of  the  German  theatre  authorities  of  the  epoch,  and 
justifies  all  that  Wagner  in  his  bitterness  had  to  say  about 
them.  Some  ten  years  later,  in  1864,  he  wanted  a  copy 
of  the  work  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  King  Ludwig, 
but  it  was  by  now  out  of  print.  He  remembered, 
however,  having  sent  these  six  copies  to  the  Munich 
theatre  in  18^4.  Inquiries  were  made,  and  all  six  copies 
were  found  intact  in  the  archives:  no  one  had  ever 
troubled  to  look  at  them. 

The  first  performance,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
summer  of  18J4,  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the 
cholera  that  was  raging  in  the  town.  The  work  was 
at  last  brought  out  in  August,  i8jj,  with  an  incompetent 
tenor  in  the  leading  part.  There  was  the  usual  sure  sign 
of  abnormal  public  interest — the  prices  were  raised,  and 
tickets  that  were  originally  1  gulden  36  kreutzers 
ultimately  changed  hands  at  j:  gulden  24  kreutzers,  a 
large  price  for  that  period;  yet  the  house  was  full. 
I  quote  Sebastian  Rockl's  account  of  the  occasion, 
founded  on  contemporary  records:  "  When  the  oven 
ture  began,  everyone  held  his  breath  to  listen;  when  it 
was  over,  a  storm  of  applause,  repeated  three  times, 
burst  out  all  over  the  house.  The  enthusiasm  grew 
from  act  to  act,  although  Auerbach  (the  Tannhauser) 
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and  Schwarzbach  (the  Venus)  were  not  equal  to  their 
tasks.  At  the  end,  Lachner,  Diez  (the  Elisabeth), 
Kindermann  (the  Wolfram),  the  costumier  Franz  Seitz, 
and  the  scenic  artists  Simon  and  Angelo  Quaglio  and 
Doll,  were  called  out  again  and  again."  Dingelstedt,  in 
his  reminiscences,  tells  us  that  "  the  most  remarkable 
trophy  of  the  victory  ;  was  "  when  Lachner,  after 
thunderous  calls  that  had  lasted  several  minutes,  could 
no  longer  refuse  to  come  on  the  stage,  to  receive 
congratulations  on  what  had  been  the  lion's  share  of  the 
evening's  work — the  playing  of  the  orchestra."  Lachner 
sent  the  glad  news  of  the  success  to  the  composer,  and 
received  a  letter  of  hearty  thanks.  The  critics,  mortified 
by  the  triumph  but  unable  to  deny  it,  took  their  cus* 
tomary  course  of  decrying  the  public  taste  and 
attributing  the  success  of  the  opera  to  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  a  novelty.  But  the  public,  as  was  the  case  in 
Vienna  and  elsewhere,  pointedly  ignored  the  critics :  the 
work  had  to  be  repeated  nine  times  more  before  the  end 
of  the  season,  eight  times  with  raised  prices.  The  result 
of  it  all  was  that  Dingelstedt  was  now  anxious  to  give 
Lohengrin. 

Difficulties  of  various  kinds,  however,  prevented  this 
plan  from  being  realised  until  February,  i8j8.  The 
house  was  full  and  the  general  reception  of  the  work  a 
warm  one,  but  it  did  not  create  such  a  furore  as  Tann> 
hduser  had  done.  For  this  the  singers  were  blamed :  only 
two  of  them  were  even  moderately  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  their  parts.  King  Max,  however,  went  to  four 
of  the  six  performances  that  were  given.  The  Press 
exhibited  its  usual  enmity  to  Wagner. 

Lachner  now  endeavoured  to  procure  for  Munich  the 
first  production  of  Tristan,  but  Wagner  persuaded  him 
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to  take  up  Rienzi  instead.  The  management,  however, 
refused  that  work 'on  religious  grounds.  In  June,  1861, 
Lohengrin  was  given  again  with  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld, 
the  most  intelligent  tenor  of  the  day,  and  the  future 
'  creator  "  of  Tristan,  in  the  leading  part.  In  the  house 
was  the  King's  sixteen*year*old  son,  Ludwig;  the 
occasion  was  a  fateful  one  for  him,  and,  later,  for 
Wagner.  Three  years  later  Albert  Niemann,  who  had 
made  a  great  success  as  Lohengrin  in  Hanover,  sang  the 
part  ina  "  guest  "  engagement  in  Munich;  once  more 
the  Crown  Prince  was  present. 

He  ascended  the  throne  on  March  10,  1864,  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  for  Wagner,  who  had  his 
first  audience  with  the  youthful  king  on  May  4th.  A 
new  chapter  now  began  in  the  composer's  life.  He  was 
at  last  able  to  produce  his  works  as  he  would  have  them 
produced,  the  imperfect  mentality  of  the  majority  of 
the  singers  of  the  day  being  taken  into  consideration. 
Munich,  during  the  next  few  years,  was  to  witness  the 
production  of  four  operas  that  represented  the  mature 
Wagner — for  Lohengrin  was  already  seventeen  years 
old  when  Tristan  was  given  for  the  first  time.  The 
reception  of  these  new  and  revolutionary  works  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  decisive  for  the  attitude  of  the 
contemporary  public  towards  Wagner. 


First  of  all  the  Flying  Dutchman  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Munich  in  December,  1864.  There  was  a 
rush  on  the  box  office  a  week  before  the  performance: 
the  prices  were  raised  and  there  were  no  free  tickets, 
even  the  Press  having  to  pay  for  its  seats ;  five  gendarmes 
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were  necessary  to  control  the  crowd  when  the  booking 
opened.  The  singers  were  fairly  satisfactory.  The  first 
act  was  none  too  warmly  received,  but  after  the  second 
and  the  third  the  composer  was  enthusiastically  recalled 
several  times.  (There  was  always  something  in  the 
gloomy  nature  o£  the  Flying  Dutchman  that  repelled  the 
admirers  of  Wagner's  other  early  operas.)  A  few  days 
later,  by  the  King's  command,  the  usual  opera  perform* 
ance  was  replaced  by  a  concert  wholly  devoted  to 
Wagner's  music.  It  appears  to  have  been  none  too  well 
attended,  perhaps  because  it  lay  outside  the  ordinary 
abonnement;  but  the  composer,  who  conducted,  was 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  programme 
consisted  mostly  of  excerpts  from  his  new  and  as  yet 
unperformed  operas — the  Tristan  prelude  and  closing 
scene,  the  Aieister singer  overture,  and  so  on.  All  these 
were  received  with  great  applause,  except,  curiously 
enough,  the  simplest  piece  of  music  of  them  all, 
Siegmund's  love*song  from  the  first  act  of  the  Valkyrie. 
The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  had  to  be  repeated. 

By  the  time  that  Tristan  was  ready  for  production, 
Wagner  was  already  surrounded  by  enemies  of  every 
kind  in  Munich.  Some  people  could  not  forgive  this 
Saxon  for  having  become  a  Bavarian  King's  favourite: 
others  resented  his  persistent  refusal  to  abuse  the  King's 
confidence  for  their  private  or  public  ends;  others,  and 
more  particularly  the  politicians  and  the  high  clerical 
dignitaries,  dreaded  his  influence  over  the  King  in 
matters  of  state;  the  local  musicians  were  envious  of  his 
fame  and  power  and  fearful  for  their  own  positions,  for 
he  was  known  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  average 
German  musical  mentality  and  to  be  planning  schemes 
for  the  drastic  reform  of  the  Munich  opera  house  and 
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for  the  foundation  of  a  model  school  of  music:  his 
enemies  made  all  the  capital  they  could  out  of  the 
King's  payment  of  some  of  his  debts,  and  terrified  the 
taxpayer  with  visions  of  the  millions  of  marks  this 
foreigner  was  likely  to  cost  Bavaria  if  the  King  persisted 
in  his  intention  of  building  a  model  Wagner  theatre  in 
Munich:  his  desire  to  surround  himself  with  young 
musicians,  such  as  Biilow,  whom  he  could  trust  to 
realise  his  intentions  was  regarded  as  a  slight  on  the 
older  conductors:  his  determination  to  have  the  best 
singers  for  his  works  from  any  German  opera  house 
that  could  supply  them  was  taken  ill  by  the  local 
singers:  and  already  he  was  beginning  to  attract 
unfavourable  attention  among  the  virtuous  by  his 
obvious  partiality  for  Biilow's  wife.  It  was  with  these 
and  a  score  of  other  handicaps  against  him,  and  a 
Press  that  was  almost  uniformly  inimical,  that  he 
embarked  upon  the  initiation  of  the  Munich  public 
into  his  newest  works  for  the  stage. 

Tristan  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  June  10,  i86j, 
under  Biilow,  who,  by  the  way,  had  made  many  enemies 
in  the  opera  house  and  in  the  town,  and  especially 
among  the  orchestral  players,  by  his  sharp  tongue,  his 
inability  to  resist  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  sparkling 
epigram,  and  the  general  irritability  that  came  from  his 
constant  bad  health  and  the  excessive  strain  he  never 
ceased  to  put  on  his  nerves.  Wagner,  as  usual,  had  no 
doubts  at  all  as  to  the  success  of  his  music.  In  a  speech 
to  the  orchestra  before  the  commencement  of  the  final 
rehearsal  he  thanked  the  men  for  their  patience  and 
devotion  during  what  had  been  a  trying  period,  for  they 
had  had  to  contend  with  '  difficulties  such  as  never 
existed  before/'  and  he  continued  thus:        We  have 
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now  to  see  the  effect  of  the  work  on  the  real  public  at 
the  first  actual  performance — for  the  audience  today  is 
an  invited  one.  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  this  contact 
with  the  big  public.  It  is  the  German  public  that  has 
all  along  stood  up  for  me  against  the  strangest  enmities 
of  this  and  that  faction/'  The  Press  poured  out  its 
venom  on  the  new  opera  before  a  note  of  it  had  been 
publicly  heard.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  to  work 
up  public  irritation  against  it  on  account  of  the  post* 
ponements  that  had  been  necessary  from  time  to  time; 
and  when  at  last  the  day  of  performance  was  drawing 
near,  the  Volksbote  delivered  itself  of  the  following: 
'  Next  Friday  we  are  to  see  adultery,  with  drums  and 
trumpets  and  the  music  of  the  future  in  its  completest 
form,  on  the  stage  of  the  Court  and  National  Theatre. 
Many  people  make  bold  to  maintain  that  it  is  neither 
courtly  nor  national  thus  to  glorify  in  public  the  break* 
ing  of  the  sixth  commandment,  while  others  would  like 
to  see  this  piece  of  insanity  perpetrated  in  the  place 
most  appropriate  to  it — in  Ramersdorf1 — where  there 
already  exist  the  proper  means  for  dealing  with  it." 

Inside  the  theatre  on  June  ioth  the  atmosphere  was 
electrical  from  the  start.  A  particularly  blazing 
indiscretion  on  Bulow's  part  had  given  great  offence  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  a 
demonstration  against  him  when  he  entered.2     It  was 

1  A  suburb  of  Munich,  in  which  stood  the  lunatic  asylum. 

2  Interesting  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Munich  public 
towards  Wagner  is  given  in  a  document  by  his  former  Dresden  friend 
August  Rockel,  which  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Sebastian  RockPs 
hud-wig  II  und  Richard  Wagner,  Vol.  I.  Rockel  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Wagner  the  artist  had  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  ordinary  Miinchener  in 
spite  of  his  own  indiscretions  and  of  all  the  machinations  of  his  political 
and  clerical  and  journalistic  enemies.  The  Court  and  the  clergy  had  soon 
found  that  the  young  King  had  ideas  and  ideals  of  his  own  where  politics, 
morality,  religion  and  art  were  concerned.  Unable  to  influence  him  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  they  took  the  line  of  calling  in  the  public  to  their  aid  ; 
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apparently  to  prevent  this  in  some  way  that  the  pit  and 
gallery  enthusiasts  delayed  their  entry  till  the  last 
moment :  the  intention  may  have  been  admirable,  but 
the  prelude  suffered  sadly  from  the  noise  they  could 
not  help  making  as  they  took  their  seats.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  opera  there  were  hisses  as  well  as 
applause:  Wagner  had  too  many  enemies  in  the  town 
for  his  work  to  be  judged  purely  and  simply  on  its 
merits  as  a  work  of  art.  The  Press,  with  an  exception  or 
two,  was  unfavourable,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Schnorr,  who  had  sung  Tristan,  has  recorded  his 
opinion  of  the  critics  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  the  day 

they  attributed  the  King's  ways  of  thinking  to  the  influence  possessed 
over  him  by  the  evil  magician-musician,  and  thought  that  the  way  to 
victory  over  the  King  was  by  making  Munich  impossible  for  Wagner. 
Hence  the  persistent  Press  campaign  against  him,  which  was  inspired  from 
above.  But  the  plain,  decent  Munchener,  says  Rockel,  though  he  read  all 
this  vituperation  and  calumny  over  his  beer,  steadfastly  declined  to  be 
influenced  by  it  :  "  he  refused  to  be  made  rabid,  but  after  it  all,  as  before, 
honoured  the  Master  in  his  works,  and  also  in  his  person  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public." 

A  good  deal  of  his  troubles  came  from  Billow's  uncontrollable  tongue. 
The  blazing  indiscretion  referred  to  in  the  text  consisted  in  the  following  : 
At  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  Tristan  Biilow  had  asked  for  more  space  to 
accommodate  the  large  orchestra.  The  theatre  machinist  told  him  this 
would  mean  doing  away  with  no  fewer  than  thirty  stalls ;  whereupon  Biilow 
asked:  "What  does  it  matter  whether  there  are  thirty  swine  more  or  less  in 
the  place  ?  "  The  indiscreet  remark  spread  not  only  over  all  Munich  but 
over  all  Germany.  The  Press  took  it  up,  and  Biilow  had  to  excuse  himself, 
rather  lamely,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  papers.  He  was  generally  disliked  in 
the  town,  largely  because  he  was  a  foreigner  :  the  word  went  round  that  his 
functions  in  the  opera  house  were  only  a  blind — in  reality  he  was  a  Prussian 

A  plot  was  set  on  foot  to  make  a  demonstration  against  him  on  his  entry 
into  the  orchestra,  and  so  render  the  first  performance  of  Tristan  impossible, 
the  ultimate  object  being  to  turn  the  King  against  Wagner  and  bring  about 
the  latter's  disgrace  and  dismissal.  "  How  little,"  says  Rockel,  "  the 
plain  Munich  public  agreed  with  all  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  agitation  over  this  remark  of  Biilow's  was  at  its  height, 
he  and  Wagner  unexpectedly  entered  during  a  festival  of  the  Gesangverein, 
they  were  both  greeted  with  tempestuous  applause  ;  the  Sailors'  Chorus 
from  the  Flying  Dutchman,  which  had  just  been  sung,  had  to  be  repeated 
twice,  and  as  the  pair  left  the  hall  they  were  conducted  to  the  door  with 
general  Lebehochs.  This  was  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  real 
Muncheners". 

The  Munich  opposition  to  Wagner,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  by 
some  biographers,  had  in  fact  the  minimum  of  connection  with  his  art. 
It  was,  in  the  main,  purely  political  in  its  origin  and  its  purpose. 
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after  the  first  performance :  '  I  doubt  whether  so  much 
imbecility  has  ever  been  poured  out  over  any  theatrical 
production  as  over  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  he  wrote; 
'  ...  to  the  devil  with  these  miserable  articles  !  I 
have  read  eight  or  ten  of  them,  and  in  not  a  single  one 
have  I  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  writer  of  it  has  even  read  the  poem,  let  alone 
understood  it."  He  assures  his  parents  that  the  produce 
tion  has  been  a  stupendous  success  for  Wagner  and  for 
his  interpreters.  How  little  notice  the  public  took  of  the 
Press  and  other  malcontents  was  shown  by  the  scene  at 
the  second  performance,  which  took  place  on  June  13. 
This  was  a  triumph  for  Wagner/'  says  Rockl.  '  He 
was  called  for  after  the  first  act,  but  he  had  been 
attacked  by  a  slight  indisposition  soon  after  the  perform* 
ance  began,  had  left  the  theatre,  and  did  not  return 
till  later.  .  .  .  At  the  end  of  the  performance,  however 
...  he  was  enthusiastically  recalled  three  times." 
The  reception  of  the  work  at  the  third  performance  was 
equally  warm.  The  fourth  and  last  performance,  says 
Rockl,  '  was  the  best  of  all,  and  the  success  of  it 
extraordinary.  The  abonnement  had  been  suspended, 
yet  the  house  was  full  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
and  second  tiers  [always  reserved  for  the  nobility]. 
The  Schnorrs  were  twice  recalled  after  each  act, 
Wagner  three  times  at  the  end."  The  reader  probably 
knows  the  remainder  of  the  story.  After  the  fourth 
performance  Schnorr,  whose  leave  was  up,  returned  to 
Dresden,  where,  within  a  few  days,  he  died  of  a  cold 
contracted  from  a  draught  on  the  Munich  stage  during 
the  scene  of  Tristan's  frenzy  in  the  last  act  of  the  opera. 
He  had  been  brought  from  Dresden  to  play  the  part 
because  Wagner  knew  of  no  other  tenor  in  Germany 
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who  was  in  every  respect  competent  to  undertake  it. 
With  Schnorr's  death,  the  work  of  necessity  passed  once 
more,  for  a  time,  into  the  sphere  of  the  merely 
problematic:  the  rumour  spread  that  Schnorr  had 
succumbed  to  the  stupendous  difficulties  of  the  music, 
with  the  result  that  tenors  everywhere  fought  shy  of  the 
part :  and  Intendants  of  smaller  theatres  who  knew  the 
huge  expense  of  the  Munich  production  were  glad  of 
any  excuse  for  shirking  the  responsibilities  of  every  kind 
that  the  work  entailed  on  its  producers.  It  was  four 
years  before  the  opera  was  heard  again,  even  in  Munich. 
Wagner  himself,  who  was  beaten  down  by  the  death  of 
Schnorr  as  he  was  by  few  of  the  other  catastrophes  of 
his  life,  cared  nothing  now  about  a  performance,  and 
his  hands  were  soon  full  with  other  tasks  and  other 
troubles. 


His  political  enemies  succeeded  before  long  in 
driving  him  out  of  Munich,  but  the  musical  public 
remained  true  to  him  in  spite  of  everything  that  might 
redound  to  his  discredit  either  as  a  public  character  or 
as  private  individual — and  the  gathering  scandal  with 
regard  to  himself  and  Cosima  was  made  the  fullest  use 
of  by  his  enemies.  In  whatever  theatre  or  musical 
gathering  he  appeared  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
and  reverence.  In  1866  he  betook  himself  to  his  solitude 
in  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  where  he  completed  the 
Meistersinger  and  resumed  work  on  the  longnnterrupted 
Ring. 

The  Meistersinger  was  given  for  the  first  time,  in 
Munich,  on  June  21,  1868.     The  theatre  was  virtually 
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sold  out  in  advance,  and  big  prices  were  offered  by 
latecomers  for  seats.  The  enthusiasm  was  immense 
from  the  beginning;  and  this  time  even  the  Press  could 
not,  in  many  cases,  hold  out  against  the  beauty  and  the 
profundity  of  the  work.  And  then  Wagner  took  a 
false  step  of  which  only  he  could  have  been  capable. 
He  must  needs  choose  this  moment  of  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  public's  love  for  him  to  revert  to  his 
article  on  Judaism  in  Music,  which  had  been  originally 
published  pseudonymously  in  i8jo,  and  was  by  now 
forgotten.  In  February,  1869,  he  reissued  the  article 
in  pamphlet  form,  this  time  under  his  own  name, 
thereby  drawing  upon  his  head  a  storm  of  abuse  in  the 
Press  of  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  indiscretions  of  his  career,  to  be  explained  and 
forgiven  only  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  exasper* 
ated  beyond  endurance  by  the  vileness  of  the  opposition 
he  had  had  to  his  ideals  in  Munich  political  and  financial 
circles.  Yet  in  spite  of  everything  the  musical  public 
remained  faithful  to  him,  as  was  proved  when  next  he 
appeared  before  it  with  a  new  work. 

This  was  the  Rheingold,  which  was  produced  in 
Munich,  against  his  wish,  on  September  22,  1869,  to  be 
followed  by  the  Valkyrie  on  June  26,  1870.  The 
impulsive  young  King  had  been  unable  to  control  his 
impatience  to  hear  so  much  of  the  Ring  as  was  by  now 
available  for  performance,  and  he  used  the  legal  rights 
in  the  works  that  had  come  to  him  through  his  support 
of  the  composer  to  bring  them  out,  regardless  of 
Wagner's  angry  protests.  The  Rheingold  performance, 
in  spite  of  the  money  that  had  been  lavished  on  it,  was 
so  unintelligible  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  work  was  in 
large  part  misunderstood;    the  new  problems  involved 
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in  the  staging  of  the  work  were  handled  in  a  way  that 
divided  the  Wagnerian  initiates  between  laughter  and 
tears.  A  few  days  before  the  date  originally  planned 
for  the  performance,  Wagner  telegraphed  his  disgust 
with  ' '  the  baseness,  the  vileness  and  incompetence  of 
the  Intendant  and  his  associates/'  and  forbade  Richter 
to  conduct.  Richter,  to  his  honour,  braved  the  King's 
displeasure  and  imperilled  his  livelihood  by  standing  by 
Wagner;  and  Wullner,  who  had  no  particular  quali* 
fications  for  the  task,  had  ultimately  to  be  called  in  to 
conduct  the  work.  But  in  spite  of  everything  it  made  its 
effect.  The  house,"  says  Rockl,  "  was  packed  to  the 
doors;  many  people  found  themselves  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  situation,  and  had  to  stay  on  their  feet 
for  a  long  time  in  the  crowd."  There  was  necessarily 
a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  house  during  the  opening 
stages  of  the  prelude,  but  this  gradually  died  down,  and 
the  audience  soon  came  under  the  spell  of  the  music. 
After  Loge's  narrative  there  was  an  attempt  at  applause, 
which  was  of  course  suppressed  as  being  contrary  to 
etiquette,  the  King  being  present.  '  At  the  finish, 
however,  when  the  King  had  left,  the  applause  oven 
powered  the  not  very  serious  opposition  and  grew  in 
volume  until,  after  some  delay,  the  curtain  was  raised 
and  showed  the  actors."  Two  more  performances 
followed  in  quick  succession.  The  Press,  unable  to 
deny  the  success,  spread  the  legend  that  the  applause 
had  been  engineered.  The  marvel  is  not  that  the 
Rheingold  created  at  first  rather  less  enthusiasm  than 
Tristan  and  the  Aieistersinger  had  done,  but  that  it 
should  have  had  any  success  at  all  in  view  of  the  poorness 
of  the  production. 
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Conclusion  and  Moral 

I 

not  much  of  the  long  story  now  remains  to  be  told. 
Among  Mr.  Turner's  "  proofs  "  of  the  supposed  fact 
that  Wagner  was  not  recognised  in  his  lifetime  is  the 
old  story  of  some  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
raising  funds  for  the  foundation  of  Bayreuth;  how,  for 
instance,  practically  no  notice  was  taken  o£  an  appeal  of 
the  Wagner  Societies  of  which  4,000  copies  were  printed 
and  sent  to  the  book  and  music  shops.  But  no  one  with 
the  most  rudimentary  understanding  of  human  nature 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  one  almost  impossible  thing  to 
do  in  connection  with  an  artistic  ideal  is  to  get  people 
to  subscribe  money  for  it.  There  were  many  other 
reasons  why  funds  were  slow  in  rolling  in  for  Bayreuth. 
Few  of  the  most  impassioned  lovers  of  Wagner's  art 
could  persuade  themselves  that  the  fantastic  scheme  had 
any  real  chance  of  success,  or,  indeed,  that  it  was  strictly 
necessary.  Few  people  except  those  with  plenty  of 
money  and  of  leisure  could  count  on  being  able  to  spend 
a  summer  in  a  barely  accessible  small  town  in  Bavaria 
merely  to  hear  Wagner  operas  at  what  were  high  prices 
for  the  Germany  of  that  day;  and  as  his  works  were  now 
in  the  repertory  of  practically  every  theatre,  and  the 
Ring  soon  would  be  i£  he  would  permit  it  to  be  given, 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  naturally  saw  no  particular 
reason  for  contributing  to  the  support  of  so  fantastic, 
if  not  ultimately  impracticable,  a  scheme  as  Bayreuth 
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must  have  seemed  at  that  time.  More  than  one  town 
was  anxious  to  have,  and  willing  to  construct,  a  Wagner 
theatre  corresponding  to  the  composer's  intentions; 
they  knew  well  that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  popularity 
of  his  operas  at  this  time,  such  a  theatre  would  mean 
not  only  prestige  in  the  world  of  art  but  exceedingly 
good  business  for  the  town  that  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
the  theatre.  Darmstadt,  Reichenhall  and  Baden-Baden 
were  among  the  places  that  put  themselves  at  the 
composer's  disposal.  When  they  all  saw  that  the 
coveted  prize  was  not  to  fall  to  them,  they  very  humanly 
took  little  further  interest  in  the  matter;  there  seemed 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  pay  out  good  local 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  hotel  proprietors  and  shop* 
keepers  of  Bayreuth. 1  That  funds  should  have  been 
collected  with  such  difficulty  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising:  the  truly  astonishing  thing  is  that  the 
scheme  should  ever  have  been  realised  at  all,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  The  fact  remains  that  within 
a  few  years  Wagner  got  his  theatre,  and  that  the  whole 
musical  world  flocked  to  it. 

Recognition  and  honours  were  simply  showered  on 
him  in  the  years  between  the  production  of  the  King 
at  Bayreuth  in  1876  and  his  death  in  1883 — such 
recognition  and  such  honours  as  never  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  artist  in  any  art,  before  or  since.  As  A 
Musical  Critic  s  Holiday  is  now  out  of  print  in  England, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  summary  of  the 

1  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  many  towns  the  local 
Wagner  Societies  collected  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the  Bayreuth  fund. 
Vienna's  contribution  was  no  less  than  20,000  gulden.  Pesth  raised  1,000 
gulden  by  a  concert.  And  so  with  several  other  towns,  not  only  in  Europe 
but  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  scheme  seemed  assured  of  success,  certain 
officials  did  their  best  to  injure  it  :  the  Munich  and  Carlsruhe  opera 
authorities,  for  example,  forbade  their  singers  to  take  part  in  the  first  festival. 
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post* 1 876  period  that  I  gave  there:  "  I  open  the  sixth 
volume  of  Glasenapp  at  random.  The  Ring — first 
produced  at  Bayreuth  in  1876 — is  being  given,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  parts,  in  town  after  town,  rarely  in  a  way 
that  satisfies  the  exacting  composer,  but  always  with 
popular  success.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  the  RJieingold 
and  Valkyrie  are  given  in  Leipzig.  The  extraordinary 
excitement  and  expectation  had  seized  not  only  upon 
the  Leipzig  public,  but  upon  large  numbers  of  people 
elsewhere;  numberless  were  the  bookings  from  every 
part  of  Germany,  especially  Berlin,  Breslau,  Frankfort, 
Weimar,  Halle,  Schwerin,  etc/  Wagner  sent  a 
congratulatory  telegram  to  his  native  town.  Small 
theatres  like  that  of  Konigsberg  wanted  to  give  the 
whole  Ring.  Weimar  took  up  the  RJieingold,  Schwerin 
and  Hamburg  the  Valkyrie,  Munich  and  Vienna 
Siegfried.  Brunswick  and  other  towns  followed  suit. 
In  Munich,  says  Glasenapp,  the  G otter ddmmerung 
aroused  a  frenetic  and  endless  enthusiasm.  Malvida  von 
Meysenburg,  who  is  staying  with  Wagner  at  Bayreuth, 
writes  to  a  friend  that  '  the  Master  is  in  good  humour; 
he  has  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  unheard-of  success  of 
Siegfried  and  the  Goiter  ddmmerung  in  Munich  and 
Leipzig/  In  November  Siegfried  is  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Vienna  to  '  tempestuous  applause/ 

The  separate  parts  of  the  Ring'  says  Glasenapp, 
'  took  possession  that  autumn  of  the  theatres  like  some 
irresistible  force  of  nature/  Vienna  gave  many 
performances  of  Siegfried  to  full  houses.  In  Munich, 
in  November,  the  Ring  was  given  in  its  entirety  for  the 
first  time  outside  Bayreuth;  the  theatre  was  sold  out  in 
advance.  For  the  next  year  the  story  is  the  same. 
Cologne    alone    gives    eighteen    performances    of  the 
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RJieingold  between  February  and  May.  In  March  it 
produces  the  Valkyrie,  and  the  two  operas  alternate  on 
successive  evenings  for  some  time.  Mannheim  gives 
the  whole  Ring,  and  congratulatory  telegrams  rain  upon 
the  conductor.  So  it  is  with  the  other  operas  of  his 
prime ;  the  Aieister  singer,  for  instance,  is  given  without 
cuts  in  Mannheim,  '  with  unheard-of  success.' 

Or  take  again  the  account  given  by  Angelo  Neumann, 
the  impresario  who  obtained  permission  from  Wagner 
to  tour  with  the  Ring,  of  the  furore  created  by  the 
gigantic  work  wherever  it  went.  Neumann  is  not 
concerned  with  any  theory  of  history;  he  is  merely 
writing  his  reminiscences  of  those  days.  Again  I 
permit  myself  the  luxury  of  quoting  the  summary  given 
in  A  Musical  Critic's  Holiday. 

Neumann  begins  with  his  own  city  of  Leipzig.  He 
tells  us  that  "  there  were  two  parties  in  the  town,  one  as 
violently  anti* Wagner  as  the  other  was  pro*Wagner. 
Fears  were  entertained  that  the  production  of  the  work 
would  lead  to  '  scenes  '  in  the  theatre.  The  RJieingold 
and  the  Valkyrie  were  given  in  the  spring  of  1878,  with 
such  success,  says  Neumann,  that  even  the  Wagner 
partisans  were  amazed.  The  success  was  so  '  astonish* 
ing  '  that  Neumann  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
two  productions  to  Berlin,  a  capital  that,  for  political 
and  other  reasons,  had  never  been  particularly 
favourable  to  Wagner.  Meanwhile  Siegfried  and  the 
G otter  dammerung  were  in  rehearsal  in  Leipzig;  they 
were  given  there  in  September  with  the  usual '  enormous 
success.'  Then  came  the  well-known  tour  during  which 
Neumann  gave  the  Ring  all  over  Europe.  The  Berlin 
production  was  the  first,  and  was  typical  of  the  others. 
The  quaint  modern  belief  that  Wagner  was  a  solitary 
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Titan  struggling  against  a  world  of  evil  gods  will  hardly 
survive  a  perusal  of  Neumann's  first-hand  narrative  of 
what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes: 

"  And  now  I  must  describe  the  great  Berlin  Ring 
days — days  of  which  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  now. 
Even  the  approach  to  the  theatre  was  in  itself  a  kind  of 
strange  drama.  Unter  den  Linden,  from  the  Imperial 
palace  onwards,  was  a  dense  lane  of  people ;  from  the 
windows  thousands  o£  eyes  looked  out  on  the  crowd. 
.  .  .  There  were  spectators  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  .  .  . 
The  jubilation  reached  its  climax  when  Wagner  became 
visible  in  his  carriage,  with  his  wife  and  Countess 
Schleinitz.  Brilliant  in  the  extreme  was  the  sight  of  the 
theatre,  that  was  full  to  the  roof.  The  Court  and  all 
Berlin  seemed  to  have  made  a  point  of  being  present." 
(There  follows  a  long  list  of  the  notabilities  and 
celebrities.)  "  Scarcely  had  Wagner  entered  his  box 
.  .  .  when  the  public  greeted  him  tumultuously.  .  .  . 
The  reception  o  the  work  was  brilliant.  Wagner 
himself  applauded  the  artists  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction.  The  public,  however,  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  the  composer  himself  at  last  gave  way  to 
the  general  demand  and  appeared  on  the  stage."  He 
made  a  speech,  thanking  the  artists  and  the  public. 
'  As  he  left  the  theatre  the  crowd  gave  him  a  great 
ovation.  Thus  ended  the  first  Ring  day  in  a  glorious 
victory,  that  moved  even  the  stubborn  sceptic  von 
Hulsen  [the  Intendant]  to  say  to  me  next  day  :  '  Since 
you  made  such  a  success  of  the  Rheingold  yesterday, 
which  I  never  should  have  thought  possible,  I  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  whole 
Ring.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Valkyrie  evening  was 
even  more  festive.    This  time  Wagner  did  not  appear 
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among  the  singers,  but  thanked  the  public  for  its 
enthusiasm  from  his  box  with  a  gesture  towards  the 
stage."  Siegfried  did  not  go  so  well ;  Jager  (the  Siegfried) 
was  hoarse,  and  sang  consistently  out  of  tune;  Neumann 
had  implored  Wagner  to  let  him  transfer  Jager  to  the 
second  cycle,  but  the  composer  had  obstinately  refused. 
When  he  saw  in  what  bad  condition  the  singer  was,  he 
insisted  on  Vogl  replacing  him  the  next  day  in  the 
G otter  dammerung;  but  this  time  it  was  Neumann  who 
refused.  As  it  happened,  Jager  was  now  rather  better. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  there  was  the 
usual  wild  enthusiasm,  and  Wagner  had  to  make 
another  speech  from  the  stage.  "  Of  the  tremendous 
tumult/'  said  the  Berliner  Zeitung,  "  that  broke  out  at  the 
finish  of  the  mighty  work,  the  reader  can  hardly  form  a 
conception.    Rarely  have  we  seen  anything  like  it." 


2 

Of  the  profound  impression  made  by  Parsifal  on  its 
production  in  1882,  the  summer  before  Wagner's  death, 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  speak  in  detail:  after  the 
evidence  I  have  given  of  the  success  of  all  his  other 
works  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  insist  any  further 
that  by  this  time  he  was  the  centre  of  the  world's 
interest. 

I  have,  I  hope,  exploded  the  legend  that  all  his  life 
Wagner  was  fighting  with  his  back  to  the  wall  for 
recognition  from  his  contemporaries:  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  never  since  music  began  had  any 
composer  drawn  to  himself  such  love  and  adoration. 
That  he  had  his  opponents  is  undeniable :  but  for  that 
matter,  what  great  man  has  not  ?    By  concentrating  our 
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attention  merely  on  the  journalistic  imbecilities  that 
have  been  perpetrated  in  connection  with  men  of 
genius,  we  could  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  no  genius 
whatever  has  ever  met  with  anything  but  abuse  from  his 
contemporaries.1  The  mistake  the  historians  have 
made  in  connection  with  Wagner  is  in  basing  their 
verdict  on  what  was  said  about  him  by  the  critics, 
instead  of  investigating  the  effect  he  made  on  the 
public.  And  the  result  of  our  inquiry  is  very  consoling. 
We  emerge  from  it  with  the  clearest  proofs  that  the 
Press  is  impotent  either  to  help  or  to  damage  a  great 
man;  the  public  sensibly  does  its  thinking  for  itself. 
No  composer  has  ever  had  the  critics  so  preponder* 
atingly  against  him  as  Wagner :  and  no  great  composer 
has  ever  won  such  a  public  for  himself  during  his 
lifetime.  Contemporary  criticism  of  composers  is  of  no 
account  one  way  or  another.  Wagner's  admirers  in  the 
Press  seem  to  future  generations  not  much  more  rational 
than  his  enemies :  they  say  little  about  him  that  a  future 
age  can  recognise  as  getting  to  the  central  truth  of  the 
matter.  The  instincts  of  the  Wagner  enthusiasts  were 
right;  but  when  they  tried  to  work  out  a  rationale  of 
their  instincts  they  merely  proved  that  a  great  composer 
is  a  phenomenon  too  near  to  his  contemporaries  for 
them  to  be  able  to  see  his  work  in  proper  perspective. 
That  can  come  only  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  truth 
of  this  proposition  could  easily  be  demonstrated  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  approving  Wagner  criticism 
of  Wagner's  own  day :  but  that  demonstration,  interest/ 

1  A  choice  collection  of  the  foolish  things  said  about  great  German 
artists  and  thinkers,  from  Goethe  and  Schiller  to  Thomas  Mann,  not  merely 
by  journalists  but  by  other  German  artists  and  thinkers,  will  be  found  in 
Rudolf  K.  Goldschmit's  Der  kluge  Zeitgenosse  :  aus  dem  Irrgarten  der 
deutschen  Kritik  (1930). 
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ing  as  it  would  be  to  the  student  of  criticism,  lies  outside 
the  scope  of  the  present  volume.  The  completely- 
satisfactory  result  of  the  investigation  through  which  I 
have  been  conducting  the  reader  is  the  conviction  that 
no  really  great  composer  of  the  present  day,  however 
original  he  may  be,  need  have  the  slightest  fear  that  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporaries  will  fail  to  perceive  his 
genius.  They  may  account  for  the  verdict  of  their 
instinct  in  ways  that  will  not  commend  themselves  to  a 
later  day;  but  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  instinct  we 
need  have  no  doubts. 
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The  Case  of  Ferdinand  Praeger 

AS  if  it  were  not  difficult  enough  to  steer  one's  way 
through  the  huge  and  now  almost  unmanageable  mass 
of  authentic  Wagner  material — the  thousands  of  letters, 
the  autobiography,  which  often  contradicts  Wagner's 
own  letters,  the  reminiscences  of  friends  and  enemies, 
and  so  on — there  must  needs  come  along,  from  time  to 
time,  a  writer  with  "  new  "  material  that  looks  plausible 
enough  on  the  face  of  it  but  that  soon  turns  out,  on 
examination  by  experts,  to  be  in  large  part  the  product 
of  the  too  lively  imagination  of  its  gifted  author.    Books 
of  this  kind,  however,  are  not  intended  for  experts — 
whose  attention,  indeed,  the  authors  of  them  perhaps 
hope  to  avoid — but  for  the  trustful  general  reader,  who, 
unfortunately,  has  no  means  of  his  own  for  distinguish* 
ing  fact  from  fancy  in  matters  of  history  and  biography. 
Human  nature  is  normally  very  credulous,  not  to  say 
gullible  ;     and   the   average   man   is    inclined   to    pay 
excessive  deference  to  whatever  he  may  see  in   print, 
especially  when  the  author  has  the  audacity  to  clami 
to  be  in  possession  of  sources  of  information  that  are 
inaccessible  to  ordinary  beings.     Even  after  the  fraud 
or  the  delusion  has  been  fully  exposed,  the  mischief  is 
never  quite  undone  :    a  good  lie,  once  it  gets  a  start, 
can  never  be  caught  up  with.    There  are  still  people  on 
earth   who    believe,    because   they    have    never    heard 
anything  to  the  contrary,   in  the   Ossianic   origin  of 
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"  Ossian,"  while  many  worthy  people  who  have  heard 
plenty  to  the  contrary  will  go  to  their  graves  still 
convinced  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  secretly  in  league  with 
the  Germans  during  the  late  war.  Nevertheless,  though 
they  may  never  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  lie  or  quite 
dispel  the  illusion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  experts  to  do 
what  they  can  towards  those  desirable  ends.  The  only 
pity  is  that  the  exposure  of  the  lie  or  the  dissipation  of 
the  illusion  means  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
time  that,  in  a  more  perfect  world,  might  have  been 
put  to  better  uses. 

Innumerable  books  and  articles,  not  all  of  them 
exhibiting  the  human  intelligence  at  its  conceivable 
loftiest,  have  been  written  about  Wagner;  but  from 
the  mass  there  stand  out  two  that  will  always  be  turned 
to  with  special  pleasure,  if  not  by  the  Wagner  student,  at 
any  rate  by  the  lover  of  detective  work  in  literature,  and 
that  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  crime  as  for  that 
of  the  detective  methods  by  which  the  perpetrators  of  it 
were  brought  to  justice.  No  one  at  all  versed  in  Wagner 
literature  would  now  dream  of  reading  Ferdinand 
Praeger's  Wagner  as  I  knew  him  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit;  but  the  Wagnerian  can  still  take  down  from  his 
shelves  and  thoroughly  enjoy  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain's  devastating  exposure  o£  that  masterpiece 
of  mendacity.  The  younger  generation  may  have  only 
a  dim  idea  of  who  Praeger  was,  while  no  doubt  there 
are  yet  living  many  survivors  of  an  older  generation 
who  are  still  unaware  that  while  their  copy  of  Wagner 
as  I  knew  him  commands  a  moderate  premium  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  second-hand  booksellers,  the  volume 
itself,  considered  as  a  record  of  the  people  and'  the 
events  of  which  it  professes  to  treat,  is  not  worth  the 
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paper  it  is  printed  on.  The  Praeger  story  is  worth 
recalling,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  as  a  sample  of  the 
lengths  to  which  a  certain  type  of  mind  will  go  when 
spurred  on  by  vanity  and  lured  by  the  hope  of  easy 
money.  Praeger  was  a  German  piano^teacher  who  had 
settled  in  London.  When  Wagner  received  the  invita* 
tion  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  i8yy  he 
turned  to  some  o£  his  German  friends  for  guidance,  and 
one  of  them  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Praeger, 
to  whom,  accordingly,  Wagner  resorted  for  help  in 
such  little  matters  as  finding  a  lodging  in  London  and 
overcoming  the  petty  difficulties  arising  from  his 
ignorance  of  our  language.  Wagner  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Praeger  during  the  four  months  of  his  English  stay, 
and  met  him  on  various  occasions  in  later  life  in  Zurich 
and  elsewhere.  The  two  were  never  really  intimate  ; 
Wagner  regarded  Praeger  as,  at  the  most,  a  decent,  good* 
natured  fellow  and  was  grateful  for  the  help  he  had 
given  him  in  i8yy,  but  he  soon  took  his  intellectual 
measure,  which  was  not  remarkable,  and  he  never 
admitted  him  to  the  innermost  circle  of  his  real  self. 

In  i88y,  Praeger,  then  a  man  of  about  seventy,  began 
a  book  about  Wagner  that  was  complete,  but  still  um 
published,  when  he  died  in  189 1.  It  was  issued  in  the 
following  year  in  both  England  and  Germany,  the 
German  version  also  being  from  Praeger's  hand.  It 
quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Wagner  experts, 
and  Ashton  Ellis  and  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain 
between  them  soon  left  the  corpse  of  the  good  Praeger 
without  even  a  winding-sheet  to  stand  up  in.  When, 
in  the  course  of  the  years,  the  detective  examination 
of  the  book  was  complete,  one  could  only  wonder  what 
peculiar  form  of  lunacy  it  is  that  drives  a  man  to  the 
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commission  of  a  folly  of  this  peculiarly  inept  kind. 

One's  first  and  most  charitable  verdict  is  that  he  must 

be  knave  and  fool  in  about  equal  proportions — a  knave 

to  invent  and  lie  and  garble  in  this  way,   a  fool  to 

imagine  that  the  rest  of  humanity  is  so  stupid  as  not 

to  be  able  to  discover,  sooner  or  later,  that  he  has  been 

lying   and   garbling.     A  clumsier  piece   of  combined 

knavery  and  foolery  than  Wagner  as  I  knew  him  could 

hardly   be   imagined.      The   alleged   quotations    from 

Wagner's    letters    to    Praeger    show    the    widest    dis* 

crepancies   as  between  the   German  and  the  English 

issues  of  the  book;   apparently  it  never  occurred  to 

Praeger  that  here  and  there  on  the  earth  there  might 

be  people  who  understand  both  German  and  English 

and  might  compare  the  one  text  with  the  other.     A 

really  clever  rogue,  again,  would  have  seen  to  it  that 

the  originals  of  the  Wagner  letters  were  destroyed,  in 

which  case  the  mystery  as  to  which  was  the  correct 

version — the  English  or  the  German — would  have  been 

for  ever  insoluble.    But  Praeger  actually  sold  the  letters 

to  an  English  nobleman,  who  later  allowed  Chamberlain 

to  take  copies  of  them.     It  then  became  evident  that 

not  only  did  the  German  versions  in  Praeger's  book 

differ  from  those  in  the  English  edition,  but  not  a  single 

letter  was  correctly  quoted  from  in  either  the  English 

or  the  German.     The  letters  had  been  manipulated 

wholesale.      Even   the    manipulation   had    been    most 

unskilfully  done ;  Praeger  had  put  into  Wagner's  mouth 

whole  sentences  that  he  had  never  used,  but  without 

having  had  the  elementary  wit  to  see  that  these  invent 

tions  were  inconsistent  with  other  passages  in  the  letters, 

and  that  the  latter  ought  therefore,  for  prudence's  sake, 

to  be  garbled  accordingly.    He  reproduced  thirty^four 
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letters  that  he  alleged  had  been  written  to  him  by 
Wagner,  but  the  collection  was  found  to  contain  no 
more  than  twentyone.  A  careful  examination  of  all 
the  facts  led  Chamberlain  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
majority,  if  not,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  "  missing  ' 
letters  were  pure  inventions  on  the  part  of  Praeger. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Praeger  had  played  fast  and  loose 
with  dates  to  suit  his  own  purposes :  he  persistently 
substituted,  for  example,  185-6  for  18J7  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  had  been  intimately  concerned  in 
events  with  which  he  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  had  the  slightest  connection.  He  told  his  readers 
that  Wagner  played  him  selections  from  Siegfried  at  a 
time  when  the  composition  of  that  work  had  not  even 
been  begun.  He  told  fairy  tales  about  his  own  influence 
on  Wagner — how  it  was  through  him,  for  example, 
that  the  composer  had  come  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
Tristan.  He  put  into  Wagner's  mouth  a  variety  of 
remarks  which  it  is  highly  improbable,  to  say  the  least, 
Wagner  ever  made.  He  falsified,  for  his  own  glorifica* 
tion,  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  invitation  in  i8yy.  In  short, 
there  is  no  end  to  his  blunders,  his  inventions,  his 
manipulations;  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  his  book  that 
can  be  relied  upon. 

In  his  final  article  on  the  subject,  Chamberlain  begs 
to  be  excused  from  answering  the  question,  that  had 
been  put  to  him  by  more  than  one  correspondent,  why 
Praeger  had  embarked  on  this  wholesale  perversion  of 
the  truth.  It  was  not  for  him,  said  Chamberlain,  to 
probe  the  dark  mystery  of  the  aberrations  of  human 
psychology;  all  he  felt  called  upon  to  say  was  that  the 
case  was  clearly  a  psychopathological  one.    What  goes 
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on  in  the  mind  of  the  perpetrator  of  a  fraud  of  the 
Praeger  type  is  indeed  ultimately  beyond  our  compre* 
hension.      Knavery    there    has    manifestly    been:     an 
occasional  error  in  a  date,  or  a  misquotation  or  mis> 
translation   here    and   there,    is    one   thing;     but   the 
wholesale    falsification    of    dates    and    the    wholesale 
garbling  or  manufacture  of  material  is  another,  and  one 
not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  theory  than  that 
of  deliberate  dishonesty.     But  dishonesty  at  once  on 
such  a  scale  as  this,  and  of  so  incredible  a  naivete  as 
this,  makes  one  wonder  whether  the  author  of  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  rather  than  a  criminal 
type.      Praeger's    original    object    was    apparently,    at 
bottom,   the   innocent  one  of  profiting   by   his  slight 
acquaintance  with  Wagner  to  appear  as  a  person  of 
importance  in  the  musical  world  of  his  day;    and  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  mind  not  inherently  very  strong, 
under  the  spell  of  an  overweening  vanity,  might  come, 
in  the  course  of  long  brooding  upon  a  subject,  to  lose 
all  sense  of  the  distinction  between  reality  and  unreality, 
to  identify  the  fanciful  world  within  it  with  the  actual 
world  without,  and  so,  in  time,  to  become  completely 
unaware  that  it  was  behaving  not  merely  dishonestly 
but  foolishly.    Only  by  some  such  charitable  assumption 
as  this  can  we  account  for  the  simplicity  that  led  Praeger 
to  provide  the  literary  detective  with  so  many  clues  that 
a  child  could  have  told  him  would  lead  first  of  all  to 
the  arousing  of  suspicion,  then  to  a  complete  exposure. 
In  the  last  resort  we  can  only  say,  with  Chamberlain, 
that  it  is  not  the  concern  of  the  detective  to  trace  out, 
among   the    complexities    of  human    psychology,    the 
possible  motives  for  such  a  mingling  of  roguery  and 
foolery  as  we  have  in  this  book  of  Praeger's.     All  the 
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detective  has  to  do  is  to  expose  the  fraud  in  the  interests 
of  biographical  truth. 

The  misfortune  is  that  the  evil  can  never  be  wholly 
undone.  A  book  of  this  kind  may  be  discredited  in  the 
eyes  of  the  experts,  but  it  is  bound  to  come,  for  many 
years  after  its  publication,  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  completely  unaware  of  its  having  been  dis* 
credited;  while  even  long  after  the  book  itself  has  been 
forgotten,  some  of  the  inventions  it  started  will  still  be 
in  currency  among  people  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
source  of  them.  Much  of  the  nonsense  that  is  still 
floating  about  with  regard  to  Wagner  in  this  country  is 
ultimately  traceable  to  Praeger's  book.  The  German 
publishers  did  the  honourable  thing  with  regard  to  it: 
they  withdrew  it  from  publication  after  Chamberlain's 
exposure.  But  the  mischief  had  by  then  been  done; 
the  lie  had  had  too  long  a  start  for  the  truth  ever  to 
catch  up  with  it;  and,  to  give  the  final  tragicomic  turn 
to  the  business,  it  was  the  exposers  of  the  crime  who  were 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  the  real  criminals  ! 
There  are  people/'  said  Chamberlain  in  the  preface 
to  a  later  edition  of  his  book  (in  1908 — that  is  to  say, 
fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  demonstrated  the 
untrustworthiness  of  Praeger),  "  who  still  repeat 
Hanslick's  old  lie  that  Praeger's  book  was  bought  up  by 
me,  and  talk  of  Praeger  as  an  impartial  and  trustworthy 
witness;  and  the  latest  edition  of  Riemann's  Adusiks 
lexikpn  actually  cites,  as  historic  facts,  statements  by 
Praeger  that  I  showed  fifteen  years  ago,  by  documentary 
evidence,  to  be  lies." 

Chamberlain  concludes  his  preface  with  some  words 
that  form  the  best  possible  introduction  to  the  real 
subject  of  the  present  essay,   and  constitute  the  best 
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possible  justification  of  it.  "  Praeger's  Wagner  as  I 
knew  him,"  he  says,  '  is  indeed  in  itself  of  very  little 
importance.  It  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  a  symptom; 
and  the  disposition  of  mind  from  which  this  symptom 
springs  is  everywhere  around  us,  waiting  only  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  besmirch  the  honour  of  the 
German  Master  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past." 
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II 

"  The  Truth  about  Wagner  " 

chamberlain  belonged  to  the  Wagnerian  Old  Guard, 
that  either  did  not  know  or  refused  to  recognise  how 
much  there  was  in  the  complex  character  of  Wagner 
that  brought  him,  as  a  man,  down  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  humanity.  After  the  publication  of  Adein 
Leben  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  even  the  blindest 
partisan  to  believe  in  the  stained* glass  figure  that  some 
of  the  Wagnerian  biographers  had  striven  for  so  long 
to  pass  off  upon  the  world  as  the  authentic  portrait  of 
the  master.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  show,  on  the  basis  of 
documents  of  unimpeachable  authenticity  that  are 
open  to  every  student,  what  manner  of  man  Richard 
Wagner  was;  it  is  quite  another  to  defame  him,  and 
others  associated  with  him,  on  the  strength  of 
'  evidence  '  that  either  does  not  exist  or  has  been 
misrepresented  by  ignorance  and  perverted  by  pre* 
judice.  That  the  Wagner  family  have  for  many  years 
had  no  objection  to  the  world  trying  to  see  that 
extraordinary  being  pretty  well  as  he  really  was  is 
proved  by  the  immense  number  of  letters  of  his  that  it 
has  allowed  to  be  published;  and  if  the  study  of  these 
and  other  documents,  and  the  comparison  of  one  with 
another,  sometimes  shows  Wagner  the  man  to  have  been 
rather  different  from  Wagner  the  artist,  no  blame  for  the 
nature  of  the  results  obtained  could  rest  with  the  students 
of  the  material,  whose  only  object  was  to  try  to  reconstruct 
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faithfully  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  most  complex, 
most  baffling,  and  most  fascinating  personalities  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  the  investigation  must  be 
conducted  on  the  lines  of  pure  science,  only  authentic 
documents  being  used,  and  only  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  them  that  are  consistent  with  the  evidence. 
It  is  a  very  different  matter  when  charges  for  which 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  or  are  even  contrary 
to  the  evidence,  are  brought  against  Wagner  and  other 
people  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  good 
books  of  their  pretended  and  pretentious  biographers. 
And  there  is  a  double  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
serious  Wagner  student  to  examine  a  biography 
critically  when  it  emanates  from  people  who  profess  to 
be  specially  qualified  to  tell  the  world  "  the  truth  about 
Wagner." 
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Ill 
The  Unreliability  of  Human  Testimony 

MESSRS.  philip  dutton  hurn  and  Waverley  Lewis 
Root,  the  joint  authors  of  The  Truth  About  Wagner, 
which  was  published  in  1929,  displayed  a  greater 
recklessness,  a  more  innocent  faith  in  their  possible 
good  luck,  than  even  Praeger  did.  When  the  latter's 
book  was  published,  the  authentic  Wagner  literature 
was  comparatively  scanty ;  few  of  his  letters,  in  parties 
lar,  had  at  that  time  been  given  to  the  world.  A  man  of 
that  epoch,  therefore,  whom  we  may  imagine  to  have 
been  more  deliberately  and  cleverly  dishonest  than 
Praeger  was,  might  conceivably  have  argued  with 
himself  that  the  task  of  the  detection  of  his  frauds  would 
be  a  rather  difficult  one  as  matters  then  stood,  and  that 
by  the  time  a  sufficient  number  of  authentic  documents 
was  in  general  circulation  his  own  immediate  purpose 
would  have  been  achieved.  But  to  produce  a  book  like 
The  Truth  About  Wagner  at  this  time  of  day  suggests 
not  so  much  an  attempt  at  a  clever  fraud  as  an  innocence 
so  vast  that  one  almost  feels  compunction  in  drawing 
public  attention  to  it.  For  the  Wagner  literature  is  now 
enormous,  the  first-hand  documents  are  to  be  numbered 
by  the  thousand.  Wagner  biography  is  now  no  subject 
for  the  amateur;  even  the  experts  find  a  difficulty  in 
correlating  the  stupendous  material,  in  clearing  paths 
through  it  that  will  give  them  light  and  air,  in  separating 
the  essential  from  the  inessential,  in  testing  each  general* 
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isation  they  may  feel  inclined  to  make  by  reference  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  evidence.  For  any  author  who 
has  not  given  years  to  mastering  the  whole  of  the 
available  Wagner  documents  to  attempt  to  tell  '  the 
truth  about  Wagner  " — an  attempt  which  of  itself 
implies  that  the  "  truth  "  has  not  hitherto  been  told — 
is  to  betray  a  really  touching  simplicity.  Only  writers 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  as  limited  as  that 
of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  obviously  is  could  have  had 
the  false  sense  of  security  to  which  these  two  gentlemen 
have  fallen  such  pathetic  victims.  It  apparently  never 
occurred  to  them  that  every  statement  they  made, 
and  particularly  their  more  outrageous  statements, 
would  be  put  under  the  microscope  by  Wagner  students. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  that  already,  unknown  to 
them,  there  might  be  in  existence  documents  that 
reduced  a  goodly  number  of  their  supposed  facts  and 
their  wild  assumptions  to  sheer  nonsense.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  to  take  even  a  correspondence  course 
in  the  art  and  science  of  biography  and  history,  to 
learn  what  are  the  most  obvious  pitfalls  in  that  fascinate 
ing  but  dangerous  territory.  They  had  not  even  learned 
the  first  lesson  in  historical  science — that  no  statement, 
however  simple,  however  plausible,  by  whomever 
made,  and  made  in  whatever  good  faith,  is  to  be 
accepted  without  investigation  if  anything  depends  upon 
it;  for  human  nature,  even  when  honest,  is  fallible. 
Most  people,  for  instance,  would  be  inclined  to  accept 
without  question  the  late  James  Huneker's  story  of  a 
statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Felix  Mottl,  the 
welhknown  Wagner  conductor: 

"  '  His  father    [i.e.,   Wagner's]    was    a    stagcplayer 
named  Geyer.'    Coming  from  Nietzsche  this  statement 
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is  not  surprising,  for  he  had  read  these  memoirs1  while 
at  Villa  Triebschen.  Why  then,  it  will  be  asked,  does 
this  fact  not  appear  on  the  first  page  of  the  auto* 
biography?  Despite  asseverations  to  the  contrary  we 
suspect  that  Bayreuth  edited  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
Others  beside  Nietzsche  had  seen  the  opening  line  of 
the  work:  '  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer.'  The  late 
Felix  Mottl,  in  the  presence  of  several  welhknown  music 
critics  of  New  York  City,  declared  in  1904  that  he  had 
read  the  above  statement.  He  also  told  the  same  story 
to  German  journalists."2 

Could  anything  be  more  circumstantial  ?  Yet  if 
there  is  any  truth  whatever  in  the  story,  which  may  be 
doubted,  it  is  not  to  be  found  where  it  is  most  to  be 
desired — at  the  very  centre  of  it.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
a  fact  that  Mottl  made  this  alleged  statement  to  the 
New  York  critics  and  the  German  journalists;3  but  for 
the  statement  itself  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  basis. 
Mottl  could  not  have  seen  "  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig 
Geyer  "  at  the  commencement  of  A4ein  Leben,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  there  and  never  was  there. 
There  has  been  no  "  editing,"  either  wisely  or  unwisely, 
either  too  well  or  not  well  enough,  by  "  Bayreuth  "  ; 

1  Huneker  is  discussing  Mein  Leben. 

2  Article  on  "  The  Real  Isolde,"  in  Huneker's  The  Pathos  of  Distance, 
p.  89. 

8  Ludwig  Karpath,  who,  as  will  appear  on  p.  198,  has  gone  at  first  hand 
into  the  question  of  the  differences  between  the  private  and  the  public 
imprints  of  Mein  Leben,  tells  us  that  after  the  issue  of  the  latter  he  discussed 
the  subject  with  Richter  and  Mottl,  both  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the 
original.  He  asked  them  what  ground,  if  any,  there  was  for  the  stories 
current  even  then  (soon  after  191 1)  of  a  "manipulation"  of  the  text. 
"  Both  Richter  and  Mottl,"  he  says,  "  repeatedly  assured  me  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  any  important  alterations — that  the  public  edition  could  differ 
only  in  a  few  trifling  details  from  the  private  edition."  It  is  quite  certain 
that  had  Mottl  had  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  autobiography 
originally  contained  the  words  "  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer  "  he  would 
have  mentioned  this  to  Karpath  :  this,  assuredly,  was  anything  but  a  trifling 
detail.    One  finally  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  Huneker 's  statement. 
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the  first  page  of  the  privately  printed  edition  of  Mein 
Leben,  which  Mottl  is  said  to  have  claimed  to  have  seen, 
does  not  differ  to  the  extent  of  a  word  from  the  public 
edition.  Either,  then;  (a)  Mottl  never  saw  the  original 
Mein  Leben,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  or  (b)  his 
memory  had  failed  him  in  1904,  or  (c)  he  was  deliber* 
ately  romancing,  or  (d)  the  alleged  statement  to  the 
New  York  critics  and  the  German  journalists  was  never 
made.  The  reader  can  take  his  choice  of  the 
alternatives;  but  whichever  of  them  he  decides  upon  he 
will  also  probably  decide  that  the  case  is  a  typical  one  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  careful  historian  accepting  any 
statement,  however  plausible  it  may  seem  on  the  face  of 
it,  however  high  the  general  reputation  for  veracity  of 
the  person  who  made  it  may  stand,  without  confirm* 
ation  of  it  from  some  other  source. 

Let  us  look  at  another  illustration  of  the  fallibility  of 
human  testimony,  even  where  there  is  not  the  smallest 
intention  to  deceive.  In  her  volume  of  reminiscences, 
My  Path  Through  Life,  the  great  singer  Lilli  Lehmann 
gives  us  an  account  of  a  reading  from  Mein  Leben  at 
Wahnfried  during  the  festival  of  1876: 

"  Wagner  read  aloud  to  us,  one  evening,  in  a  very 
small  circle,  from  his  book,  Mein  Leben  (My  Life), 
which,  at  that  time,  was  printed  in  only  a  hundred 
copies,  *  and  was  only  put  in  the  hands  of  such  friends 
as  had  pledged  their  word  of  honour  not  to  betray  any* 
thing  in  it.  It  was  to  be  Siegfried's  inheritance.  Almost 
forty  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  the  volume  has 
now  seen  the  light  of  publicity  in  a  hundred  thousand 
copies,  but  much  has  been  omitted.  Just  to  please  my 

1  A  slight  error  on  the  lady's  part.  Only  fifteen  copies  at  the  most  were 
printed. 
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mother,  he  read  us,  that  evening,  the  portion  about 
Otello  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  had  conducted,  and  a 
panic  had  arisen  because  the  audience  had  understood 
'  fire  '  instead  of  "  further/'  Then  followed  a  scene 
from  Konigsberg — or  was  it  Riga  1 — where  Wagner's 
creditors,  late  one  evening,  still  pressed  him  hard, 
encircled  his  residence,  forced  their  way  in,  and  he  had 
to  escape  somehow  from  it  or  save  himself  through  the 
adjoining  house.  These  two  scenes,  the  descriptions  of 
which  we  remember  well,  are  wanting  entirely  in  the 
book  that  has  just  appeared/'1 

Frau  Lehmann's  memory  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
at  fault  after  forty  years.  So  far  as  I  can  discover — 
though  the  point  is  not  of  much  significance  either 
way — Wagner  did  not  conduct  Rossini's  Otello  at  all 
at  Magdeburg,  though  he  gave  it  during  his  second  Riga 
period  (1838*1839).  That  point,  however,  is  of  minor 
importance.  What  is  of  real  importance  is  the  fact  that, 
as  will  appear  later,  these  two  episodes  were  never  in  the 
privately  printed  edition  of  Mein  Leben.  We  happen  to 
know  now  precisely  what  has  been  omitted  from  the 
public  edition.  In  no  circumstances  can  these  few 
and  trifling  deletions  justify  Lilli  Lehmann's  remark 
that  "  much  has  been  omitted  ";  and  in  any  case  she 
could  not  have  heard  Wagner  read  these  two  stories  out 
of  Adein  Leben.    She  probably  heard  them  elsewhere2 

1  Lilli  Lehmann,  My  Path  Through  Life,  p.  219. 

2  On  the  preceding  page  she  tells  us  that  Wagner  "  talked  to  her  of  his 
Bayreuth  plans,"  and  said  that  "  he  intended  to  give  not  only  the  Ring  but 
also  works  by  other  great  masters,  notably  Fidelio  and  Don  Giovanni."  I 
take  leave  to  doubt  it  ! 

How  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  memory  of  anyone  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  or  so  could  be  shown  from  more  than  one  volume  of 
memoirs  dealing  with  Wagner  ;  honesty  of  purpose  is  no  guarantee  what- 
ever against  the  ravages  of  time.    One  illustration  out  of  many  may  suffice. 
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and  in  the  course  of  time  imagined that  Wagner  had  read 
them  to  her  from  his  autobiography. 

Another  example  or  two  of  the  proneness  of  poor 
human  nature  to  error  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  dancer  at  the  Vienna  Opera  in  1861,  when 
Wagner  was  rehearsing  Tristan,  was  a  certain  Signora 
Claudina  Couqui.  The  lady  has  left  us  a  circum* 
stantial  account  of  what,  had  it  ever  taken  place,  would 
certainly  have  been  a  most  interesting  scene  in  which  she 
played  the  not  ungrateful  part  of  heroine.  Some 
portions  of  the  new  work  were  being  run  through  for 
the  first  time  on  October  26.  Among  those  present 
was  Signora  Couqui — comparatively  unobserved,  we 
may  conjecture,  for  there  is  no  part  for  a  prima  ballerina 
in  Tristan.  At  one  stage  in  the  proceedings,  according 
to  her  own  much  later  story,  she  happened  to  go  upon 
the  stage,  whereupon  Wagner  stopped  the  orchestra, 
saluted  her  with  his  baton,  and  called  out:  '  Saluto  la 
diva  della  danza  !  ("I  greet  the  goddess  of  the 
dance/')  The  orchestra  echoed  his  cry  with  a  gallant 
'  Evviva  la  diva."  She,  of  course,  was  moved  to  tears  by 
this  unforeseen  and  unsolicited  tribute.  Equally  of 
course,  feminine  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  Frau 
Dustmann,  who  was  singing  Isolde,  was  so  annoyed  that 
she  broke  off  and  refused  to  continue,  so  that  the 
rehearsal  had  to  be  brought  to  a  summary  end.  Then 
Wagner  said  to  La  Couqui:    "You  see  the  mischief 

In  the  summer  of  1869  the  Russian  composer  Alexander  Seroff  and  his  wife 
visited  Wagner  at  Triebschen.  Twenty- two  years  later,  Mme.  SerofF 
published  her  reminiscences  of  the  visit  in  a  Russian  journal.  She  describes 
how. the  "  old  white-haired  servant  .  .  .  old  Jakob,"  introduced  them  and 
waited  at  table.  But,  as  Glasenapp  points  out,  the  famous  servant,  Jakob 
Stocker,  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  in  his  thirties,  with  hair  so  brown 
that  it  was  almost  black.  Well  may  Glasenapp  add  ironically:  "  This  one 
example,  in  which  the  error  is  easily  demonstrable,  may  serve  for  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  others  in  all  these  so-called  Recollections." 
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you  have  done  !  And  now  just  imagine  the  jealousy- 
there  would  be  if  I  were  to  write  a  ballet  for  you  ! 
"  God  forbid  !  "  said  the  terrified  dancer.  'Why  ?  ' 
asked  Wagner.  "  Because/'  was  the  modest  reply, 
'  the  whole  glory  of  that,  the  whole  success  of  it,  would 
be  put  down  to  your  music,  and  the  poor  Claudina 
would  disappear  like  a  tiny  ripple  in  the  great  waves  of 
the  ocean."  '  Petite  flatteuse  !  "  was  the  answer  of  the 
gratified  Wagner.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  out* 
right  that  this  scene  never  occurred;  but  as  we  have 
contemporary  records  of  the  rehearsal  by  Wagner 
himself,  by  Peter  Cornelius,  by  Princess  Metternich,  by 
Gustav  Schonaich,  and  by  the  conductor  Esser,  and  none 
of  them  says  a  word  about  the  affair  or  about  La  Couqui, 
or  even  indicates  that  the  rehearsal  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  any  reason  whatever,  and  as  the  conduct  and  the 
speeches  attributed  to  Wagner  are  not  of  the  kind  we 
should  have  expected  from  him  at  a  rehearsal  of  Tristan, 
we  are  driven  to  the  suspicion  that  the  fair  Couqui, 
writing  her  reminiscences  some  forty  years  later,  was 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  indebted  to  her  imagination — 
perhaps  also  a  little  to  her  vanity — for  her  facts. 

Mathilde  Wesendonck  has  told  us  that  it  was  at  her 
suggestion  that  Wagner,  in  November,  1861,  took  up 
again  his  old  plan  of  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  the 
meistersingers :  the  lady  evidently  wanted  to  go  down 
to  posterity  not  only  as  the  "  inspirer  "  of  Tristan  but  as 
the  "  onlie  begetter  "  of  the  Adeister singer.  Wagner  had 
gone  to  spend  four  days  in  Venice  with  the  Wesen* 
doncks;  and  he  tells  us  in  Adein  Leben  that  it  was  while 
he  was  looking  at  Titian's  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ' 
that  he  determined  at  once  on  the  composition  of  the 
Aieistersinger.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  old 
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sketch  of  184J  had  been  frequently  in  his  mind  in  the 
intervening  years,  and  that  the  utmost  the  Titian  could 
have  done  in  1861  was  to  supply  the  spark  necessary  to 
fire  a  train  already  laid.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
already  written  to  Schott,  on  October  30,  announcing 
his  intention  of  writing  a  '  popular  "  opera  on  the 
subject  he  had  sketched  out  so  many  years  before.  As 
it  was  not  until  November  8  that  he  joined  the  Wesen* 
doncks  in  Venice,  Mathilde's  memory  was  plainly  at 
fault  as  to  the  sequence  of  events.  So,  to  some  extent, 
was  Wagner's;  we  can  probably  reconcile  the  dis> 
crepancy  between  his  letter  to  Schott  and  his  account 
in  Aiein  Leben  by  assuming  that  whereas  he  had  already 
determined  to  take  up  the  Meister singer  sketch  again 
as  early  as  October,  it  was  the  emotional  shock  of  the 
Titian  picture,  a  fortnight  or  so  later,  that  actually  set 
the  wheels  revolving  within  him :  he  at  once  left  Venice, 
and  during  the  train  journey  to  Vienna  worked  out  the 
overture  to  the  opera.  He  probably  spoke  of  his 
intention  to  the  Wesendoncks  before  he  left,  and 
Mathilde  in  later  years,  pardonably  anxious  to  achieve 
a  double  immortality,  persuaded  herself  that  the 
incentive  had  come  from  her. 
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The   Qualifications   of  Messrs.    Hum   and  Root 

these  few  cases  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  path  of  the  conscientious  biographer. 
A  few  experiences  of  this  kind  of  thing  will  convince 
him  that  all  evidence  is  suspect  unless  and  until  it  is 
confirmed  from  other  sources.  Good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  teller  of  a  story  counts  for  nothing,  for  the  most 
honest  people  are  subject  to  the  common  human 
infirmities  o£  memory,  unconscious  prepossession  or 
prejudice,  liability  to  suggestion,  the  impulse  to  believe 
what  they  want  to  believe,  and  proneness  to  allow  their 
recital  of  a  fact  to  be  coloured  by  their  desire  to 
establish  a  thesis.  I  am  not  for  a  moment,  of  course, 
suggesting  that  the  biographer  or  the  historian  should 
decline  to  make  any  statement  whatever  until  he  has 
proved  the  truth  of  it  for  himself.  He  has  to  take  a 
thousand  elementary  and  not  vitally  important  things 
for  granted,  or  he  would  never  get  much  further  than 
the  first  ten  pages  of  his  book;  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  go  to  Salzburg  in  person  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Mozart  was  really  born  on  January  27,  17^6,  or  to  ransack 
the  archives  of  France  to  make  sure  that  the  youthful 
Berlioz  really  had  red  hair.  After  all,  nothing  very 
important  depends  upon  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of 
these  generally*accepted  pieces  of  information.  The 
case  is  different,  however,  when  something — perhaps  a 
great  deal — hangs  upon  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  a 
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legend  that  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  fact, 
or  of  some  theory  of  the  biographer's  own  that  he  claims 
will  upset  an  opinion  hitherto  current.  In  that  case  it  is 
his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every  fragment 
of  information  that  is  likely  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
fact  or  the  theory  ;  and  if  he  is  deaf  to  the  call  of  duty 
in  the  matter  it  will  be  at  all  events  wise  for  him  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  prudence  and  keep  silent,  for  he 
may  rest  assured  that  if  he  fails  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  guard  against  error,  his  carelessness  or 
incompetence  will  quickly  be  exposed  by  people  who 
know  more  about  the  matter  than  he  does. 

It  was  evident  from  the  beginning,  to  every  instructed 
reader  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  The  Truth  About 
Wagner,  that  these  gentlemen's  acquaintance  with  their 
subject  was  not  the  most  detailed  or  the  most  compre* 
hensive  imaginable.  Others  besides  myself  must 
have  noticed  that  their  book  did  not  suggest  much 
acquaintance  on  their  part  with  any  of  the  modern 
Wagner  literature  except  the  small  amount  of  it  that 
exists  in  the  English  language,  and  that  in  no  case  did 
they  make  a  quotation  from  the  printed  German  originals 
of  this  literature  for  themselves.  Now  without  a  knowledge 
of  German  it  is  simply  impossible  for  anyone  to  write 
with  authority  on  Wagner,  for  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
most  vital  material  exists  only  in  that  language.1  Had 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  had  the  smallest  acquaintance 
with  certain  books  that  at  present  are  to  be  had  only  in 
German  they  would  have  seen  that  more  than  one  of 
their  pet  theories  was  not  merely  not  based  on  facts  but 

1  When  the  above  sentence  was  written,  Graf  Du  Moulin  Eckart's 
exhaustive  biography  of  Cosima  existed  only  in  German.  It  has  since 
been  published  in  English. 
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was  confuted  by  the  facts.1  There  was  nothing  in  their 
book  to  suggest  that  their  knowledge  of  German  was 
very  profound,  and  a  good  deal  to  suggest  that  it  was 
somewhat  limited.  They  invariably  spell  '  Kapelb 
meister  '  '  Kappelmeister."  A  solitary  blunder  of  this 
kind  might  be  explained  away  as  being  due  to  a  slip  of 
the  pen  or  to  careless  proofreading;  but  a  consistent 
failure  to  spell  so  familiar  a  word  correctly  would  seem 
to  point  to  another  explanation.  They  describe 
Wagner's  youthful  piano  sonata,  published  in  1832,  as 
being  in  B  minor.  My  comment  upon  this,  in  my  review 
of  their  book  in  the  Sunday  Times,  was  that  "  either 
they  do  not  know  enough  about  music  or  do  not  know 
enough  German  to  be  aware  that  B  dur  is  not  B  minor 
but  B  flat  major/'  Mr.  Root,  in  his  reply,  called  this  an 
'  unjust  conjecture/'  '  Neither  alternative,"  he  says, 
'  is  correct;  the  error  was  inadvertently  copied  from  an 
English  source,  and  there  was  hence  no  question  of 
interpreting  '  B  dur  V  I  should  be  the  last  to  question 
anyone's  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  on  the 
strength  of  a  little  error  of  this  kind  if  it  stood  alone,  for 
I  know  too  well,  from  my  own  experience  as  a  translator, 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  trifling  slip  of  this  kind  to  be  made 
when,  perhaps,  the  brain  is  tired  and  the  attention  has 

1  In  his  reply  to  my  review  of  the  book  in  the  Sunday  Times  Mr.  Root 
said  "  In  regard  to  Mr.  Newman's  statement  that  we  offer  no  translations 
of  our  own  from  any  German  books  still  unpublished  in  English,  we  suggest 
that  he  try  to  find  an  English  edition  of  Julius  Kapp's  Richard  Wagner  und 
die  Fraueny  from  which  we  have  taken  a  letter  written  by  Minna." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Root  studiously  avoids  making  the  categorical 
assertion  that  he  and  his  colleague  are  German  scholars.  He  would  have 
the  reader  assume  this — from  the  fact  that  a  quotation  has  been  made  at  one 
point  from  Julius  Kapp's  book  !  But  he  fails  to  inform  the  reader  that 
there  is  a  French  version  of  that  book  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some 
knowledge  of  French  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Root  or  of  Mr.  Hum,  or  perhaps 
of  both  of  them.  I  may  add  that  I  cannot  find  in  The  Truth  about  Wagner 
any  letter  from  Minna  except  that  quoted  by  me,  from  Kapp,  in  my  Wagner 
as  Man  and  Artist  :  and  this  is  quoted  by  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  in  my 
translation. 
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relaxed.  But  the  very  fact  that  Messrs.  Hurn  and  Root 
should  either  have  taken  their  information  about  this 
sonata  '  from  an  English  source  '  without  having 
looked  up  the  German  original,  or,  having  the  latter 
before  them,  did  not  see  that  their  "  English  source  ' 
was  in  error,  is  significant.  In  itself  the  mistake  would 
be  too  trifling  for  mention ;  it  only  becomes  of  relative 
importance  as  one  fact  in  a  chain  of  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  huge  mass 
of  Wagner  material  in  the  original. 

That  their  vigilance,  even  in  a  mere  matter  of 
copying,  is  something  less  than  ideal  is  shown  by  another 
trifling  mistake  of  theirs.  No.  477  of  the  Burrell 
catalogue  runs  as  follows:  "  Two  autograph  MSS.  of 
small  poem  and  musical  accompaniment,  called  Kraft 
JLiedchen,  one  in  pencil  and  one  in  ink,  1  p.  4to.  each, 
April  22,  1871/'  These  two  fragments  are  described  by 
Messrs.  Hurn  and  Root  as  "  a  number  of  small  pieces." 

Their  happy*go4ucky  method  of  dealing  with  dates 
and  persons  may  be  illustrated  from  the  following. 
They  tell  us,  on  p.  210,  that  "  long  before  Wagner  was 
famous,  von  Biilow  had  recognised  the  importance  of 
his  music,  and  it  was  partly  to  him  that  Wagner  owed  the 
growing  acceptance  of  his  works  that  resulted  in  the 
summons  to  the  Court  of  the  Mad  King,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  his  fortune.  For  this  Wagner  repaid  him 
by  taking  his  wife."  It  apparently  never  occurred  to 
Messrs.  Hurn  and  Root  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  most  rudimentary  facts  and  dates  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  Wagner  was  "  famous  "  immediately 
after  the  production  of  Rienzi  in  October,  1842.  At 
that  time  Biilow  (who  was  born  in  1830)  was  a  little 
boy  of  less  than  thirteen.    In  i8jo,  when  Biilow,  then  an 
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utterly  unknown  young  man,  heard  Lohengrin  and  was 
so  moved  by  it  that  he  decided  to  renounce  law  and  take 
up  music,  Wagner  was  already  the  most  talked*of 
musician  in  Germany;  the  Flying  Dutchman  had  been 
produced  in  January,  1843,  Tannhduser  in  184^,  and 
Lohengrin  in  August,  i8yo.  His  works  would  have 
met  with  precisely  the  same  "  acceptance  "  had  Biilow 
never  lived;  it  was  not  Biilow  who  made  Wagner,  but 
Wagner  who  made  Biilow.1 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  Adein  Leben,  and  especially 
with  the  authorship  of  that  work,  that  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  achieve  their  loftiest  flights  into  the  upper  air  of 
confusion  and  sel£contradiction.  These  two  gentlemen, 
while  professing  to  be  the  only  people  who  can  at  last 
tell  the  world  "  the  truth  about  Wagner,"  have 
apparently  not  even  read  Mein  Leben  with  ordinary 
care.  They  tell  us  that  the  Fourth  (and  final)  Part 
goes  down  to  1866.  It  does  not;  it  extends  only  to 
May,  1864.  This  is  not  to  be  explained  away  as  a 
printer's  error  or  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  our  authors, 
having  said  on  p.  18  that  the  Third  Part  ends  with  1861 — 

1  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  seem  to  have  a  constitutional  difficulty  in 
making  any  statement  whatever  without  making  later  another  that  is  at 
variance  with  it.  In  the  present  instance,  after  telling  us,  on  p.  210,  that  it 
was  to  Billow's  important  advocacy  that  Wagner  owed  so  much  of  his  success, 
and  that  Biilow  recognised  the  importance  of  Wagner's  music  long  before 
he  was  famous,  they  tell  us,  on  the  very  next  page,  that  when  Cosima  left 
Biilow  she  "  was  leaving  a  poor  and  comparatively  unknown  though  very 
worthy  man,  for  a  rich,  successful  and  famous  one."  As  Cosima  did  not 
leave  Biilow,  in  any  sense  whatever  of  the  term,  until  1866,  it  now  appears 
that  Wagner  owed  "  the  growing  acceptance  of  his  works  that  resulted  in  the 
summons  to  the  Court  of  the  Mad  King  " — in  1864 — to  a  man  who  was 
"  comparatively  unknown  "  in  1866  !  It  is  true  that  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root, 
with  their  usual  passion  for  making  the  facts  conform  to  their  theories 
instead  of  shaping  their  theories  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  try  to  make 
out  that  "  Cosima  suddenly  found  herself  impelled  to  leave  her  husband  " 
and  "  join  Wagner  "  when  the  latter  was  taken  up  by  King  Ludwig  ;  but 
even  if  that  were  correct — which  it  is  not — it  would  still  appear  that  Biilow 
was  "  comparatively  unknown  "  as  late  as  1864,  a  statement  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  that  made  by  our  authors  on  p.  210. 
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as  it  does — say  that  ' '  the  authorised  version  adds  Jive 
more  years  to  the  tale  '  (italics  their  own) ;  and  in  the 
next  sentence  they  repeat  their  howler:  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  authorised  version  that  those  last  five 
years  were  added '  (italics  theirs)  '  to  the  original 
autobiography  or  that  they  were  written  by  another 
hand  than  Wagner's."  One  really  expects  the  sole 
repositories  of"  the  truth  about  Wagner  "  to  know  that 
Mein  Leben  ends  not  with  1866  but  with  the  rescue  of 
Wagner  by  King  Ludwig  in  May,  1864.1 

1  Mr.  Root,  in  his  reply  to  my  strictures,  alleged  that  the  "  five  years  " 
was  in  each  case  a  typist's  error.  "  Mr.  Newman,"  he  continued,  "  was 
himself  too  careless  to  note  that  on  pp.  188  and  189  the  correct  figure  of 
three  years  is  given,  and  that  on  p.  194  we  give  the  date  at  which  it  ends,  1864, 
though  he  assumes  that  we  believe  it  ends  in  the  year  1866."  Mr.  Root  is 
mistaken.  I  was  well  aware  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he  had  given  a 
date  correctly  on  one  page  as  well  as  incorrectly  on  another.  I  was  merely 
concerned  to  point  out  how  careless  he  and  his  colleague  are  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  how  the  failure  to  note  their  own  self-contradictions  is  apt  to  set 
up  in  their  readers'  minds  a  doubt  as  to  their  general  accuracy.  And  as 
bearing  on  this  question  of  the  dates  of  Mein  Leben,  may  I  remind  Mr.  Root 
that  in  addition  to  the  two  passages  I  have  cited  above,  he  speaks  yet  a  third 
time  (on  p.  37)  of  "  the  five  years  added  to  Part  3  "  ?  Is  that  careless  typist 
answerable  for  this  blunder  also  ?  If  so,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  she 
should  always  stumble  over  three  and  five,  and  always  in  connection  with 
the  same  topic.  And  is  this  lady  responsible  for  making  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  say,  on  this  same  p.  37,  that  these  "  five  years  "  bring  "  the  story  only 
to  the  death  of  Minna,  which  occurred  in  1 866  "  ? — as  indeed  it  did,  whereas 
Mein  Leben,  as  Mr.  Root  recognises  in  his  more  lucid  intervals,  ends  with 
1864  ?  But  even  here  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  find  it  difficult  to  be  accurate. 
The  "  story  "  is  not  brought  down  to  the  death  of  Minna,  for  reasons  implicit 
in  these  two  dates.  The  death  of  Minna  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Mein 
Leben.  What  conclusion  can  one  come  to  except  that  the  authors  of  The 
Truth  About  Wagner  have  not  quite  the  grip  upon  the  most  elementary  facts 
connected  with  Mein  Leben  that  we  perhaps  have  the  right  to  expect  of 
them  ?  And  if  they  bungle  and  flounder  in  this  way  over  one  of  the  most 
elementary  facts  connected  with  Wagner  literature  and  Wagner  biography, 
what  will  two  such  undisciplined  minds  do  when  it  is  a  question  of  difficult 
original  research  and  delicate  balance  of  judgment  ? 

They  can  never  deal  with  dates  without  revealing  the  slenderness  of 
their  acquaintance  with  their  subject.  On  page  45  they  tell  us  that  Wagner 
'  let  Minna  go  and  married  Cosima,  leaving  Minna  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart  ".  But  Minna  died  on  25  January  1866,  while  Wagner  and  Cosima 
were  not  married  until  25  August  1870.  On  page  64  they  tell  us  that  Minna 
died  in  1866,  "three  years  after  Wagner  had  begun  to  live  with  Cosima  von 
Biilow  ".  Three  years  before  January  1866,  by  normal  reckoning,  would  be 
January  1863.  At  that  time  Cosima  was  living  in  Berlin  with  Biilow,  while 
Wagner  was  in  Vienna.  It  was  not  until  July  1864  that  Cosima  and  her 
husband  joined  Wagner  in  Munich.    On  page  92  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root 
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tell  us  that  Wagner  was  sixty-two  in  1872.  He  was  born  in  181 3.  On 
page  77  they  give  a  list  of  the  operatic  rivals  whose  competition  Wagner  had 
to  face  in  1842,  when  Rienzi  was  produced.  Among  them,  it  appears,  was 
Gounod — who  in  1842  was  an  unknown  young  man  of  twenty-four  :  his 
first  opera,  Sapho,  was  not  produced  until  185 1.  Best  of  all,  they  inform  us 
on  page  116  that  Julius  Kapp,  the  well-known  writer  on  Wagnerian  subjects, 
"  was  in  communication  with  Mrs.  Burrell  ".  In  that  case  either  Kapp 
must  have  begun  his  researches  at  an  extremely  early  age  or  he  must  subse- 
quently have  been  "  in  communication  "  with  the  spirit  world  ;  for  he  was 
not  born  until  1883,  while  Mrs.  Burrell  died  in  1898. 
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and  if  they  are  not  precisely  models  of  directness  and 
certainty  in  their  handling  of  the  simple  question  of  the 
dates  of  Mein  Leben,  they  give  a  lamentable  exhibition 
of  mental  confusion  in  their  handling  of  the  more 
complex  question  of  the  authorship  of  that  work- 
Before  we  set  out  on  an  examination  of  their  helpless 
wanderings  ia  this  territory,  the  reader  may  like  to  be 
reminded  of  some  leading  facts  and  dates.  Between 
1870  and  187J  Wagner  had  his  autobiography  privately 
printed,  for  secrecy's  sake,  by  one  Bonfantini,  an  Italian 
printer  in  Basel.  Fifteen  copies  were  struck  off  for  him, 
but  the  wily  Bonfantini  also  printed  at  least  one  extra 
copy  (perhaps  three)  for  himself.  Wagner  died  in 
1883.  In  1892  Mrs.  Burrell  ferreted  out  the  extra  copy 
and  bought  it  from  Bonfantini's  widow.  Armed  with 
this,  she  got  on  the  track  of  several  of  the  people 
mentioned  in  it  and  bought  up  all  the  Wagner  material 
she  could.  The  public  edition  of  Mein  Leben  was 
issued  in  191 1.  For  convenience  sake  I  will  refer,  in 
what  follows,  to  the  private  Basel  imprint  and  the 
public  issue  (1911)  as  M.L.  1  and  M.L.  2  respectively. 
M.L.  1  is  in  three  volumes,  corresponding  to  Parts  I, 
II,  and  III  of  M.  L.  2.  Part  IV  of  M.L.  2,  dealing  with 
the  years  1861  to  May,  1864,  is  not  in  M.L.  1. 

Mrs.  Burrell  began  a  biography  of  Wagner,  but  died 
in    (1898),   before   she    had    got    beyond    his   twenty* 
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second  year.  Her  work  was  issued  after  her  death  in  a 
sumptuous  volume  in  a  very  limited  edition.  She  had 
been  horrified  at  the  tone  of  M.L.  i,  and  as,  apparently, 
she  disliked  Cosima  (for  reasons  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know),  she  confidently  decided  that,  to 
quote  her  own  words,  "  Richard  Wagner  is  not  respon* 
sible  for  this  book  " — "  this  miserable  book,"  as  she 
has  called  it  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The  culprit, 
in  her  opinion,  must  have  been  the  detested  Cosima. 
That  is  a  question  into  which  I  shall  go  later.  Meanwhile 
let  us  see  how  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  handle  this 
delicate  and  difficult  problem. 

They  have  a  poor  enough  opinion  of  Wagner;  but  of 
Cosima  they  think  hardly  more  than  nothing  at  all. 
A  great  part  of  their  book  is  devoted,  not  to  a  demon* 
stration,  of  course,  but  to  constant  asseveration  that 
Cosima's  wicked  hand  is  to  be  traced  throughout 
Aiein  Leben.  But  even  here  they  are  fatuously 
inconsistent.  When  a  quotation  from  Adein  Leben  can 
be  used  to  damage  Wagner  himself,  he  is  the  author  of 
the  autobiography;  when  another  quotation  looks  as  if 
it  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  thesis  that 
Cosima  was  the  Worst  Woman  in  Wahnfried,  Cosima 
becomes  the  author  !  In  his  reply  to  my  Sunday  Times 
review,  Mr.  Root  said  that  '  Mr.  Newman  twice 
specifically  and  elsewhere  by  implication  accuses  us  of 
putting  the  onus  of  writing  the  autobiography  on 
Cosima  rather  than  on  Richard,  speaking  of '  the  naive 
process  of  attributing  an  unpleasant  work  to  Cosima 
merely  because  you  dislike  Cosima  and  want  to  white* 
wash  Wagner/  This  is  misstatement.  After  presenting 
the  reasons  which  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  Cosima 
was  the  author  of  the  doubtful  section  of  the  auto* 
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biography,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  Wagner  was 
in  fact  its  author,  and  tell  the  reader  why  we  think  so." 

As  usual  with  them,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root 
contradict  themselves  liberally  on  this  question  of  the 
authorship  of  A4ein  Leben,  and  then,  when  the  absurdity 
of  one  or  more  of  their  statements  is  pointed  out  to  them, 
calmly  tell  us  that  somewhere  else  they  have  said  just 
the  opposite  !  The  '  doubtful  section  of  the  auto* 
biography  "  is  Part  IV,  which,  as  the  reader  now  knows, 
is  in  M.L.  2  but  not  in  M.L.  i.  Let  him  now  look  at  the 
following  quotations  from  The  Truth  About  Wagner, 
and  decide  for  himself  how  much  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  know  about  the  authorship  of  Part  IV — to  what 
extent,  indeed,  they  know  their  own  minds  on  the 
subject: 

P.  37.  "  The  autobiography  deals  only  with  the 
period  of  Wagner's  life  ending  with  his  rupture  with 
Minna.  Even  the  five  {sic)  years,  added  without  a 
word  of  explanation  by  some  unknown  hand  (no  doubt 
the  author  of  that  added  part  believed  that  no  copy  of 
the  original  Aiein  Leben  would  ever  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  public  to  reveal  the  addition),  brings  the  story 
only  to  the  death  of  Minna,  which  occurred  in  1866. 1 
The  need  for  a  gloss  was  then  finished.  With  Minna 
disposed  of,  as  an  important  factor  in  Wagner's  life, 
Cosima  remained  to  shine  alone/' 

The  meaning  of  this  is  plain;  the  intention  is  equally 
plain.  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  at  this  point  believe,  and 
want  their  readers  to  believe,  that  Wagner  did  not 
write  Part  IV,  that  it  was  written  by  "  some  unknown 
hand,"   that  this  fraud  was  deliberately  practised  by 

1  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Mein  Leben  does  not  extend  to  1866,  and 
does  not  get  within  more  than  two  years  of  the  death  of  Minna. 
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someone  who  had  no  idea  that  anyone  else — Mrs. 
Burrell,  for  example — would  ever  be  in  a  position  to 
expose  it  by  being  in  possession  of  M.L.  i,  and  that 
one  person  alone — the  wicked  Cosima — can  have  had 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  will  to  perpetrate  the 
fraud. 

P.  46.  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  now  dealing  with 
the  story  of  Wagner's  first  meeting  with  Minna  as  told 
in  the  autobiography.  Quoting  from  the  preface  to 
that  work,  they  say  that  '  the  italics  emphasise  the 
passages  which  give  away  the  carefully  hidden  purpose 
of  the  author — or,  rather,  authors/'  Here  Cosima  is 
openly  alleged  to  have  had  a  hand  not  merely  in  Part  IV 
of  Aiein  Leben  but  in  Parts  I — III. 

P.  188.  "With  the  year  1861  [i.e.,  Part  IV  of  M.L.  2] 
we  enter  upon  the  apocryphal  three  years.  Our  experi* 
ences  with  those  portions  which  we  have  been  able  to 
check  has  so  thoroughly  proved  the  duplicity  of  Wahn* 
fried  that  we  fear  to  accept  even  the  most  innocent 
statement  on  the  authority  of  this  mysterious  fourth 
section,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  even  from 
Wagner's  pen." 

Obviously  the  intention  still  is  to  persuade  the  reader 
that  Part  IV  is  the  work  of  Cosima.  These  three  final 
years  are  "  apocryphal." 

P.  188.  'A  truthful  and  meticulous  custodian  of  a 
great  man's  history  would  have  noted,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Fourth  Part,  that  it  did  not  appear  in 
the  original  Aiein  Leben,  and  would  have  explained 
that  Wagner  either  added  it  later,  or  that  someone 
else  did." 

That  is  to  say,  Cosima,  who  issued  M.L.  2,  and 
perhaps  "  added  it  later,"  was  not  "  truthful." 
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P.  189.  '  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  for 
Cosima  to  have  added  those  three  years  to  Wagner's 
account  of  his  life.  To  begin  with,  she  was  practically 
the  author  of  the  autobiography.  When  we  are  told 
that  Wagner  '  dictated  '  his  autobiography  to  Cosima, 
we  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  supplied 
the  words  which  she  simply  took  down.  Cosima  actually 
supplied  the  words/' 

P.  190.  "  Wagner  must  accept  responsibility  for  the 
first  three  Parts  of  Mein  Leben,  but  so  far  as  the  last 
Part  is  concerned,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  acquitted/' 

P.  191.  '  Cosima  might  be  considered  as  much  more 
likely  than  Wagner  to  have  desired  to  explain  the  period 
when  she  came  into  his  life.  Wagner's  apology  was 
done  when  he  had  sufficiently  slandered  Minna.  But 
Cosima's  only  began  then.  She  had  every  reason  for 
adding  those  last  three  years  herself,  which  she  could 
easily  have  done  from  her  talks  with  Wagner,  her  own 
memory  of  that  period,  and  his  notebooks." 

The  reader  will  note  the  constant  effort  to  instil  into 
the  reader  the  suspicion  that  it  was  Cosima  who  was 
the  author  of  Part  IV.  Then  comes  a  characteristic 
Hurn*and*Rootian  voltetface. 

P.  191.  That  is  the  case  for  Cosima's  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Part.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable;  yet  we  do 
not  think  she  was  its  author." 

Even  to  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  it  has  become  clear, 
on  reflection,  that  there  are  episodes  in  Part  IV  that 
"  Cosima  would  never  have  narrated  " — the  story  of 
Wagner's  relations  with  Friederike  Meyer,  for  example. 
But  why  this  wicked  Cosima,  whose  sole  object  in  life, 
according  to  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root,  was  "  to  build  up 
the  Wahnfried  tradition  of  Wagner,"  should  have  given 
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to  the  world  at  large  these  episodes,  which  hardly  show 
Wagner  in  an  ideal  light,  our  gifted  authors  do  not  tell 
us.  They  have  hinted  that  the  only  reason  for  her  not 
garbling  Parts  I — III  in  the  interests  of  the  "tradition" 
was  the  knowledge  that  the  awkward  Burrell  copy  of 
M.L.  i  was  in  existence  and  beyond  Cosima's  clutches. 
But  Part  IV  is  not  in  M.L.  i.  Cosima  would  therefore, 
one  gathers,  have  been  perfectly  safe  in  garbling  Part  IV 
to  any  extent  she  liked. 

But  though  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root,  at  this  stage  o£ 
their  rambling  through  facts  and  fancies,  shrink  from 
asserting  outright  that  Part  IV  is  Cosima's  work,  they 
still  cannot  resist  the  malicious  impulse  to  be  impolite 
to  her.  Accordingly  they  inform  us,  out  of  the  plenitude 
of  their  wisdom,  that  "  giving  Wagner  the  credit  (or 
more  precisely  the  blame)  for  this  fourth  section,  we 
must  add  that  it  has  evidently  suffered  more  from 
editing  than  the  other  three."  (The  "evidently"  is 
one  of  their  usual  confident  incursions  into  the  irrespon* 
sible;  as  they  have  never  set  eyes  upon  the  original  of 
Part  IV,  they  obviously  could  not  have  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  a  notion  whether  it  has  been  printed  intact 
or  not.  But  when  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  want  to 
slander  Cosima  they  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  a  little 
detail  of  that  kind.)  There  was  no  check  on  what 
Cosima  might  do  to  it  " — and  being  the  woman 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  would  have  us  believe  she  was, 
who  can  doubt  that  since  there  was  no  check  on  her  she 
would  at  once  depart  from  the  path  of  honesty  ?  "It 
shows  evidence  [but  what  that  "  evidence '  is  our 
omniscient  authors  unkindly  refrain  from  telling  us]  of 
suppressions,  additions  and  alterations.  The  truth 
about   this    fourth   section    probably   is   that   Wagner 
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furnished  the  material  for  it,  Cosima  set  it  down,  and 
after  his  death  altered  it  radically." 

P.  192.  Prudence  cannot  sit  for  long  with  any 
comfort  at  the  oscillating  board  of  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root.  Anxious  as  they  are  to  damage  Cosima,  they  now 
profess  to  tell  us  exactly  what  she  has  done  to  Part  IV. 
It  appears  that  in  this  section  there  "  breathes  a  greater 
hatred  '  of  poor  Minna.  "  This,"  our  albknowing 
Solomons  assure  us,  "  is  the  hand  of  Cosima — altering." 
Then  they  discover,  or  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  discovered,  that  there  are  "  several  instances  of 
abrupt  application  of  the  brakes  '  in  Part  IV. 
'  Ordinarily  he  [Wagner]  is  discursive,  vague  and  long* 
winded,  feeling  the  need  for  explanation  and  revelling 
in  it  until  he  has  thwarted  his  own  case  by  overdoing  it. 
Cosima's  method  was  better.  Wagner  had  given  her 
some  material  on  Friederike  Meyer.  She  left  part  of  it 
in  to  refute  possible  outcroppings  later  of  the  gossip 
that  was  in  everyone's  mouth  at  the  time;  but  not  all. 
This  is  the  hand  of  Cosima — suppressing."  Truly 
nothing  is  hidden  from  these  sleuths  of  ours  ! 

11  Finally,"  they  continue,  "  in  the  Fourth  Part  we 
find  a  sudden  warmth  and  wealth  of  reference  to 
Cosima  herself,  which  has  been  conspicuously  absent 
before.  .  .  .  With  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourth 
section  we  find  the  character  of  this  lady  painted  in 
glowing  colours,  and  Wagner's  passion  for  her  described 
at  length;  and  his  feelings  seem  quite  different  from 
those  which  he  has  displayed  towards  other  women. 
This  is  the  hand  of  Cosima — adding." 

P.  194.  'Why  did  Cosima  desire  to  add  those 
particular  years,  1861  to  1864  ?  '  (It  would  appear  once 
more,  then,  that  Cosima  is  responsible  for  Part  IV  !) 
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Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  obligingly  supply  the  solution 
of  the  puzzle.  '  In  the  Fourth  Part  Cosima  attempts  to 
date  forward  her  relations  with  Wagner  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  his  success  came  only  after  she  had  joined 
him.  .  .  .  This  was  the  correct  way  to  handle  the  story 
from  Cosima's  viewpoint,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was 
done.  Cosima's  hand  lies  heavily  on  the  Fourth  Part  of 
Aiein  Leben,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  the  only  hand 
concerned  in  it." 

First  of  all,  as  the  reader  will  by  now  have  seen,  it  was 
Cosima  who,  according  to  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root, 
added  Part  IV  to  the  three  Parts  printed  privately 
by  Wagner.  Then  it  turns  out  that  it  is  Wagner 
himself  who  is  "responsible"  for  it.  Still  later  there 
is  the  suspicion  that  Cosima's  was  '  the  only  hand 
concerned  in  it."  And  now  it  appears  that  Wagner 
himself  must  have  written  it,  as  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root 
obligingly  proceed  to  demonstrate.  To  show  what  an 
objectionable  character  he  was,  they  enlarge  upon  a 
number  of  episodes  concerning  women  in  Part  IV. 
"  He  made  of  his  passions,"  our  authors  sum  up  in  their 
most  magisterial  style,  "  a  means  for  gratifying  his  other 
desires.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  passions  themselves 
were  simulated.  He  was  a  man  of  great  appetite.  He 
chose  primarily  women  who  could  help  him;  but,  as 
this  last  hectic  period  shows,  given  the  opportunity,  he 
sought  out  other  women  also.  For  two  years  he  indulged 
himself  in  what  cannot  be  described  as  otherwise  than 
libertinage.  The  close  to  that  chapter  of  his  life  was 
Cosima."  We  are  still  left  wondering,  however,  how  it 
came  about  that  Cosima,  who  was  bent  on  creating  a 

Wagner  tradition/'  should  have  allowed  all  these 
stories  that  were  so  discreditable  to  her  hero  to  appear  in 
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print  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  her  to  suppress 
them,  seeing  that  no  one  but  herself  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  manuscript  of  Part  IV.  Or  do  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root  wish  us  to  adopt  the  fantastic  theory 
that  she  deliberately  made  Wagner  look  as  black  as  he 
could  be  made  to  look,  in  order  that  the  world  might 
say :  '  See  how  this  bad  man  improved  after  /  took 
charge  of  him  "  '?  In  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the 
theory,  on  p.  193  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  book,  that 
"  the  hand  of  Cosima — suppressing," — in  Wagner's 
interest — is  to  be  found  in  this  Fourth  Part  ? 
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after  the  disinterested  trouble  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root 
had  thus  taken  to  settle  for  us  the  authorship  of  Part  IV 
of  M.L.  2 — even  to  the  extent  of  telling  us  precisely 
where    '  the  hand  of  Cosima  '    has  been    '  altering/' 

'  suppressing/'  or  "  adding/' — it  was  really  unkind  of 
Dr.  Julius  Kapp,  the  German  authority  on  Wagner 
biography,  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute 
that,  as  usual,  they  were  merely  guessing  and  inventing. 
Dr.  Kapp,  having  read  and  been  revolted  by  The  Truth 
about  Wagner,  asked  the  Wagner  family  to  help  him  to 
dispose  once  for  all  of  the  wild  talk  that  had  been  circus 
lating    for    so    many    years    on    the    subject    of   the 

1  manipulation  "  of  Aiein  Leben.  Siegfried  Wagner 
accordingly  placed  at  Dr.  Kapp's  service  a  copy  of  the 
privately  printed  original.1  Dr.  Kapp  made  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  public  in  an  article  in  the  Berlin  Lokal* 
Anzeiger  of  March  30,  1930; 2  and  then  most  people 
learned  for  the  first  time3  that  the  Fourth  Part  was 
actually  printed  privately  during  Wagners  lifetime  ! 
Mrs.  Burrell,  who,  of  course,  was  completely  ignorant  of 

1  The  copy  had  once  belonged  to  Liszt ;  it  contains  an  inscription  to 
him  in  Wagner's  own  writing. 

2  Afterwards  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  Die  Musik,  July,  1930. 

3  Dr.  Wilhelm  Altmann  had  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  this 
imprint  of  Part  IV  in  his  annotated  edition  of  Mein  Leben,  Vol.  II,  p.  1005. 
Had  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  done  their  work  with  proper  care  they  would 
have  known  of  this. 
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the  existence  of  any  such  volume,  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  it  from  Bonfantani  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  printed  by  Bonfantini.  Wagner 
had  perhaps  come  to  have  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect 
probity  of  that  gentleman;  so  he  had  Part  IV  printed  in 
Bayreuth,  by  Th.  Burger.  This  was  in  1881 — two  years 
before  his  death.  All  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's 
elaborate  theories  about  the  "  unknown  hand  "  there* 
fore  vanish  into  thin  air.  Nor  are  they  any  more 
fortunate  with  their  theory  that,  even  admitting  Wagner 
himself  to  have  been  "  responsible  "  for  Part  IV,  "  this 
fourth  section  .  .  .  has  evidently  suffered  more  from 
editing  than  the  other  three.  ...  It  shows  evidence  of 
suppressions,  additions,  and  alterations/'  Cosima  having, 
'  after  his  death,  altered  it  radically  " — of  course  for  her 
own  wicked  purposes.  Dr.  Kapp's  comparison  of  the 
private  and  the  public  issues  of  Part  IV  revealed  only 
nine  trifling  differences  between  the  two.1  I  give  them 
in  full,  so  that  the  reader  who  possesses  the  English 
version  of  Aiein  Leben  may  make  his  copy  conform  to 
the  original. 


1  In  the  770  pages  that  make  up  Parts  I,  II  and  III  of  Mein  Leben  there 
are  only  six  deviations  from  the  original.  In  three  cases  the  strength  of  an 
expression  has  been  toned  down  by  Cosima.  A  passage  dealing  with  the 
unhappy  married  life  of  Wagner's  young  friend  Karl  Ritter  has  been  omitted 
— out  of  consideration  for  surviving  members  of  the  Ritter  family.  Two 
passages  dealing  harshly  with  the  tenor  Albert  Niemann,  who  sang  Tann- 
hauser  in  the  Paris  production  of  1861,  and  who  undoubtedly  behaved  badly 
to  Wagner,  have  been  toned  down.  When  the  191 1  edition  was  issued, 
Niemann  was  still  alive:    he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  191 7. 

I  may  add  that  Kapp  and  Karpath,  who  has  also  (see  p.  175)  compared 
M.L.i  with  M.  L.  2,  do  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  latter  differs  from  the  former.  Karpath  gives  the  figure  as  twelve,  Kapp 
as  fourteen.  (In  reality  fifteen  ;  but  apparently  Kapp  does  not  think  the 
mere  alteration  of  the  single  word  "  Ungebildheit  "  to  "  Offenheit  ",  on 
p.  654  of  M.  L.  2,  worth  reckoning.) 
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The  public  imprint  of  191 1.  The  private  imprint  of  1881. 

P.  788. 

(Dealing    with   the    concerts 
in  Weimar  in  August  1861)  : 

"A  regular  scandal  arose  in  Instead  of  "  this  strange  corn- 
connection    with    Draeseke's  position,""  this  truly  wretch- 
German  March.     For  some  ed  composition." 
obscure  reason  Liszt  adopted 

a  challenging  and  protecting  "  As     Draeseke     had     made 
attitude  towards  this  strange  himself   quite    ridiculous    in 
composition,      written      ap-  his   attempt  to   conduct   his 
parently    in    mockery    by    a  work,  Liszt,  against  the  ad- 
man of  great  talent  in  other  vice    of    everyone,    insisted 
directions.    Liszt  insisted  on  on  Billow's  .  .  .  was  at  last 
Billow's       conducting       the  rejected     by     the     martyred 
March.  .  .  .  When  Draeseke's  audience.  .  .  ." 
March,  which  concluded  the 
programme,  was  at  last  re- 
jected by  the  audience  in  an 
irresistible      wave      of      ill- 
humour,  Liszt  came  into  the 
stage-box.  ..." 

P.  810. 

[Mathilde  Wesendonck  has  "  .  .  .in  all  things.  How- 
sent  Wagner]  "  a  small  letter-  ever  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
weight  of  cast-iron  which  she  to  offer  me  what  I  wanted." 
had  bought  for  me  in  Venice.  [Wagner  had  given  the 
It  represented  the  Lion  of  Wesendoncks  a  hint  that  he 
San  Marco  with  his  paws  on  would  be  glad  of  their  finan- 
the  book,  and  was  intended  cial  help.  The  purpose  of 
to  admonish  me  to  imitate  the  Lion  was  to  exhort  him, 
this  lion  in  all  things."  as  he  says,  "  to  face  every- 
thing with  resignation."] 
P.  823. 

Friederike  Meyer  "  told  me  ".'...  her  sister  Luise  in 

that  she  was  very  young  when  particular,  whom  she  held  to 

she  left  her  family,  and  that  be  compromised  by  her  mar- 

with  her  sister  Luise  *  in  par-  riage  with  the  loathsome  Herr 

ticular   she   had   severed   all  Dustmann.  ..." 
connection." 

1  Luise  Dustmann  was  a  soprano  at  the  Vienna  Opera.     She  studied 
the  part  of  Isolde  for  the  projected  Vienna  performance  of  Tristan  in  1861 . 
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P.  828. 

"  Caesar  Willig,  a  painter  "...  at  this  time.  In  his 
who  had  received  a  com-  joy  over  a  happy  new  con- 
mission  from  Otto  Wesen-  finement  of  his  wife,  Wesen- 
donck  to  paint  my  portrait  donck  had  had  the  idea  of 
at  his  expense,  worried  me  making  her  a  really  expres- 
and  my  intimate  friends  at  sive  present  in  the  shape  of 
this  time.  Unfortunately  the  my  portrait.  Unfortunately 
painter  was  utterly  unsuccess-  ..." 
ful  in  his  attempt  to  make  a 
good  likeness  of  me." 

P.  832. 

[Wagner    has     been    telling  "...  my  mad  project.  Bulow, 
how,  at  Frankfurt,  in  a  fit  of  who  was  following  us,   had 
mad    gaiety],     "  as     I     was  seen    what    was    going    on. 
accompanying  Cosima  to  the  Cosima,    completely    unem- 
hotel  across  a  public  square,  barrassed,  told  him  what  had 
I    suddenly    suggested    she  been  in  our  minds,  and  un- 
should  sit  in  an  empty  wheel-  fortunately   I   could  not  as- 
barrow  which   stood  in   the  sume  that  his  humour  stood 
street,  so  that  I  might  wheel  on  the  same  level  as  ours,  for 
her  to   the   hotel.      She   as-  he  expressed  to  his  wife  his 
sented   in    an   instant.      My  doubts  about  it.     On  return- 
astonishment    was    so    great  ing  to  Biebrich.  ..." 
that    I    felt   all    my   courage 
desert  me,   and  was  unable 
to  carry  out  my  mad  project. 
On    returning    to    Biebrich 
.... 

P.  876. 

[In    Berlin,    at    the    end    of    "  .  .  .  .  which  oppressed  us. 
November,  1863.     He  is  on    With  tears  and  sobs  we  sealed 
his  way  to  Breslau.     While    our  confession  to  belong  to 
Biilow   is    attending    to    the    each  other  alone.     The  ex- 
arrangements    for    his    own    perience.  ..." 
concert],  "  I  drove  out  alone 
with  Cosima  on  the  promen- 
ade, as  before,  in  a  fine  car- 
riage.     This    time    all    our 
jocularity     died     away    into 
silence.    We  gazed  speechless 
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into  each  other's  eyes  ;  an 
intense  longing  for  an  avowal 
of  the  truth  mastered  us  and 
led  to  a  confession — which 
needed  no  words — of  the 
boundless  unhappiness  which 
oppressed  us.  The  experi- 
ence brought  relief  to  us 
both,  and  the  profound  tran- 
quility which  ensued  enabled 
us  to  attend  the  concert  in 
a  cheerful,  unembarrassed 
mood." 

P-  879- 

[Wagner  is  speaking  of  his    "  My  friend  did  not  shrink 

meeting  with  Frau  von  Bis-    from  attributing  some  blame 

sing  in  December  1863.    He    for  this  to  the  childish  and 

has  told  her  of  his  financial    inconsiderate    behaviour    of 

difficulties]  "  and  of  my  in-     Frau    Wesendonck    towards 

variably    vain     attempts     to    my  wife,  and  declared.  ..." 

bring    my    affairs    into    any 

settled    and    definite    order. 

My    friend    did    not    shrink 

from  attributing  some  blame 

[for  this]  to  the  relationship 

between    Frau    Wesendonck 

and  my  wife   [Minna],   and 

declared  that  she  felt  it  her 

mission  to  conciliate  them." 

P.  881. 

[Frau  von  Bissing  has  finally,    "...  a  very  surprising  ex- 
with  some  acerbity,  refused    planation.     Frau  Wille  told 
to    help   him],      "  Not   long    me,    in    great    distress,    in 
after  this  I  received  from  her    reply  to  my  questions,  that 
sister,    Frau    Wille,    a    very    her  sister  had  said  to  her : 
surprising  explanation  of  her    *  If    I    rescue    Wagner,    he 
conduct,  which  seemed  at  the    would    still,    after    all,    love 
time    perfectly    inexplicable,    only  the  Wesendonck  '." 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  weakness  of  her  not 
very  reliable  character." 
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P.   882. 

[He  has  made  a  last  desperate  "...  a  reply  pointing  out 
appeal,  before  fleeing  from  his  great  shabbiness." 
Vienna  to  escape  his  credi- 
tors, to  be  taken  into  the 
Wesendonck  house].  "  He 
[Otto  Wesendonck]  refused 
point-blank,  and  I  could  not 
resist  sending  him  a  reply  to 
prove1  the  injustice  of  this." 


That  is  all  !  The  privately  printed  edition  of  Part  IV 
of  Mein  Leben  contains  some  4,000  lines.  Of  these, 
only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  have  been  omitted  from, 
or  slightly  altered  in,  the  public  edition;  and  in 
practically  every  case  the  change  has  been  dictated  out 
of  consideration  for  the  memory  of  the  parties  concerned 
or  for  their  descendants.2  Some  of  the  deletions,  such 
as  that  relating  to  Biilow,  are  so  insignificant  in  them* 
selves  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  necessity 
for  Cosima's  making  them.  In  not  a  single  instance, 
with  one  possible  and  in  any  case  trifling  exception,  can 
Cosima  be  accused  of  manipulating  the  text  so  as  to 
mislead  posterity  as  to  Wagner  and  herself.  The 
solitary  instance  is  that  on  p.  876  ;  and  as  this  fresh 
detail  is  only  a  little  extra  colouring  added  to  a  story 


1  Thus  in  the  English  version.  The  sense  of  the  German,  however, 
is  rather  "  a  reply  pointing  out  to  him  "  etc. 

*  Had  their  acquaintance  with  Wagnerian  literature  been  a  little  more 
extensive,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  would  have  known  that  Dr.  Altmann  had 
already  declared,  as  a  result  of  a  comparison  of  M.  L.  i  and  M.  L.  2,  that 
there  were  only  a  few  trifling  variants  between  the  two  editions  ;  also  that 
Frau  Daniela  Thode  (Billow's  daughter),  with  whom  he  had  been  in  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject,  had  assured  him  that  the  phrase  "  as  literal  a 
reprint  as  possible,"  which  had  been  used  in  connection  with  the  "  popular  " 
edition  of  Mein  Leben  in  191 4,  meant  simply  that  a  few  passages  had  been 
omitted  out  of  consideration  for  living  people.  "  For  the  Master's  sake," 
Frau  Thode  added,  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  there  were  not  more  of  these 
omissions."    See  Altmann's  edition  of  Mein  Leben,  II,  1006. 
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the  full  implications  of  which  have  long  been  clear  from 
the  context,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Cosima 
should  have  suppressed  these  few  words  while  retaining 
the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

Anyhow,  the  reader  can  now  judge  for  himself  how 
much  truth — or  falsehood — there  is  in  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root's  confident  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Part 
IV,  and  of  Cosima's  '  suppressions,  additions,  and 
alterations/'  The  trifling  actual  suppressions  and  altera* 
tions  are  not  at  all  of  the  kind  that  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  had  in  mind,  while  of  the  "  suppressions,  additions 
and  alterations  '  which  they  had  in  mind  when  they 
said  that  after  Wagner's  death  Cosima  '  altered  it 
radically'  there  is  not  a  trace.1  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  specifically  charged  Cosima  with  inserting,  after 
Wagner's  death,  so  much  of  the  story  as  is  devoted 
to  showing  how  highly  Wagner  thought  of  her;  with 
'  altering  '  Wagner's  manuscript  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  world  that  he  had  been  more  bitter 
against  Minna  than  he  actually  was ;  with  '  sup* 
pressing  "  a  good  deal  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  such 
episodes  as  that  of  Friederike  Meyer.  They  were  not 
merely  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  :  they  had 
no  scruple  in  letting  their  invention  and  their  malice 
have  full  play  against  Cosima.  They  took  a  gambler's 
chance  when  they  assumed  that  Part  IV  existed  only 

1  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that,  even  after  Kapp's  disclosures,  the  legend  of 
the  mutilation  of  Mein  Leben  by  Cosima  will  be  finally  laid.  There  are  too 
many  self-confident  amateurs  in  the  Wagner  business  for  that.  Thu9  the 
late  Eaglefield  Hull,  who  had  not  the  smallest  qualification  to  be  heard  in 
matters  of  Wagner  biography,  took  upon  himself,  when  he  was  "  editing  " 
the  English  version  of  Altmann's  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner,  to  tell  his 
readers  that  "  My  Life  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  it  was  severely  cen- 
sored by  the  powers  that  reigned  at  Wahnfried."  Hull  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  Mein  Leben  or  about  Wahnfried  ;  he  was  merely  dogmatising  in 
the  reckless  second-hand  way  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  most  writers 
upon  musical  biography. 
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in  somebody  or  other's  manuscript  and  was  unlikely  ever 
to  be  accessible  to  other  eyes  than  those  at  Wahnfried. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  them  that  all  this  time  Wahnfried 
had  the  winning  ace  up  its  sleeve. 
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VII 

The  Rjde  of  the    Valkyries 


}  > 


let  us  now  test  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  knowledge  of 
their  subject  in  one  or  two  other  fields. 

In  one  of  their  rare  and  dazzling  excursions  into 
musical  criticism  proper,  they  tell  us  that  Wagner 
'  demanded  effects  which  were  then  impossible  .  .  . 
There  is  a  medium,  however,  in  which  Wagner's 
exorbitant  demands  may  now  be  realised.  That  is  the 
film.  The  Nibelungen  Lied  has  already  been  filmed, 
and  the  immense  difficulties  which  he  imposed  on  the 
stage  in  demanding  the  use  of  animals  and  the  employ* 
ment  of  such  effects  as  the  ride  of  the  Valkyries  at  the 
end  of  the  G otter  ddmmerung  have  been  overcome/' 
The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  informed  that  the 
Ride  occurs  not  at  the  end  of  the  G otter  ddmmerung  but 
in  the  third  act  of  the  Valkyrie.  The  writer  who  should 
tell  us  that  Othello  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Kpmeo 
and  Juliet  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  scholars  as  the 
ideal  person  to  tell  us  "  the  truth  about  Shakespeare  "  ; 
and  this  little  slip  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  does  not  exactly  inspire  us  with  confidence  in 
their  general  knowledge  of  Wagner.  Mr.  Root's  reply 
to  this  criticism  of  his  and  his  colleague's  musical 
attainments  is  a  gem  that  I  must  quote  in  full  for  the 
reader's  delectation  : 

1  Mr.  Newman's  bracketing  of  our  passing  reference 
to  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  as  occurring  at  the  end  of 
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the  G otter  ddmmerung  with  the  placing  of  Othello  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  a  logical  comparison.  There  is 
no  reference  to  Othello  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  There  is 
reference  to  the  Valkyrie  music  at  the  end  of  Gotterddmf 
merung.  Though  it  is  not  exact  to  place  the  Ride  itself 
there,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  music  associated 
with  Brunnhilde  plays  an  important  part  in  the  last 
section  of  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  The  error  is  not 
such  as  would  be  made  by  a  person  ignorant  of  Wagner's 
works  ;  the  slip  occurred,  indeed,  because  I  had  played 
through  the  score  of  the  G  otter  ddmmerung  some  days 
before  writing  that  phrase,  and  had  been  particularly 
impressed  by  the  treatment  of  the  thematic  material 
relating  to  Brunnhilde.  A  person  ignorant  of  Wagner's 
music  would  not  have  known  whether  the  passages  that 
impressed  me  referred  to  Brunnhilde  or  to  Alberich." 
Comment  upon  this  incomparable  effort  can  only 
spoil  it;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  to  Mr. 
Root  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  theme  of 
Brunnhilde  as  Valkyrie  is  used  in  the  G  otter  ddmmerung 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  Ring,  but  whether  a  long  section 
describing  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  which  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Ring,  comes  in  the  Valkyrie  or  in  the 
G otter  ddmmerung,  and  whether  a  writer  who  attributes 
this  familiar  concert  piece  to  the  wrong  opera  can  be 
held  to  have  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  his  subject. 
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Liszt  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult 

from  what  source  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  obtained  the 
lamentably  slight  knowledge  they  seem  to  have  con* 
cerning  Cosima's  mother  I  cannot  say;  but  it  is  evident 
on  the  face  of  it  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  dogmatise 
recklessly  upon  matters  with  which  they  have  the 
minimum  of  first-hand  acquaintance.  '  Liszt/'  they 
tell  us,  '  first  met  her  [i.e.,  the  Countess  Marie 
d'Agoult]  when  she  was  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband 
.  .  .  and  was  writing  under  the  name  of  Daniel  Stern — 
a  characteristic  choice  of  pseudonym."  They  are 
wrong,  as  usual;  Marie  d'Agoult  did  not  commence 
writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  Daniel  Stern  until 
she  had  left  Liszt  after  their  nine  or  ten  years'  liaison. 
But  what  to  make  of  their  remark  about  the  choice  of 
the  pseudonym  being  "  characteristic  "  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  they  are  so  completely 
ignorant  of  either  French  or  German  as  to  imagine 
that  "  Stern  "  in  either  of  those  languages  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  English.  (In  French,  of  course,  the  word 
does  not  exist  at  all).  But  as  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root 
have  just  been  telling  us  that  both  Cosima  and  her 
mother  were  '  strong-willed,"  or  of  "  forcible  will," 
and  in  the  habit  of  getting  what  they  wanted  where 
poor  weak  man  was  concerned,  I  am  driven  to  this 
conclusion,  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  If  Messrs.  Hurn 
and  Root  will  turn,  as  they  should  have  done  in  the  first 
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place,  to  Marie's  memoirs1  they  will  discover  the  real 
meaning  and  origin  of  "  Daniel  Stern/'  When  Emile 
de  Girardin,  the  editor  of  La  Presse,  advised  her  to 
choose  a  pseudonym,  the  "  Daniel,"  she  says,  came  to 
her  mind  without  the  least  premeditation;  it  was  the 
name  she  had  given  to  her  son  who  had  died  in  early 
manhood,  and  of  all  the  stories  in  the  Bible  that  of 
Daniel  had  always  been  her  favourite.  The  surname 
cost  her  more  thought.  Her  main  object  in  taking  to 
authorship  was  to  spread  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
light,  especially  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  link  between  the 
two  cultures  of  France  and  Germany,  for  she  was 
equally  at  home  in  both  languages.  Though  her  father 
was  French,  she  felt  herself  to  be  less  French  than 
German.  Her  first  idea  for  a  surname  was  the  German 
'  Wahr  "  (true).  Then  she  thought  of  herself  as  a  star, 
which  seems  perhaps  a  little  naive  until  we  reflect  that 
all  the  artists  of  that  epoch — Wagner,  Liszt,  Herwegh 
and  dozens  of  others — were  filled  with  the  noble  ideal 
of  regenerating  humanity  by  shedding  on  it  the  light 
of  genuine  culture.  So  she  took  the  name  of  Daniel 
Stern  (Star). 

Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  account  of  the  relations  of 
Liszt  and  Marie  is  a  tissue  of  blunders  and  inventions. 
'  Liszt  was  not  much  impressed  by  the  lady,"  they 
inform  us.  '  She  was  not  accustomed  to  anything  but 
adulation  from  men,  and  Liszt's  coldness  was  particu* 
larly  annoying  because  he  was  the  great  social  lion  of 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  her  Souvenirs,  which  were  published  (after 
her  death)  in  1877.  This  book  carried  her  story  only  as  far  as  1833.  The 
remainder  of  the  manuscript  was  issued  in  1927  under  the  title  of  Memotres, 
with  an  introduction  by  Daniel  Ollivier.  The  volume,  which  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  complicated  story  of  Marie  d'Agoult  and  Liszt,  was  thus 
available  at  the  time  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  were  writing  their  book.  Had 
they  consulted  it,  they  would  have  seen  reason  to  be  considerably  more 
careful  in  their  handling  of  this  part  of  their  subject. 
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the  day.  She  immediately  set  to  work  to  ensnare  him, 
though  with  indifferent  success.  Having  failed  by 
ordinary  means  she  played  a  trump  card.  She  divorced 
her  husband,  after  creating  a  situation  which  coupled 
her  name  with  Liszt's  in  the  mouths  of  the  Society 
gossips  of  the  day.  Feeling  that  he  was  going  to  be 
forced  to  enter  upon  a  liaison  which  he  was  far  from 
desiring,  Liszt  gathered  up  his  belongings  and  fled. 
As  soon  as  her  decree  was  obtained  the  Countess 
gathered  up  hers  .  .  .  and  followed  him.  There  was 
no  escape.  Liszt  had  to  live  with  her,  but  he  always 
managed  to  escape  marriage.  .  .  .  Liszt  legitimised  his 
children,  but  he  never  legitimised  his  wife.  He  stayed 
with  her  until  1844;  then  the  break  came,  brought  on 
chiefly  by  her  extravagance.  Characteristically  Liszt 
took  the  least  theatrical  course;  he  provided  for  his 
children  and  slipped  quietly  away.  This  time  the 
Countess  did  not  follow  him.  There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  methods  of  the  Countess  and 
those  of  her  more  famous  daughter.  Both  set  out  to 
ensnare  a  certain  man,  and  both  succeeded.  But 
Cosima  kept  her  prey,  while  her  mother  lost  Liszt. 
Both  were  attracted  to  the  men  they  wanted  by  the 
glitter  of  success.  .  .  .  Both  ruthlessly  divorced  a  first 
husband  to  capture  the  man  they  wanted." 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  writer  most  ignorant  of 
his  subject  to  pack  more  nonsense  and  more  errors  of 
historical  fact  into  a  single  paragraph.  The  story  of 
Liszt  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult  has  until  latterly  been 
told  too  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
former.  It  has  long  been  known  that  he  cherished  an 
extraordinary  animosity  against  her  to  the  end;  and  in 
view   of  the   general   chivalry   and   generosity   of  his 
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nature  this  of  itself  has  been  held  to  place  her  in  the 
wrong.  But  her  own  memoirs  give  us  every  reason  to 
revise  that  view;  and  it  seems  likely  now  that  his 
rancour  against  her  was  in  large  part  the  result  of  an 
irritated  consciousness  that  she  knew  his  weaknesses  of 
mind  and  o£  character  as  no  one  else  did.  We  are  not 
concerned  here,  however,  with  the  telling  of  the  whole 
story,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  documents,  of  the 
relations  of  the  pair.  It  interests  us  at  the  moment  only 
in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  examination  of 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  knowledge  o£  the  subject. 
That  may  be  described  as  being  next  to  nothing. 

There  was  no  pursuit  of  an  unwilling  Liszt  by  a 
designing  woman.  They  met  first  towards  the  end  of 
1833,  when  Liszt  was  twenty^two  and  Marie  twenty* 
eight.  Both  were  extremely  unhappy — she  because  of  a 
marriage  of  convenience  that  had  been  a  mistake,  he 
because  he  was  young  and  sensitive,  an  artist,  an  idealist 
living  in  a  world  that  did  not  permit  the  artist  to  realise 
his  ideals.  There  was  no  coquetry,  no  gallantry  between 
them,  Marie  tells  us — only  something  "  very  youthful 
and  very  grave,  very  profound  and  very  naive."  She 
soon  saw  the  prudence  of  not  letting  the  intimacy 
develop ;  he,  for  his  part,  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  self* 
defensive  irony  and  scepticism;  by  way  of  revenge  upon 
the  aristocratic  world  in  which  he  had  only  a  precarious 
footing — for  the  social  status  of  the  musician  was  not 
then  what  it  is  now — he  defiantly  vaunted  the  life  of  the 
artist  and  was  pleased  with  superficial  successes.  This 
was  a  recurrent  sore  point  with  Marie,  and  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  their  subsequent  estrangement:  the 
commoner  side  of  him,  the  shallow  virtuoso  side,  jarred 
on  her,  for  it  clashed  with  her  ideal  of  what  he  might 
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become.  After  months  of  estrangement,  Liszt  asks  for 
a  last  interview;  he  means  to  leave  Europe,  and  wishes 
to  say  farewell.  At  the  meeting  their  long*pentmp 
unhappiness  bursts  all  the  barriers  between  them;  and 
in  a  spasm  of  love  they  resolve  to  cut  themselves  loose 
from  the  world  and  live  solely  for  each  other.  A  week 
later  they  begin  their  brief  idyll  in  Switzerland.  There 
is  not  a  vestige  of  truth  in  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's 
story  of  a  cold,  vain,  designing  woman  drawing  a 
reluctant  man  into  her  toils.  It  is  not  true  that  "  she 
divorced  her  husband  " :  there  was  never,  from  first  to 
last,  any  question  of  a  divorce,  and  after  the  final  rupture 
with  Liszt  she  at  first  thought  of  returning  to  the  Count 
d'Agoult,  who  had  taken  his  loss  philosophically. 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  wrong  on  practically  every 
point.  The  shadows  that  in  a  few  years  crept  across  the 
happiness  of  Liszt  and  Marie  were  due  in  part  to  the 
strain  of  their  equivocal  position  in  the  eyes  of  a 
censorious  world — a  strain  under  which  she  suffered 
more  than  he  did — partly  to  the  differences  in  their 
natures,  partly  to  her  gradual  disillusionment  with  him 
as  the  weaker  and  more  vulgar  elements  in  him  gradually 
came  into  prominence.  He  dealt  her  pride,  both 
as  woman  and  as  aristocrat,  the  last  fatal  blow  when  he 
became  the  scandal  and  the  ridicule  of  Europe  through 
his  association  with  the  notorious  adventuress  Lola 
Montez. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the  modern 
biographer  is  to  decide  the  true  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  case  of  Liszt  and  the  Countess.  But  some  things  at 
any  rate  are  certain — that  there  is  as  much  to  be  said 
on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  that  the  first  passion  was 
mutual,  that  Marie  suffered  more  than  Liszt  did  from 
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their  association,  and  that  one  of  the  root  causes  of  their 
final  estrangement  was  the  many  wounds  he  dealt  her 
idealism.  That  she  should  later  try  to  avenge  herself 
by  such  means  as  putting  him  in  a  novel  and  enlarging 
on  his  plebeian  faults  of  character  was  regrettable  but 
natural — she  was  a  woman  scorned:  and  it  is  probable 
that  Liszt's  enduring  hatred  of  her  was,  as  I  have  hinted, 
in  part  the  result  of  none  too  good  a  conscience  of  his 
own  in  the  matter,  in  part  pure  irritation  at  her  unerr* 
ing  insight  into  him  and  her  poor  opinion  of  him  in 
certain  respects.  But  the  whole  problem  is  bafilingly 
complex,  and  its  solution  calls  for  the  widest  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  for  a  combination  of  psychological 
insight  and  detachment  of  judgment  of  which  no 
writer  on  the  matter  has  yet  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed.  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  no  business  to 
be  writing  about  the  affair  at  all.  They  have  hardly 
even  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  they 
have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  for  the  sorting 
out  of  psychological  subtleties.  They  know  only  a 
malicious  impulse  to  insult  and  defame  some  historical 
character  or  other,  such  as  Cosima  or  her  mother,  whom, 
for  reasons,  or  lack  of  reasons,  of  their  own,  they 
have  cast  for  the  part  of  villain  in  their  mountebank 
American  film. 
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IX 

The  Truth  of  the  Matter 

the  statement  that  no  writer  on  the  subject  has  shown 
himself  in  the  least  degree  qualified  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  it  may  call  for  some  justification  on  my 
part. 

The  source  of  all  these  disparagements  of  Marie 
d'Agoult  is  Lina  Ramann's  Life  of  Liszt.  Lina  Ramann 
(1833*1912)  was  a  German  piano^teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects.  Her  three* volume  biography  of  Liszt 
was  issued,  in  sections,  between  1880 — six  years  before 
his  death — and  1894.  It  is  apparent  that  she  derived  the 
bulk  of  her  information  from  Liszt  himself  and  from 
the  Princess  von  Sayn*  Wittgenstein,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  since  1847.  The  accepted  account  of  his  relations 
with  Marie  d'Agoult  is  therefore  a  purely  onesided 
one;  Lina  Ramann  knew  nothing  at  first  hand  of  the 
other  half  of  the  case.  The  future  will  perhaps  judge 
Liszt  rather  harshly  in  the  matter;  without  feeling 
himself  called  upon  to  take  sides  in  it,  the  present-day 
biographer,  with  the  latest  documents  before  him,  is 
bound  to  recognise  that  Liszt's  statements  and  charges 
and  summingmp  simply  cannot  be  taken  now  at  their 
face  value.  It  has  been  too  confidently  assumed  that  his 
angelic  character  puts  any  bias  or  untruth  on  his  side 
out  of  the  question.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  quasi'saintlike  Liszt  of  the  later  years — a  sort 
of    19th    century    St.    Francis  —  was    not    the     whole 
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Liszt  and  certainly  not  the  earlier  Liszt.  The  saintly 
phase  of  his  personality  was  a  rather  late  development ; 
he  had  had  to  win  his  way  to  it  through  a  good  deal  of 
murk  and  moil.  Blended  with  the  idealism  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  earlier  Liszt  was  much  that  was  flashy 
and  common;  and  it  was  probably  his  irritated  con* 
sciousness  that  the  Countess  d'Agoult  knew  this  side  of 
him  better  than  anyone  else  did,  and  was  as  unsparing 
in  her  judgment  as  she  was  penetrating  of  vision,  that 
left  him  with  an  unappeasable  resentment  against  her. 
His  callousness  when  the  news  came  of  her  death  has  of 
itself  been  held  to  justify  his  harsh  view  of  her; 
biographer  after  biographer  has  said  that  a  man  of  his 
welhknown  charity  of  spirit  would  not  have  shown  such 
unrelenting  bitterness  had  he  not  had  good  reason  for  it. 
We  have  latterly  been  forced  to  take  another  view  of 
the  matter. 

The  absurdity  of  the  current  opinion  of  the  Liszt* 
d'Agoult  case  reaches  its  climax  in  the  recent  Life  of 
Liszt  by  Mr.  Frederick  Corder,  whose  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  a  priceless  example  of  what  happens  when 
biographers,  without  doing  any  original  research, 
merely  add  embroidery  after  embroidery  of  theii  own 
to  a  legend  that  was  probably  dubious  from  the 
commencement : 

'  After  this  religious  (or  anti*religious)  phase  which 
most  young  men  go  through,  came  the  inevitable 
amorous  period.  It  seems  to  us  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
irregularities  of  a  young  man,  be  he  who  he  may.  That 
so  brilliant  and  attractive  a  creature  as  Franz  Liszt 
would  be  beset  by  those  many  libidinous  females  of 
French  society  who  kept  what  they  were  pleased  to  style 
salons,  but  which  were  better  called  by  a  coarser  term. 
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might  be  taken  for  granted;  that  his  romantic  attitude 
of  fidelity  to  his  early  love  and  religious  renunciation  of 
marriage  was  an  impossible  one  every  human  man 
knows;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  in  the  fewest  words  that 
the  woman  who  captured  him  permanently  was 
Marie*Catherine*Sophie,  Countess  d'Agoult,  a  literary 
person  of  many  experiences,  who,  recklessly  abandoning 
her  husband,  children,  and  worldly  position,  forced 
herself  upon  Liszt,  in  one  of  those  erotic  crazes  common 
to  her  sex,  and  became  his  '  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven ' 
as  they  say  on  the  stage,  for  ten  years.  That  the  conse* 
quences  to  her  family  and  to  him  were  calamitous  did 
not  weigh  with  her  one  iota;  as  they  prettily  put  it  in 
the  biographies :  '  She  allowed  herself  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  path  of  honour  and  duty  by  her  ardent  and 
romantic  imagination/  The  actual  results  were,  firstly, 
a  distinguished  family  was  humiliated,  secondly,  the 
position  of  a  great  artist  was  severely  compromised  for 
ten  years,  and  thirdly,  the  world  was  encumbered  with 
three  superfluous  children,  who  had  to  be  '  legitimate 
ised.'  Of  these,  two  girls  lived  to  grow  up  and  became, 
one  the  wife  of  Emile  Ollivier,  the  French  statesman,  the 
other  the  temporary  wife  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Richard  Wagner. 

'  Madame  d'Agoult  is  said  to  have  possessed  great 
beauty  and  literary  talent,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
extant  of  either  quality. 1  She  was  '  highly  tempera* 
mental  ' — in  other  words,  she  had  a  violent  temper — 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  that,  and  she  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  justified  her  existence  in  any  way.  Liszt 
seems  to  have  behaved  towards  her  as  a  gentleman 
should  do  in  the  circumstances,  and  to  have  accepted 

1  Mrf  Corder  has  evidently  not  read  her  books. 
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the  results  of  his  unfortunate  escapade  without 
complaint.  Everybody  pretended  (as  usual)  to  be 
shocked  at  him  (not  at  her),  and  in  consequence  his 
popularity  as  a  public  performer  was  for  a  long  time 
severely  overshadowed,  particularly  in  chaste  England. 
He  bowed  his  head  to  the  storm,  appeared  for  a  while 
seldom  in  public,  and  devoted  himself  to  reading  and 
writing,  especially  the  latter." 

Mr.  Corder  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  produce 
evidence  that  Marie  d'Agoult  was  a  '  libidinous 
female,"  that  she  "  forced  herself"  on  Liszt  "  in  one  of 
those  erotic  crazes  common  to  her  sex,"  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Charges  of  this  kind  are  particularly  unfortunate 
when  made  in  defence  of  a  man  like  Liszt — a  notorious 
runner  after  women  all  his  life,  whose  gallantries  even  to 
the  days  of  his  senility  made  him  a  joke  all  over  Europe. 
And  mixed  up  with  his  eroticism  was  a  very  unpleasant 
quality — a  curious  vulgarity  of  soul  that  made  him 
especially  susceptible  to  titles.  The  Europe  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  one  in  which  the 
artist  had  not  the  social  standing  he  has  now;  and  the 
youthful  Liszt  writhed  under  the  sense  that  he  was 
looked  down  upon,  for  his  plebeian  birth  and  for  his 
profession  of  pianist,  by  an  aristocracy  to  which  he  felt 
himself  superior  by  the  grace  of  God.  Marie  herself, 
for  all  her  love  for  him,  was  so  little  capable  of  tran* 
scending  the  prejudices  of  her  class  and  of  her  epoch 
that  she  could  wound  him,  when  the  question  of 
marriage  between  them  arose,  by  saying  that  '  the 
Countess  d'Agoult  would  never  become  Madame 
Liszt  ";  and  when  the  final  breach  came,  when  she  had 
lost  all  her  illusions  with  regard  to  him,  she  cut  him  to 
the  quick  by  drawing  him  as  the  painter  Guermann  in 
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her  novel  MeliJa  and  insisting  maliciously  on  that 
hero's  pretensions  to  gentility.  Nothing  could  have 
been  calculated  to  hurt  Liszt  more.  It  was  not  merely 
that  Marie  knew  one  of  his  greatest  weaknesses  and 
exposed  it  ruthlessly  to  the  world;  worse  than  that  was 
his  secret  conviction  of  the  truth  of  her  estimate  of  him. 
Her  own  journal  shows  pretty  clearly  how  and  why 
the  clash  ultimately  came.  She  presents  us  with  the 
picture  of  a  Liszt  that  has  been  in  the  main  unknown  to 
the  modern  world,  which  sees  only  the  half  legendary 
Liszt  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life — the  soul  of  kindness 
and  simplicity,  the  apostle  of  renunciation.  In  reality 
it  cost  him  a  long  and  bitter  pilgrimage  to  reach  that 
spiritual  haven.  The  soul  of  the  youthful  Liszt  was 
the  arena  of  a  Faustdike  struggle  between  the  better 
and  the  worse  elements  of  his  nature.  He  was  by  turns 
sensual  and  religious,  realistic  and  mystical,  a  lofty 
scorner  of  the  fashionable  world  and  a  shallow  tuft* 
hunter;  by  turns  the  sincere  artist,  anxious  to  perfect 
himself,  longing  to  take  up  composition  seriously,  and 
the  flashy  virtuoso,  bent  only  on  dazzling  his  audience, 
and  especially  the  feminine  portion  of  it,  with  his 
brilliance.  He  could  be  all  sympathy  and  compassion 
at  one  moment,  and  all  irony  and  cynicism  at  the  next. 
If  we  accept  Marie's  view  of  the  matter — and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  reject  it — both  he  and  she  were 
conscious,  in  the  first  years  of  their  liaison,  of  the 
weaknesses  in  him  that  were  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
harmonious  development  as  man  and  artist.  She  saw 
how  different  he  was  when  he  gave  himself  up,  in  retire* 
ment,  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal,  and  when  he 
had  a  public,  however  small,  before  him;  even  his 
improvisation,  she  notes,  could  become  flashy  when  he 
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was  playing  to  people  whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
despised.  And  always,  she  felt,  he  was  secretly  long* 
ing  to  abandon  their  solitude  for  the  crowd  and  its 
applause. 

A  tiny  spark  precipitated  the  long*gathering 
explosion.  In  April,  1838,  he  read  of  the  devastation  in 
Hungary  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Danube, 
and  with  his  characteristic  generosity  he  set  off  from 
Venice  to  Vienna  to  give  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers.  For  some  years  he  had  appeared  only  rarely 
in  public,  though  the  memory  of  him  as  a  wondenchild 
remained.  The  young  man  of  twenty*seven  now 
revealed  himself  to  the  Austrian  public  as  the  most 
brilliant  pianist  the  world  had  ever  known.  Marie 
wondered  why  he  delayed  his  return  to  her  in  Venice  so 
long.  In  a  few  weeks  she  realised  that  what  had  detained 
him  was  not  merely  the  desire  to  benefit  the  charities 
by  giving  concert  after  concert,  but  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  applause  and  for  the  adulation  of  pretty 
and  titled  women.  When  he  did  return  she  saw  him  to 
be  a  changed  man.  The  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
his  sojourn  in  Vienna  brought  me  down  from  the 
clouds/'  she  says.  They  had  found  armorial  bearings 
for  him — for  him,  a  republican,  living  with  a  grande 
dame  !  He  exhorted  me  to  be  heroic;  the  women  had 
thrown  themselves  at  his  head;  he  was  no  longer 
embarrassed  at  his  sins.  He  argued  about  them  like  a 
philosopher;  he  spoke  of  necessities.  He  beat  me 
down  with  his  arguments.  He  dressed  elegantly;  his 
conversation  was  about  nothing  but  princes ;  he  secretly 
approved  of  his  Don  Juan  life.  One  day  I  said  some* 
thing  that  wounded  him:  I  called  him  a  Don  Juan 
parvenu.     I  summoned  up  my  pride  as  a  woman,  as  a 
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grande  dame,  as  a  republican,  to  judge  him  loftily. 
He  had  made  money  easily;  he  had  given  it  to  the 
sufferers  from  the  floods;  but  he  had  seen  that  in  two 
years  he  could  make  a  fortune.  ...  I  found  him  hard, 
dry,  ironic.  .  .  .  One  day  he  asked  me  to  open  his 
mail.  I  learned  then  that  he  had  made  engagements  all 
over  Germany/'  She  was  not  to  accompany  him,  but  to 
go  back  to  Paris,  to  her  family  and  her  friends.  He, 
for  his  part,  embarked  upon  that  public  career  as 
pianist  that  seems  almost  as  fabulous  now  as  it  did  then. 
He  turned  the  heads  of  all  Europe ;  he  made  vast  sums 
of  money  and  gave  vast  sums  away,  for  no  good  cause 
ever  left  his  heart  untouched;  he  drove  impressionable 
women  silly.  All  this  lasted  until,  after  some  years  of 
this  kind  o£  contact  with  the  world,  he  realised,  as 
every  conscientious  artist  does  sooner  or  later,  that  the 
world  is  not  worth  thinking  about;  he  gradually  gave 
up  his  career  as  pianist,  and  the  fortune  associated  with 
it,  settled  in  little  Weimar  as  director  of  the  Court 
music,  and,  purged  of  most  of  his  follies  and  his 
commonnesses,  settled  down  into  the  role  in  which  the 
modern  world  knows  him  best — that  of  friend  and 
helper  and  counsellor  of  everyone  who  deserved  help, 
and  of  many  who  did  not.  But  no  one  can  read  Marie's 
own  account  of  their  relations  and  the  causes  of  their 
rupture  without  feeling  that  the  Liszt  she  had  to  deal 
with  in  those  difficult  early  days  was  a  very  different 
Liszt  from  the  one  that  posterity  pictures  to  itself,  and 
that  there  is  at  least  as  much  to  be  said  on  her  side  as  on 
his.  As  time  went  on,  he  fell  more  and  more  under  the 
malign  influence  of  the  Princess  von  Sayn* Wittgenstein, 
a  narrow*souled  woman  who  gradually  poisoned  his 
relations  with  Wagner  and  Berlioz  and  most  of  his  old 
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friends,  and  even  with  his  own  daughter  Cosima.  He 
was  at  once  too  loyal  and  too  weak  to  break  with  her; 
but  even  he  came  in  time  to  see  her  for  what  she  was, 
and  in  the  end  his  desk  was  piled  with  letters  from  her 
that  had  never  even  been  opened.  It  was  while  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  woman  that  he  gave  Lina 
Ramann  his  own  version  of  his  relations  with  Marie 
d'Agoult — a  version  that  modern  research  cannot  allow 
to  stand  unquestioned.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
likely  that  his  inextinguishable  bitterness  towards  her 
even  after  her  death,  a  bitterness  that  seems  so  inconsist* 
ent  with  his  general  character  in  his  later  years,  was  due 
to  his  secret  conviction  that  she  knew  the  weaknesses 
and  the  vulgarities  of  the  young  Liszt  as  no  other  woman 
did,  and  was  as  pitiless  in  her  estimate  of  them  as  she 
was  unerring  in  her  insight  into  them. 

But  whatever  verdict  the  world  may  ultimately  give 
in  the  Liszbd'Agoult  case,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said 
for  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  treatment  of  it.  As  usual, 
they  see  this  long  and  complicated  drama  of  two  sensitive 
and  tortured  spirits  in  the  crudest  terms  of  the  Holly* 
wood  film.  They  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  their  subject,  and  are  utterly  incompetent  to  deal 
judicially  with  the  psychology  of  it. 

Let  me  add  a  further  illustration  of  the  slap#dash 
methods  of  ordinary  musical  biography.  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  tell  us  that  Liszt  "  stayed  with  "  Marie  until 
1844;  '  then  the  break  came,  brought  on  chiefly  by  her 
extravagance/'  This  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  a 
remark  made  originally  by  Lina  Ramann,  who  tells  us 
that  Marie  lived  as  extravagantly  with  Liszt  as  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  that,  on  the  testis 
mony  of  Liszt's  secretary,  Belloni,  Liszt's  expenses  were 
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sometimes  as  much  as  300,000  francs  a  year.1  Belloni's 
testimony  has  perhaps  to  be  received  with  a  certain 
caution.  For  one  thing,  the  liaison  with  Marie 
commenced  in  1833*,  whereas  Belloni  did  not  become 
Liszt's  secretary  until  1841.  For  another,  this  wily 
Italian's  own  reputation  in  matters  of  money  is  not 
above  suspicion:  the  Belgian  banker  Dubois,  who  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Liszt  in  Brussels  and  elsewhere  in  the 
1840's,  roundly  asserted  that  Belloni  was  in  the  habit  of 

'swindling'    his  employer  over  his  concert  receipts; 

'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this,"  he  adds,  "  for  I 
can  prove  it."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  in  view  of 
Liszt's  lofty  carelessness  in  money  matters — a  careless* 
ness,  I  am  afraid,  not  unconnected  with  his  grand 
seigneur  pose.  But  letting  that  pass,  I  feel  constrained 
to  draw  attention  to  a  little  fact  that  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  all  the  writers  who  have  slavishly  echoed 
the  virtuous  Belloni.  And  that  is,  that  Liszt  could  not 
have  spent  300,000  francs  a  year  on  Marie  in  the  early 
days,  or  anything  like  that  sum,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  did  not  have  it  to  spend.  The  liaison  began  in 
1 83 j.  At  that  time  Liszt  was  about  twentyfour.  He 
had  done  comparatively  little  public  piancplaying  for 
some  time,  and  did  extremely  little  for  some  time 
afterwards;  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  years  of 
his  quasi^retirement  with  Marie  he  was  anything  but 
well  off,  while  she  had  her  own  allowance  of  20,000 
francs  a  year  under  her  mother's  settlement — a  fairly 
large  sum  for  those  days.  It  was  not  until  1839  ^at 
Liszt    embarked    upon    that    career    as    virtuoso    that 

1  After  giving  this  figure  correctly  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  life  of 
Liszt,  Julius  Kapp,  no  doubt  through  a  printer's  error,  in  the  latest  edition 
of  his  book  gives  the  figure  as  200,000  francs.  I  can  foresee  this  latter  figure 
becoming  the  standard  one  among  the  biographers  who  do  no  more  than 
copy  from  their  predecessors  ! 
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brought  him  in  such  fabulous  sums;  and  if,  between 
then  and  1844,  when  the  couple  parted,  he  chose  to  live 
on  the  recklessly  magnificent  scale  that  pleased  him  at 
that  time,  it  is  surely  going  a  little  too  far  to  blame  poor 
Marie  exclusively  for  it.  She  was  never  anything  but 
well  off,  and  she  came  into  a  large  fortune  on  the  death 
of  her  mother  in  1847. 
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The  "  Impoverished  Minna  "  Libel 

running  true  to  form,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  get 
themselves  into  the  usual  tangle  over  the  question  of 
Wagner's  alleged  neglect  of  Minna  in  the  last  years  of 
her  life.  On  page  7  of  their  book  they  tell  us  that 
Minna  died  'impoverished,  deserted  by  Wagner  "; 
she  "  had  nothing  to  leave  but  documents  and  papers." 
On  page  68  they  tell  us  that  before  she  died  "  she  gave 
one  final  proof  of  her  loyalty.  The  antuWagnerian 
Press  of  Munich  had  attacked  Wagner  for  failing  to 
maintain  his  wife,  saying  that  she  had  been  left  in  such 
poverty  that  she  was  forced  to  earn  her  living  as  a 
washerwoman.  In  a  letter  to  the  Adiinchner  Volksbote 
she  denied  that  charge.  She  gave  this  touching  proof  of 
her  loyalty  on  January  9th,  1866;  on  the  2jth  she  was 
dead."  As  usual,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  willing 
to  say  anything  that  they  think  will  discredit  Wagner, 
and  equally  willing,  somewhere  else  in  their  book,  to 
say  the  exact  opposite  in  order  to  win  the  reader's 
sympathy  for  someone  else. 

A  very  little  research  would  have  put  them  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts.  Wagner  did  not  "  desert ' 
Minna  in  any  such  sense  as  generally  attaches  to  that 
word  in  connection  with  matrimonial  differences.  Each 
of  them  had  at  last  come  to  see  the  impossibility  of  their 
living  together,  for  the  diversity  of  their  natures,  of 
their  cultures,  and  of  their  objects  in  life  had  developed 
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to  such  a  degree  that  the  presence  of  either  of  them  in 
the  same  house  was  an  exasperation  to  the  other. 
Minna  more  especially  suffered  under  the  strain  of  these 
perpetual  misunderstandings  and  bickerings,  for  her 
heart  disease  was  by  this  time  far  advanced;  and  it  was 
recognised  by  everyone  that,  while  Wagner's  attempts 
to  get  his  later  operas  produced  and  to  proceed  with  the 
composition  of  the  Meister 'singer  necessitated  his  living 
now  in  this  town,  now  in  that,  it  was  only  in  Dresden 
that  Minna  could  be  comfortable,  for  there  she  had  not 
only  many  friends  oi  her  own  class  of  the  pre*  1849 
period  but  her  devoted  doctor,  Anton  Pusinelli.  But 
the  assertion  that  she  was  impoverished  is  a  calumny. 
Had  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  consulted  the  standard 
German  biography  of  Wagner,  they  would  have  dis> 
covered  that  the  composer's  old  friend  Gustav  Kietz — 
the  sculptor  brother  of  the  painter  E.  B.  Kietz,  who 
figures  so  largely  in  the  story  of  Wagner's  life — thus 
described  to  Glasenapp  a  visit  he  paid  to  Minna  at  that 
very  period :  '  I  found  her  in  a  very  excited  state  ' 
[over  the  calumnies].  '  Her  establishment  was  really 
splendid  (sehr  stdttlich) ;  I  recognised  pieces  of  furniture 
from  their  early  days,  Wagner's  grand  piano,  and 
several  pictures  by  my  brother.  She  told  me  very 
indignantly  that  people  were  saying  and  reading  that 
her  husband  had  left  her  to  starve,  and  that  she  had  had 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities;  and  she 
added:  '  My  husband  would  do  anything,  would  deny 
himself  anything,  before  he  would  see  me  in  want.' 
Kietz  added  that  "  ever  since  the  Dresden  days  [1849] 
and  during  the  years  of  exile  .  .  .  Wagner  had  in 
addition  supported  his  poor  parentsnn4aw." 

Had  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  further  gone  to  Kietz's 
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own  Erinerrungen  (190J) — a  book  to  be  had,  however, 
only  in  German,  so  far  as  I  know — they  would  have 
found  that  he  describes  Minna  as  being  installed  in 
'  the  pleasantest  part  of  Dresden/'  where  she  had 
'  a  very  light  and  roomy  dwelling/'  '  She  spoke 
continually,  and  with  heartfelt  love,  of  her  husband 
and  of  his  great  patience.  .  .  .  '  Is  it  not  wicked  and 
shameful/  she  said,  '  to  print  such  lying  stories  as  the 
Munich  Volksbote  has  done  ?  '  In  her  public  letter 
to  that  paper  she  energetically  contradicted  what  she 
called  "  this  contemptible  lie."  She  declared  that  she 
was  in  receipt  from  her  '  absent  husband  '  of  an 
allowance  that  assured  her  '  a  care^free  existence/' 
'  It  gives  me  particular  satisfaction,"  she  went  on  to 
say,  "  thus  publicly  to  dispose  of  at  any  rate  one  of  the 
many  slanders  that  are  circulating  regarding  my 
husband/'  And  yet,  knowing,  as  they  do,  something 
at  least  of  all  this,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  do  not 
scruple  to  tell  the  unsuspecting  reader  that  Minna  died 
"  impoverished,  deserted  by  Wagner." 
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XI 

The  ' '  Affairs  ' '  with  Frau  Wille  and  Blandine  Ollivier 

they  are  especially  reckless  with  innuendoes  and  with 
statements  unsupported  by  evidence  when  they  come  to 
deal  with  Wagner's  relations  with  women.  They  put 
the  worst  possible  construction  on  the  Wesendonck 
affair,  leading  the  reader  to  assume  a  profundity  of 
knowledge  on  their  part  which  they  certainly  do  not 
possess.  They  calmly  tell  us  that  when  Wagner,  after 
fleeing  from  his  Vienna  creditors  in  March,  1864, 
sought  refuge  in  the  house  o£  his  old  friend  Frau  Wille 
at  Mariafeld,  near  Zurich,  '  he  probably  indulged 
himself  in  an  affair  with  this  lady  also.  For  [note  the 
calculated  suggestiveness  of  this  "  for  "]  on  the  return 
of  Dr.  Wille  he  was  forced  to  leave."  '  So  Richard  left, 
subsequently  writing  to  Frau  Wille  with  allusions  to 
'  that  stormy  night  of  fever  that  no  rising  sun  came  to 
brighten/  '  Apparently,  for  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root, 
a  reference  to  a  '  night  of  fever  '  in  a  letter  from 
Wagner  to  any  lady  in  whose  house  he  had  stayed  can 
bear  only  one  interpretation — that  he  had  "  indulged 
himself  in  an  affair  with  her/'  Had  they  taken  the 
elementary  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances,  they  would  have  seen  that 
the  expression  "  night  of  fever '  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  an  "  affair/'  to  a  particular  "  night/'  or  to 
'  fever  "  in  the  erotic  sense  of  the  word.  The  expression 
is  figurative.     Wagner's  letter  to  Frau  Wille  is  dated 
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May  2 — the  very  day  before  he  was  rescued  by  King 
Ludwig — from  Stuttgart,  whither  he  had  fled  after 
leaving  Mariafeld.  He  now  resigns  himself  to  the  fact 
that  his  hopes  of  an  asylum  at  the  Wille  house  are  at  an 
end.  He  must  look  elsewhere  for  material  and  moral 
support;  a  doctor  has  recommended  Cannstadt,  near 
Stuttgart,  as  a  residence  for  him;  there,  among  other 
advantages,  he  would  be  near  his  friend  Eckert,  the 
conductor  at  the  Stuttgart  theatre. x  When  he  writes  to 
Frau  Wille:  "  Let  this  be  the  end  of  a  stormy  night  of 
fever,  unlit  by  even  the  sweetest  sunshine  from  outside ; 
let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  changeful  pictures  it  evoked/' 
he  merely  means:  "  I  recognise  now  that  the  material 
help  I  fantastically  pictured  to  myself  in  my  sore  need 
will  not  come  to  me.  My  welhto*do  friends  have  failed 
me.    I  must  look  elsewhere  for  my  salvation." 

Before  they  plunged  so  gaily  and  so  recklessly  for  an 
'  affair  "  between  Wagner  and  Frau  Wille  at  Mariafeld, 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  might  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  look  up  a  few  facts.  The  lady  was  sixty  years  of  age 
at  that  time;  and  Wagner  himself,  in  contemporary 
letters  to  other  people,  while  he  pays  tribute  to  her 
lofty  intellectual  and  moral  virtues,  remarks  that  she 
is  terribly  ugly.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  attribute 
Herr  Wille's  unfriendly  attitude  towards  him  to  any 
jealousy  deriving  from  suspicions  of  an  "  affair/'  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Wille  did  not  like  Wagner,  with 
whose  recklessness  in  money  matters  he  had  long  been 
well  acquainted,  and  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
him  any  more  than  he  could  help.  Wagner,  as  we  know 
from  his  letters  of  the  time  to  Mathilde  Maier,  had 

1  In  the  frequently  inaccurate  English  version  of  the  Letters  of  Richard 
Wagner,  selected  and  edited  by  Wilhelm  Altmann,  Cannstadt  suffers  a  sea 
change  into   Cannes  ! 
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naively  assumed  that  he  had  found  an  "asylum"  in 
Mariafeld  for  as  long  as  he  liked;  he  actually  invites 
her  and  another  lady,  on  April  j,  to  visit  him  during 
the  summer.  When  he  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Mariafeld 
on  March  23,  1864,  after  his  hurried  flight  from  his 
Vienna  creditors,  Frau  Wille's  two  sons  were  with  her, 
but  Wille  himself  was  in  Constantinople.  He  returned 
about  five  weeks  after  Wagner  had  settled  himself  in 
Mariafeld.  Wagner  has  given  us  his  own  characteristic 
account,  in  Adein  Leben,  of  Wille's  desire  to  get  rid  of 
him.  But  from  Frau  Wille's  own  account,  published 
long  before  Mein  Leben  was,  we  see  that  the  strong* 
minded  Wille  had  his  own  notions  of  how  his  house 
ought  to  be  run,  and  pointedly  objected  to  all  the  usual 
domestic  arrangements  being  turned  upside  down  for 
the  convenience  of  his  uninvited  guest,  genius  though  he 
might  be.  He  was  astounded  and  scared  when  Wagner 
calmly  proposed  to  settle  himself  for  the  summer  in  an 
empty  "  Nebenhaus  "  (apparently  a  small  house  on  the 
estate),  and  have  the  Biilows  down  to  see  him;  we  may 
surmise  that  Wille  had  no  desire  to  have  this  notorious 
wastrel  planted  on  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Although  Wagner  left  the  place  on  outward  good  terms 
with  everyone,  including  Wille,  and  spoke  of  returning, 
it  is  clear  that  latterly  the  situation  had  been  one  of 
strain.  But  to  suppose  that  the  strain  was  in  any  way 
due  to  Wille's  suspicion  of  an  "  affair  '  between  his 
sixty* yean  old  wife  and  Wagner  is  to  sink  to  a  depth  of 
absurdity  that  even  the  film  mentality  of  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  does  not  often  achieve. 1 

1  Wagner's  letters  to  Frau  Wille,  they  pontifically  assure  us,  "  should  be 
read  in  the  original,  for  Ashton  Ellis's  translations  have  toned  down  their 
passion  until  they  are  almost — but  not  quite — beyond  suspicion  ".    As  so 
often  happens  with  them,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  talking  arrant  non- 
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To  surpass  this  achievement  would  be  impossible, 
even  for  them.  They  equal  it,  however,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  supposed  case  of  Wagner  and  Cosima's 
sister  Blandine,  who  married  the  French  lawyer  and 
statesman  Emile  Ollivier.  The  sapient  Messrs.  Hurn 
and  Root  inform  us  that  Wagner's  references  to  Blandine 
1  are  vague,  as  is  usual  when  Wagner  is  hiding  some* 
thing/'  The  poor  composer,  in  fact,  like  Dreyfus  in 
the  celebrated  affair,  always  '  gets  it  both  ways  " ; 
whatever  he  does  or  refrains  from  doing  is  equally 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  Did  the  writing  of  the  dossier 
resemble  the  writing  of  Dreyfus  ?  Then  the  deduction 
was  obvious.  Did  the  writing  of  the  dossier  not 
resemble  in  the  least  that  of  Dreyfus  1  That  was 
because  the  cunning  Jew  had  disguised  his  hand.  Does 
Wagner  tell  us  all  about  his  relations  with  some  woman 
or  other  ?  It  proves  his  guilt  with  regard  to  her.  Does 
he  tell  us  very  little  about  her  1  That  again  proves  his 
guilt;  for  when  he  is  "  vague  "  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he 
"  is  hiding  something/' 

In  January,  i8y8,  Wagner  goes  to  Paris;  "as  Liszt's 
elder  daughter  Blandine,"  he  says  in  Aiein  Leben,  "  had 
recently  married  the  famous  lawyer  E.  Ollivier,  and  I 
was  therefore  sure  of  getting  substantial  help,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  week  in  order  to  attend 
there  to  the  matter  that  had  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
and  at  any  rate  to  secure  legally  my  author's  rights  in 
France."  The  English  translator  of  Mein  Leben  here 
makes  one  o£  his  far  too  frequent  errors:  he  makes 
Wagner  say :  '  I  could  consequently  rely  on  substantial 
help  from  them,"  though  there  is  no  hint  whatever  of 

sense.  There  are  no  hints  of  "  passion  "  in  the  letters  to  this  elderly  lady, 
as  anyone  acquainted  with  them  could  have  informed  Messrs.  Hurn  and 
Root. 
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the  plural  in  the  German.  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  not 
only,  as  might  be  expected  of  them,  accept  the  error 
blindly,  but  deliberately  conceal  from  the  reader  the 
real  reason  o£  Wagner's  visit  to  Ollivier.  All  they 
quote  from  the  English  version  of  Adein  Leben  is  this : 
1  As  Liszt's  elder  daughter,  Blandine,  had  recently 
married  the  famous  lawyer,  E.  Ollivier,  and  I  could 
consequently  rely  on  substantial  help  from  them,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  week."  They 
have  previously  hinted,  without  any  basis  in  fact,  that 
he  was  now  turning  to  the  Olliviers  for  money  because 
of  "  Otto  Wesendonck  apparently  not  being  rich 
enough  to  supply  all  his  rather  extravagant  wants"; 
and  now  they  add:  '  It  does  not  appear  that  he  knew 
Blandine  well  before  this,  but  he  felt,  nevertheless,  that 
since  her  husband  had  money,  he  could  '  rely  '  on 
getting  some  of  it.  He  employed  his  usual  tactics  of 
extracting  money  from  the  husband  by  making  love  to 
the  wife."  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  either  very 
dense  or  very  unscrupulous.  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  hint  anywhere  that  Wagner  intended  to  askjinancial 
"  help  "  from  Ollivier,  still  less  from  Blandine.  His 
reason  for  going  to  Paris  has  been  made  perfectly  clear 
on  the  very  page  from  which  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root 
are  so  frugally  quoting:  information  had  reached  him 
that  made  him  doubt  whether  his  copyright  in  Tanw 
hauser  and  others  of  his  works  had  been  properly  secured 
in  France,  and  it  was  to  get  legal  "  help  "  in  this  vital 
matter  that  he  went  to  Paris  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
eminent  French  lawyer  who  was  connected  with  the 
Liszt*Biilow  circle  through  his  marriage  with  Cosima's 
sister.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  met  Ollivier,  and 
only  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  Messrs.  Hum  and 
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Root  could  it  occur  that  he  would  straightway  rush  off 
to  Paris  to  borrow  money  from  a  man  he  had  never  seen 
or  corresponded  with  until  then.  For  our  authors' 
confident  assertion  that  while  in  Paris  "  he  employed 
his  usual  tactics  of  extracting  money  from  the  husband 
by  making  love  to  the  wife  '  there  is  not  a  grain  of 
justification. 

With  their  usual  facility,  of  which  we  have  just  had  a 
ludicrous  example  in  the  case  of  Frau  Wille,  for  reading 
sex  into  sentences  that  have  not  the  remotest  connection 
with  it,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  go  on  to  quote  Wagner's 
reference  to  Blandine  a  few  pages  later,  when,  as  they 
put  it,  she  "  gets  a  paragraph  all  to  herself.  So  often 
do  we  find  that  any  woman  whom  Wagner  mentions 
favourably  was  at  one  time  his  mistress  that  we  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  being  suspicious  if  we  feel  that  the 
list  ought  to  be  augmented  by  those  of  whom  he 
approves  in  Adein  Leben,  but  for  whose  relations  with 
him  we  have  no  other  proof  (!).  '  Blandine/  Wagner 
says,  '  impressed  me  at  the  same  time  most  favourably 
with  her  gentleness,  her  cheerfulness,  and  a  certain 
quiet  wit  added  to  a  quick  mental  perception.  We  very 
soon  understood  one  another;  the  slightest  suggestion 
sufficed  to  create  a  mutual  understanding  on  any  sub* 
ject  in  which  we  were  interested/  To  the  sex*ridden, 
film^struck  minds  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  this 
perfectly  innocent  '  understanding  '  on  intellectual 
matters  can  have  only  one  signification,  and  that  the 
worst;  and  they  seriously  expect  us  to  join  with  them 
in  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Wagner  dictated  to 
Cosima  a  veiled  confession  of  his  guilty  intimacy  with 
her  sister,  or,  on  the  alternative  theory  that  Cosima  is 
herself  the  author  of  Adein  Leben,  that  Cosima  of  her 
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own    accord    made    this    charge    against   her   beloved 
Blandine  ! 

There  are  occasional  references  to  Blandine  from 
time  to  time/'  our  experts  continue,  "  and  then  we  find 
Wagner  remarking  that  he  believed  she  was  enceinte. 
In  the  ordinary  biography  such  a  sentence  would  mean 
nothing ;  but  again  and  again  we  find  that  an  apparently 
innocent  remark  on  a  point  which  ordinarily  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  in  a  record  o£  Wagner's  life  covers  a 
good  deal  of  suppressed  knowledge.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Blandine's  pregnancy  should  have  any  place 
in  the  narrative  of  Wagner's  life,  unless  for  some  reason 
he  had  a  particular  interest  in  her  condition  (!).  This 
will  undoubtedly  seem  to  some  readers  to  be  stretching 
the  possible  hidden  meanings  too  far;  but  the  authors 
(sic)  of  the  autobiography  have  brought  it  on  themselves 
by  the  constant  concealment  which  has  made  guessing 
necessary  (!).  A  close  student  of  Aiein  JLeben  would 
be  forced  to  admit  that  in  the  light  of  other  similarly 
innocent  observations  which  we  now  know  hide  whole 
histories  behind  them,  we  are  not  unjustified  in 
assuming  that  this  particular  sentence  was  forced  (!) 
into  the  autobiography  by  the  pressure  behind  it  of 
much  greater  knowledge."  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  ask  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  what  precise  meaning  is 
to  be  attached  to  this  last  sentence.  They  probably 
could  not  tell  us;  it  is  not  designed  to  carry  a  definite 
meaning  but  to  suggest  portentous  mystery.  Why 
Wagner  and  Cosima,  compiling  an  autobiography  that 
was  not  to  be  published  till  many  years  after  Wagner's 
death,  should  feel  it  necessary  to  hint  to  the  world  that 
he  was  the  father  of  Blandine's  child,  is  something  that 
ordinarily  rational  humanity  cannot  be   expected  to 
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understand.  But  the  malicious  intention  of  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root  is  perfectly  plain;  they  want  the 
unsuspecting  reader  to  believe  that  Wagner  was  the 
father  of  the  coming  child. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  sinister  about  Wagner's 
remark  as  to  Blandine's  pregnancy.  The  date  has 
changed  to  December,  1861,  when  Wagner  is  once 
more  in  Paris.  The  household  is  now  under  a  cloud, 
and  he  feels  that  they  are  not  particularly  glad  to  see 
him.  The  grandmother  "  was  laid  up  with  a  broken 
leg,  which  at  her  age  was  incurable/'  Emile  is  "  dry 
and  cursory";  Blandine  'seemed  to  have  changed 
extraordinarily  since  the  preceding  summer,  and  to  be 
filled  with  a  tragic  seriousness;  I  fancied  she  was 
enceinte/'  As  she  died  a  few  months  later  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  pregnancy,  it  was  surely  not  in  any  way 
remarkable  that  when,  in  later  years,  Wagner  was 
dictating  this  portion  of  his  life  to  Cosima,  his  mind  and 
hers  should  spontaneously  revert  to  what  would  then 
seem  to  them  as  a  premonition  of  the  tragedy. 

But  the  final  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  malicious  innuendo  is  afforded 
by  a  simple  marshalling  of  dates.  The  Olliviers  were 
with  Wagner  in  Weimar  in  August,  1861;  from  there 
they  all  went  to  Reichenhall,  where  Cosima  was  under* 
going  a  cure.  By  August  14  Wagner  was  in  Vienna  for 
the  Tristan  rehearsals.  He  never  saw  Blandine  again 
until  the  short  visit  to  Paris  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
in  December,  1861.1  By  that  time,  as  he  notes,  she  was 
already  in  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy.  It  seems 
impossible  to  discover  from  any  book  dealing  with 
Wagner,  Bulow,  Cosima,  Liszt  or  Blandine  the  date  of 

1  He  left  Paris  on  February  1st,  1862. 
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the  lastmamed's  confinement.  But  we  know  that  Bulow 
and  Cosima,  who  had  been  spending  a  holiday  with 
Wagner  in  Biebrich  in  July  and  August  1862,  were  back 
in  Berlin  by  the  first  days  of  September  at  latest,  for  we 
have  a  letter  of  Billow's  to  Raff,  dated  '  Berlin, 
2  September  1862."  Du  Moulin,  in  his  life  of  Cosima, 
tells  us  that  '  on  their  return  home  a  gloomy  and 
ominous  piece  of  news  arrived  from  Saint'Tropez. 
Ollivier  wrote  to  Hans  that  Blandine  was  lying  help* 
lessly  ill.  After  her  confinement,  which  had  gone  off 
well,  a  number  of  symptoms  had  set  in,  all  of  which  were 
alarming;  she  could  not  sleep,  and  had  been  unable  to 
take  any  nourishment  for  a  month;  she  had  violent 
shivering  fits — in  fact  her  condition  was  most  terrible. 
He  had  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  distress  Cosima,  but 
now  he  could  no  longer  keep  silence.  And  on 
September  1 1  what  he  had  dreaded  happened.  Blandine 
died  suddenly  at  their  property  at  Saint*Tropez."  It 
seems  evident  from  this  that  the  confinement  could  not 
have  taken  place  later  than  the  beginning  of  August; 
and  the  reader  v/ill  see  for  himself  that  as  Wagner  and 
Blandine  did  not  meet  until  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
December,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  been 
the  father  of  her  child. 1 

All  this  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  could  have  found 
out  for  themselves  by  dint  of  an  hour  or  two's  research. 
But  they  had  no  desire  to  discover  the  facts;  all  they 
wanted  was  to  start  another  o£  their  legends  to  the 
disparagement  of  Wagner,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
less  they  had  to  do  with  research  into  facts  and  dates 

1  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  anyone  with  imagination  to  say  that  the  con- 
finement was  a  premature  one.  But  in  the  first  place  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this,  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  suggested  by  Ollivier's  letter  ("  the 
confinement  had  gone  off  well  "),  and  in  the  third  place  it  is  clear  that 
Wagner  suspected  Blandine 's  pregnancy  when  he  saw  her  in  December. 
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the  better.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Wagner  and 
Blandine  were  at  one  period  a  trifle  indiscreet  in  their 
flirtations;  after  making  allowances  for  possible  exagger* 
ation  on  Minna's  part — for  in  her  later  years  the 
deplorable  state  of  her  health  made  her  mind  hardly 
normal  at  times — it  is  fairly  clear  from  a  letter  of  hers 
to  a  friend  in  March,  i860,  that  she  had  grounds  for 
feeling  herself  neglected  for  Blandine  in  Paris.  But  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  double  case  against 
Wagner  that  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  trying  to 
establish.  With  their  usual  carelessness,  they  assumed 
that  in  January,  i8y8,  Wagner  went  to  Paris  to  borrow 
money  from  Ollivier  and  Blandine,  whereas  his  whole 
object  in  visiting  Paris  was  completely  different;  and 
they  plunged  for  the  Wagnerian  paternity  of  Blandine's 
child  without  knowing  that  the  dates  of  the  case  make 
such  a  theory  untenable. 
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The  Geyer  Question 

MESSRS.  hurn  and  root's  ignorance  of  their  subject  is 
of  itself  vast  enough  to  land  them  in  error  after  error; 
but  when  this  ignorance  is  reinforced  by  their  blind 
desire  to  denigrate  Wagner,  or  Cosima,  or  both,  there 
is  no  limit  to  their  capacity  for  blundering.  I  will  take, 
as  typical  of  their  readiness  to  believe,  without  any 
first-hand  investigation  of  their  own,  any  story  that 
seems  serviceable  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  the 
moment,  their  handling  of  the  question  of  Wagner's 
paternity. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  truth  in  the  hoary  legend  that  M.L.  i  began  with  the 
words  "  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer/'  Even  Messrs. 
Hurn  and  Root  seem  to  have  had  an  inkling  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  word  of  difference  between  M.  L.  i 
and  M.L.  2  in  the  opening  pages  of  Aiein  Leben.  But 
as  they  are  anxious  in  the  first  place  to  have  the  reader 
believe  that  Wagner  was  the  son  of  Geyer — though  of 
course  they  dare  not  commit  themselves  to  a  definite 
statement  to  that  effect — and  in  the  second  place  to  find 
some  pretext,  however  slender,  for  being  offensive  to 
Cosima,  they  embark  upon  a  marvellous  new  theory 
of  their  own.  These  wiseacres  have  decided  that  "  I  am 
the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer,"  though  not  in  M.L.  1,  was  in 
the  original  manuscript  from  which  M.L.  1  was  printed, 
and  that  Cosima  at  a  later  date  prevailed  upon  the 
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weak  Richard  to  alter  it.  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root, 
needless  to  say,  have  never  seen  the  original  manuscript, 
and  are  never  likely  to  see  it.  They  are  merely  guessing 
as  usual,  and  then  giving  their  guess  to  the  world  with 
such  assurance  that  the  ordinary  reader  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  taken  in  by  their  bluff. 

First  of  all  they  have  to  find  a  reason  for  this  particular 
specimen  of  alleged  turpitude  on  the  part  of  Cosima. 
'  If  Cosima  Wagner  is  responsible,"  say  our  authors, 
'  for  changes  in  her  husband's  autobiography,  why  was 
she  touchy  on  the  subject  of  his  paternity  ?  '  (If 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  had  any  acquaintance  with 
the  later  volumes  of  Glasenapp's  huge  biography — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  available  for  them  in 
English — they  would  not  have  been  so  blindly  confident 
that  Cosima  was  '  touchy  '  on  this  subject.)  '  If 
Richard  Wagner  himself  was  willing  to  bear  the  stigma 
of  illegitimacy,  why  should  Cosima  have  objected  ? 
Cosima,"  they  continue,  without  bringing  forward  a 
word  of  evidence  in  support  of  their  theory,  '  had 
become  tender  on  that  point  because  of  the  many 
insults  levelled  through  her  at  her  husband,  during  his 
innumerable  fierce  controversies.  She  was  his  most 
vulnerable  spot."  The  reasoning  is  not  very  lucid; 
but  what  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  trying  to  lead  up 
to  is  that  Isolde  was  Wagner's  child,  not  Billow's,  and 
that  Cosima  herself  "  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Franz 
Liszt  and  the  Countess  Marie  d'Agoult,  though 
her  father  had  later  legitimised  her  birth."  (When, 
where,  and  how  h  '  She  had  every  reason  to  be  touchy 
on  the  subject  of  illegitimacy."  '  If  the  autobiography 
was  changed,  if  it  was  not  printed  as  he  originally 
intended  it  should  be  printed,  if  Cosima  provided  the 
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pressure  that  caused  that  change,  she  must  have  had  a 
motive  for  doing  so.  She  had  a  motive  for  this  first 
change.  And  if  that  change  was  made  even  before  the 
first  privately  printed  edition  came  out,  is  that  so 
astonishing.  .  .  ?  It  was  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
autobiography  that  she  made  it  into  a  document  that 
has  been  branded  as  untrustworthy  by  subsequent 
biographers — perhaps  the  first  time  that  the  auto* 
biography  of  a  man  of  Wagner's  eminence  has  been 
accused  of  falsity.  Vanity,  misunderstanding,  mis* 
interpretation,  perhaps,  but  falsification — never/'  The 
reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  so  far 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  not  offered  a  grain  of 
evidence  in  support  of  all  these      iFs      of  theirs. 

Addressing  themselves  to  this  rather  vital  aspect  of 
the  matter  a  little  later,  they  decide  that  their  charges 
against  Cosima  rest  on  "  the  evidence  of  Nietzsche," 
who,  as  he  lived  in  Basel,  where  the  printing  was  done, 
had  been  entrusted  by  Wagner  with  the  dealing^out  of 
the  manuscript  to  Bonfantini  and  the  transmission  of 
the  proofs.  '  Perhaps  his  [Nietzsche's]  quickness  in 
seizing  upon  the  paternity  statement  decided  the 
Wagners  that  they  were  indiscreet  in  admitting  a  third 
person  to  their  secrets."  [How  Wagner  and  Cosima 
could  have  ever  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  their 
"  secret  "  would  be  visible  in  the  manuscript  to  the  eyes 
of  Nietzsche  our  sapient  authors  do  not  pause  to 
explain.  Nor  do  they  give  the  smallest  evidence  of  any 
"  seizing  '  by  Nietzsche  upon  "  the  paternity  state* 
ment."  They  evidently  do  not  know  that  at  that  period 
Wagner  was  as  near  being  a  god  to  Nietzsche  as  any 
one  human  being  has  ever  been  to  another].  The 
manuscript  was  recalled,  Nietzsche  corrected  no  more 
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proofs,  and  Cosima  prepared  the  final  version."  For 
this  latter  statement  also  no  evidence  is  given. 
"  Probably  she  was  the  only  person  who  could  have 
persuaded  the  always  obstinate  Wagner  to  swerve  from 
his  desire  to  print  the  autobiography  just  as  he  had  first 
written  it."  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  exclusive  inside 
knowledge  of  what  happened  in  Triebschen  in  1870 
compels  our  admiration  ! 

The    evidence    that    the    crucial    sentence    once 
appeared  in  the  autobiography  does  not  rest  solely  on 
Nietzsche's    word  '      [we    shall    see    shortly    that    no 
"  word  "  of  Nietzsche  with  regard  to  any  such  sentence 
has  ever  been  discovered],  "  for  he  at  once  took  action 
to  corroborate  what  he  had  seen,  and  undoubtedly  [!] 
drew  Cosima's  attention  to  the  undesirability  of  letting 
him  see  more."     (What  "  more  "  there  was  to  be  seen 
Messrs.   Hum  and  Root  do   not  tell  us).     Nietzsche 
intended  to  send  Wagner  a  photograph  of  Schopenhauer 
for  Christmas,   1869,  and  "on  reading  Wagner's  com 
fession  of  his  paternity  Nietzsche  at  once  decided  to 
have  carved  as  crest  on  the  frame  a  vulture  (in  German, 
Geier),    and    carried    on    some    correspondence    with 
Wagner  on  the  subject."     Wagner  then    '  evidently 
consented    under    pressure   to    withdraw   the    definite 
statement  of  his  illegitimate  paternity.    But  his  obstinate 
nature  insisted  on  some  sort  of  satisfaction.    He  gained 
it  by  leaving  a  subtle  hint  in  the  form  of  the  vulture 
crest  on  the  title  page  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
autobiography."      Messrs.    Hum   and    Root   have    no 
doubt  whatever  that  "  it  was  in  the  original  manuscript 
that  Nietzsche  saw  the  famous  line  which,  he  afterwards 
asserted  [italics  mine]  read :    '  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig 
Ueyer. 
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The  subject  of  Wagner's  paternity  does  not  concern 
us  here;    all  we  have  to  do  is  to  test  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root's    knowledge    of  the    matter   and   their   judicial 
faculty.     It  is  clear  that  their  whole  outrageous  indict* 
ment  of  Cosima  stands  or  falls  by  that  alleged  remark 
of  Nietzsche's;    and  I  invite  them  to  do  what  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  doing — to  tell  us  when  and  where 
Nietzsche  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.    All  we  know  for 
certain  is  that  in  his  anti* Wagnerian  booklet  of  many 
years  later,  Der  Fall  Wagner,  Nietzsche  asked  '   Was 
he  a  German  at  all  ?  "  and  continued:  "  His  father  was 
an  actor  of  the  name  of  Geyer."    That  is  a  very  different 
matter,  and  one  capable  of  a  quite  simple  explanation. 
We  know  that  in  his  later  years  Wagner  made  no 
secret,  in  his  own  circle,  of  his  belief  that  Geyer  may 
have  been  his  father.     There  is  fairly  strong  evidence 
that  this  perhaps  old  suspicion  had  been  strengthened 
in  him  by  some  letters  from  Geyer  to  his  (Wagner's) 
mother,  copies  of  which  his  sister  Cacilie  had  sent  him 
at  Christmas,    1869.     Now  Nietzsche  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Triebschen  round  about  that  time.    That  he 
had   been  the   confidant   of  Wagner's   views   on  the 
matter  is  shown  by  their  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  the  crest.    Thus  Nietzsche's  knowledge  of  Wagner's 
views  about  his  paternity  can  easily  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  conversations  at  Triebschen;    and  Nietzsche 
was  a  cad  to  betray  that  confidence  in  after  years  when 
he  had  turned  against  his  former  idol.    Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  base  their  venomous  charge  against  Cosima 
wholly  on  the  supposed  facts  that  Nietzsche  had  seen, 
and  said  he  had  seen,  the  words  "  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig 
Geyer  '     in   the   original   manuscript   of  Adein   JLeben. 
I  invite  them  to  tell  an  expectant  world  when  and  where 
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Nietzsche  said  anything  of  the  kind.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  find  such  a  passage  in  his  letters  or  works, 
or  to  trace  any  record  of  any  conversation  in  which  he 
made  such  a  statement.  It  is  as  clear  as  anything  can  be 
that  the  story  is  merely  a  later  fanciful  embroidery 
upon  the  well-known  sentences  I  have  quoted  from  Der 
Fall  Wagner.  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  not  put 
forward,  and  cannot  put  forward,  a  grain  of  evidence 
for  their  theory  that  Wagner's  original  manuscript 
opened  with  "  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer,"  and  that 
he  was  persuaded  to  alter  it  by  Cosima.  The  suggestion 
that  Wagner  had  talked  to  Nietzsche  on  the  subject  of 
his  paternity  is  confirmed  by  a  sentence  in  Frau 
Forster^Nietzsche's  book  on  the  relations  of  her  brother 
and  the  composer.  It  was  she  who  had  been  entrusted 
by  Wagner  with  the  task  of  finding  a  good  drawing  of 
a  vulture  for  the  crest.  "  Later/'  she  says,  "  my  brother 
told  me  that  Wagner  had  indicated  his  stepfather 
Geyer  as  his  real  father.  As  the  matter  has  now  been 
extensively  discussed  in  public,  I  feel  I  may  mention 
this  declaration,  especially  as  my  brother  has  referred 
to  it  in  Der  Fall  Wagner."1 


1  Elisabeth  Forster-Nietzsche,  Wagner  und  Nietzsche  zur  Zeit  ihrer 
Freundschafty  p.  31.  I  particularly  desire  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  word  Ausspruch,  which  I  have  translated  as  "  declaration."  It  may  also 
be  rendered  "  remark  " — as  indeed  it  is  in  the  English  version  of  Frau 
Forster-Nietzsche 's  book  (The  Nietzsche-Wagner  Correspondence,  p.  34). 
It  is  clear  enough  from  this  passage  that  Wagner's  communication  to 
Nietzsche  had  been  a  verbal  one.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  original,  by 
the  way,  for  the  "  always  "  that  the  American  translator  has  interpolated 
into  the  sentence  "  Later  my  brother  told  me  that  Wagner  always  regarded 
his  alleged  stepfather,  Ludwig  Geyer,  as  his  real  father."  On  the  evidence 
before  us  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  Wagner  had  been  set 
seriously  thinking  about  the  matter  by  Cacilie's  communication  of  the 
Geyer  letters,  and  that  he  had  talked  the  thing  over  with  Nietzsche  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  Triebschen  in  the  latter  half  of  1869.  That  the  subject 
had  been  in  the  minds  of  everyone  in  Triebschen  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  Cosima's  presents  to  Wagner  on  the  Christmas  tree  was  "  an  almanac 
in  which  was  printed  the  comedy  Der  Bethlemitische  Kindermord,  written 
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by  Wagner's  stepfather,  Geyer."  See  Du  Moulin  Eckart's  Cositna  Wagner y 
English  translation,  Vol.  I,  p.  378  ;  the  information  is  evidently  taken  from 
Cosima's  diary  for  that  day.  "  The  Master,"  Du  Moulin  continues,  "  was 
full  of  delight  and  now  withdrew  into  the  dining-room  with  Nietzsche." 
In  the  light  of  all  the  other  information  we  have  that  bears  on  the  matter, 
is  it  an  extravagant  assumption  that  one  of  the  subjects  of  their  conversation 
was  Geyer  ? 
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as  the  problem  of  whence  Nietzsche  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  Wagner's  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
Geyer  parentage  is  an  ever*recurrent  one  in  modern 
Wagner  literature  it  may  be  worth  while  making  an 
attempt  to  solve  it  once  for  all.  This  can  be  done,  I 
think,  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  evidence, 
tantalisingly  scanty  as  that  is. 

We  may  start  out  with  the  undoubted  fact,  of  which 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that 
in  his  later  years  Wagner  not  only  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  belief  that  Geyer  may  have  been  his  father 
but  actually  took  sundry  intimates  into  his  confidence 
on  the  matter.  Glasenapp,  the  official  Wagner  bio* 
grapher,  whose  work  was  done  under  the  aegis  of 
Cosima  and  in  the  closest  association  with  her,  tells  us 
categorically  that  '  the  idea  that  the  deceased  [i.e., 
Geyer]  might  even  have  been  his  real  father  he 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  possibility  in  conversation 
with  intimate  friends,  of  whom  we  could  name  several/' 1 
The  question  then  arises:  "  At  what  period  of  Wagner's 
life  did  this  theory  become  something  of  a  certainty 
with  him  ?  '      The  answer,  I  think,  is  1869,  at  a  time, 

1  I  have  tried  to  summarise  the  evidence  on  the  point  in  an  appendix, 
"  The  Racial  Origin  of  Wagner,"  in  my  Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  sentence  I  have  quoted  above  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Glasenapp  Life.  It  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
willingness  of  Cosima,  as  the  years  went  on,  to  let  more  and  more  of  the  whole 
truth  about  Wagner  appear. 
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when,  as  it  happened,  his  relations  with  Nietzsche  were 
especially  intimate.  But  Nietzsche's  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  as  I  have  hinted,  can  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by  the  crude  supposition  that  he  read  the  words 
'  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer  "  on  the  opening  page 
of  the  manuscript  of  Adein  JLeben.  That  page  had  been 
written  some  three  years  earlier,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
as  yet  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Wagner  held  any 
positive  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  have  the  letters  of  Wagner  to  Nietzsche,  dealing 
with  the  private  printing  of  the  first  section  of  Adein 
JLeben,  during  the  winter  of  1869/70.  The  first  of  them 
is  dated  December  3rd.  It  was  on  January  16  that 
Wagner  sent  him  the  now  famous  letter  in  which  he 
discusses  the  vulture  (Geyer)  crest.  We  know  that 
Nietzsche  spent  the  Christmas  of  1869  at  Triebschen. 
We  know  also  that  as  a  Christmas  gift  Wagner's  half* 
sister  Cacilie  had  sent  him  copies  of  those  letters  from 
Geyer  to  their  mother,  that  moved  him  so  deeply,  and, 
it  is  a  fair  assumption,  strengthened  a  perhaps  old  belief 
that  Geyer  may  have  been  his  father. 1  I  had  long  been 
of  the  opinion  that  Nietzsche's  knowledge  of  the  matter 
is  to  be  explained  not  by  his  having  derived  it  from  the 
opening  page  of  either  the  private  imprint  or  the 
manuscript  of  Adein  Leben,  but  from  verbal  confidences 
on  Wagner's  part.  Everything  fitted  in  with  this 
theory  except  the  dates  as  I  then  knew  them.  It  was  at 
Christmas,  1869,  that  Wagner  received  the  letters  from 

1  Wagner  was  born  on  May  22,  181 3.  His  putative  father,  Friedrich 
Wagner,  died  on  the  following  November  22.  The  widow  married  Geyer 
on  August  14,  1814,  and  six  and  a  half  months  later,  on  February  26,  Cacilie 
was  born.  Wagner  always  had  a  particular  affection  for  this  half-sister  of 
his.  For  further  details  as  to  the  letters  and  the  effect  the  reading  of  them 
had  on  Wagner,  see  "  The  Racial  Origin  of  Wagner,"  and  the  composer's 
letter  of  January  14,  1870,  to  Cacilie  (pp.  278  fF.  of  the  English  edition  of 
the  Family  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner). 
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Cacilie.  But  Nietzsche's  own  present  to  Wagner  for  that 
Christmas  had  been  the  now  famous  portrait  of  Schopen* 
hauer,  with  Wagner's  crest  carved  on  the  frame.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  vulture 
crest,  and  every  indication  that  it  was.  Nietzsche,  who 
lived  at  Basel,  had  sent  the  original  portrait  to  his 
sister  (his  subsequent  biographer,  Frau  Elisabeth 
Forster^Nietzsche)  at  Naumburg,  where  the  photograph 
was  taken  from  it,  and  the  frame  made  and  adorned 
with  the  crest.  As  all  this  must  have  occupied  a  fair 
amount  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  my 
first  theory  that  it  was  in  conversations  during 
Nietzsche's  visit  to  Triebschen  at  Christmas  that  Wagner 
confided  his  conjectures  about  Geyer  to  him;  obviously 
Nietzsche  must  have  known  of  them  before  then,  or  he 
would  not  have  had  the  idea,  some  weeks  earlier,  of 
giving  Wagner  a  special  pleasure  by  having  the  crest 
carved  on  the  frame.  But  a  little  research  soon  cleared 
up  this  part  of  the  mystery.  Cacilie  had  visited  her 
brother  at  Triebschen  in  the  preceding  August — 
greatly  to  his  delight,  for  it  was  the  first  time  the 
affectionate  pair  had  seen  each  other  for  about  twenty* 
one  years.  It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Geyer  matter  was  then  discussed  between  them, 
and  that  Cacilie  then  told  him  of  the  old  letters  that  had 
come  into  her  hands;  the  gift  of  copies  of  the  precious 
documents  followed  at  Christmas.  Now  Nietzsche 
was  at  Triebschen  not  only  during  Cacilie's  visit  but 
on  several  other  occasions  between  then  and  Christmas 
— for  Wagner  had  a  special  hunger  for  the  company 
of  his  beloved  disciple  at  that  time.  There  was  ample 
time,  then,  for  the  composer  to  have  taken  Nietzsche 
into   his   confidence    before   the   latter,    in  the   weeks 
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preceding  Christmas,  arranged  for  the  placing  of  the 
vulture  crest  on  the  Schopenhauer  photograph,  knowing 
that  the  association  would  give  Wagner  pleasure. 

Messrs.  Hum  and  Root,  in  their  usual  reckless  and 
ignorant  way,  inform  us,  a  propos  of  their  assurance 
that  "  the  crucial  sentence  once  appeared  in  the 
autobiography/'  that  Nietzsche  "  at  once  took  action 
to  corroborate  what  he  had  seen,  and  undoubtedly  drew 
Cosima's  attention  to  the  undesirability  of  letting  him 
see  more.  .  .  .  On  reading  Wagner's  confession  of  his 
paternity,  Nietzsche  at  once  decided  to  have  carved  as 
crest  on  the  frame  a  vulture.  ..."  Had  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  looked  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter, 
they  would  have  seen  that  they  were  completely  wrong 
as  to  the  sequence  of  events,  and  that  therefore  their 
theory  would  not  hold  water.  The  earliest  date  on 
which  Nietzsche  could  have  seen  the  opening  pages  of 
the  manuscript  of  Adein  lueben  was  December  4  or  y, 
1869,  for  Wagner's  covering  letter  is  dated  the  3rd; 
and  the  terms  of  the  letter  make  it  tolerably  clear  that 
Nietzsche  had  till  then  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
general  contents  of  the  manuscript.1  '  I  am  giving," 
says  Wagner,  "  a  proof  of  my  extravagant  confidence  in 
you  by  sending  with  this  letter  a  pretty  large  packet  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  most  precious  kind,  namely  the 
commencement  of  my  dictated  autobiography.  My 
object  in  doing  so  is  twofold:    first  of  all  I  want  you  to 

1  I  am  not  forgetting  that  on  the  first  evening  that  Nietzsche  ever  spent 
in  Wagner's  company — it  was  in  November,  1868,  in  the  Leipzig  house  of 
the  composer's  sister  Ottilie  Brockhaus — Wagner  read  to  them  an  extract 
from  the  manuscript,  dealing  with  his  student  days.  By  the  sentence  above 
in  the  text  I  mean  only  that  Wagner's  letter  of  December  3,  1869,  seems  to 
indicate  that  Nietzsche  had  not  had  access  to  the  manuscript  in  Triebschen. 
The  documents  available  supply  fair  evidence  that  while  Wagner  was  given 
to  reading  selected  passages  to  his  intimates,  the  manuscript  as  a  whole  had 
been  placed  in  no  one's  hands  until  Wagner  entrusted  the  first  section  to 
Nietzsche  for  the  purpose  of  printing. 
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read  through  this  section,  so  that  when  you  pay  us 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  long  visit  at  Triebschen  ...  we 
can  continue  the  reading  together.  In  the  second  place, 
I  would  like  you  to  have  a  sheet1  printed  before 
Christmas,  for  me  to  present  to  our  revered  friend 
[Cosima] .  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  your  judgment ; 
the  only  point  is  that  the  manuscript  shall  be  sent  to  the 
printers  exactly  as  it  is.  I  have  already  gone  through 
the  dictation  once  in  a  fashion,  so  that  our  friend  might 
make  a  copy  of  it  for  the  King ;  but  I  reserve  further 
polishings  till  I  get  the  proofs,  as  it  will  be  easier  then  to 
insert  them  with  appropriate  clearness.  The  first  page 
needs  no  further  superscription.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  insert  dates  or  even  paragraphic 
notes  over  the  pages.  Naturally  a  title  is  the  last  thing. 
The  little  marginal  notes  (data,  dates  of  dictation,  and 
so  on),  are  of  course  to  be  omitted.  Roman  type, 
everything  '  noble/  as  they  say  in  Berlin.  Five  copies 
on  best  vellum  paper;  ten  more  on  good*quality 
writing  paper.  That  is  all  that  will  be  required  at 
present.  Of  course  you  will  see  that  the  printer  receives 
only  just  as  much  of  the  manuscript  as  he  needs  at  one 
time.     What  do  you  think  of  the  beginning  ?  "2 

1  Ein  Bogen — evidently  a  sheet  in  the  printer's  sense  of  the  term,  con- 
taining sixteen  pages. 

2  The  reader  may  perhaps  take  this  to  mean  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
first  line  ?  "  and  suppose  that  this  sentence  lends  some  support,  however 
slight,  to  the  wild  guess  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  that  the  manuscript 
commenced  with  the  words  "  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer."  The  context, 
however,  shows  that  by  "  the  beginning "  ("  Was  meinen  Sie  zum 
Anfang  ?  ")  Wagner  means  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  first  part  of  my 
autobiography  ?  "  Earlier  in  the  letter  he  tells  Nietzsche  that  he  is  sending 
him  "  the  beginning,"  which  he  is  to  read  as  a  preliminary  to  further  read- 
ings of  the  whole  work  at  Triebschen  :  "  Ich  begehe  einen  Akt  des  aus- 
schweifendsten  Vertrauens  in  Sie,  indem  ich  Ihnen  mit  diesen  Zeilen  eine 
ziemliche  Masse  von  Manuskript  wertvollster  Art,  namlich  den  Anfang 
meiner  Diktate  von  meiner  Lebenserzdhlung ,  zusende.  Meine  Absicht  dabei 
ist  zwiefach  : — Ich  wiinsche,  dass  Sie  diesen  Teil  durchlesen,  damit  wir — 
wenn  Sie  uns  hoffentlich  auf  langere  Zeit  wieder  besuchen — hier  ...  in 
Ihrer  Gegenwart  dann  mit  ahnlichen  Vorlesungen  fortfahren  konnen." 
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Two  things  are  clear  from  this  letter  and  from  a 
further  one,  to  be  quoted  presently.  In  the  first  place, 
Wagner  must  have  discussed  the  printing  previously 
with  Nietzsche  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  type  should  be  set  up  by  nomGerman  com* 
positors,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  manuscript  should 
not  get  into  general  circulation.  In  practical  matters 
connected  with  his  work  he  was  always  cleanheaded 
and  foreseeing.  It  is  utterly  improbable,  then,  that  in 
an  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  him  as  this  he  would 
have  left  this  vital  essential  to  the  caprice  of  Nietzsche  or 
anyone  else.  In  his  letters  he  tells  Nietzsche  the  kind 
of  type  he  has  in  mind,  the  number  of  copies  he  requires, 
and  so  on;  but  he  says  nothing  about  the  choice  of  a 
printer.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  must  have  been 
decided  on  previously  in  conversations  at  Triebschen;1 
otherwise  we  are  committed  to  the  preposterous  sup* 
position  that,  without  any  guidance  or  even  any 
authorisation  from  Wagner,  Nietzsche  of  his  own 
intuition  decided  that  a  non*German  printer  was  the 
thing,  and,  regardless  of  the  many  complications  that 
were  bound  to  ensue  from  such  a  choice — an  abnormal 
number  of  printer's  errors,  trouble  over  proof  signs, 
extra  expense,  and  so  on2 — rushed  Wagner  into  a 
situation  that  the  latter  had  neither  contemplated  nor 
desired  !  For  it  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  that 
Nietzsche  acted  without  a  moment's  delay.  His 
letters    have    apparently    not   been    preserved   by   the 

1  Wagner's  letter  of  January  5,  1870  to  Otto  Wesendonck  distinctly  says 
that  the  idea  of  having  the  manuscript  printed  in  half  a  dozen  copies  only 
occurred  to  him  "  recently,"  the  object  being  to  guard  against  the  con- 
sequences of  a  possible  loss  or  destruction  of  the  manuscript. 

2  I  can  speak  from  sad  experience  on  this  point,  having  had  several 
of  my  translations  set  up  by  German  printers.  Not  only  was  there  an  ab- 
normal number  of  errors  in  the  proofs,  but  the  printers  did  not  understand 
many  of  the  signs  in  use  among  English  proof-readers.  The  confusion  was 
endless. 
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Wagner  family,  so  that  we  have  only  Wagner's  side  of 
the  exchange.  But  Wagner's  next  letter,  dated 
December  19, x  shows  what  has  happened.  Between  the 
4th  or  jth,  when  Nietzsche  received  the  manuscript, 
and  the  18th,  which  would  be  the  latest  date  on  which 
he  could  have  written  to  Wagner  in  reply,  he  has  been 
to  Bonfantini,  arranged  all  the  details  of  type  and  so  on, 
received  the  first  set  of  proofs,  and  struggled  with  the 
inevitable  errors  in  them  before  sending  the  proofs  to 
Wagner.  That  we  have  a  Latin  for  type-setter,"  says 
Wagner  grimly  at  the  first  sight  of  the  proofs,  "  is  very 
evident.  I  am  sorry,  honoured  friend,  that,  as  it  seems, 
you  have  had  unexpected  troubles  with  proofs  and  so 
on.  I  expressly  send  you  back  the  first  proof,  so  that 
they  may  see  how  carelessly  it  has  been  revised  by  the 
printer."  As  will  be  seen,  there  is  not  a  word  of  astonish* 
ment,  which,  had  the  circumstances  been  otherwise, 
would  have  been  quite  natural,  at  Nietzsche's  having 
chosen  to  go  to  an  Italian  printer  among  all  the  printers 
in  the  German  university  town  of  Basel;  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  all  this  had  been  arranged 
previously  at  Triebschen. 2    Wagner's  confidence  in  his 

1  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  can  perhaps  be  excused  for  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  (or  perhaps  not  even  being  aware  of 
its  existence)  as  it  has  been  omitted,  for  some  reason,  or  lack  of  reason,  from 
the  English  version  of  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche's  book  ( The  Nietzsche-Wagner 
Correspondence).  For  the  text  of  the  letter,  see  the  German  original,  Wagner 
und Nietzsche  zur  Zeit  ihrer  Freundschafty  p.  25.  As  this  book  of  Nietzsche's 
sister  was  published  in  1921,  there  was  ample  time  for  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  it  had  they  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  German. 

2  Kapp  (Die  Musik,  July  1930)  says  it  was  Nietzsche  who  suggested 
Bonfantini  to  Wagner.  I  know  of  no  positive  evidence  to  that  effect,  but 
the  theory  fits  in  with  all  the  known  facts.  One  gathers  that  after  a  few 
months  Wagner  wearied  of  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  Italian  compositors. 
Mrs.  Burrell,  in  her  biography  of  Wagner,  gives  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  of  his 
to  Bonfantini  of  July  5,  1870,  in  which  he  says  he  has  no  objection  to  German 
compositors  being  employed  on  the  book  so  long  as  every  possible  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  copies  or  proofs  getting  into  the  hands  of  unauthorised 
persons. 
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young  friend  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  first  he  turned 
over  to  him  practically  the  whole  business  with 
Bonfantini,  even  to  the  reading  of  proofs;  Frau 
Forster*Nietzsche's  words  are:  Wagner,  in  the 
beginning,  left  to  my  brother  the  bulk  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  printing  of  the  autobiography,  as 
at  first  he  [Wagner]  could  not  make  himself  understood 
by  the  Italian  printer/' 
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XIV 
The  Question  of  the  Crest 

in  the  second  place,  the  letters  afford  the  clearest 
circumstantial  evidence  that  the  Geyer  crest  had  already- 
been  the  subject  o£  conversations  at  Triebschen. 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  valorously  inform  us  that 
'  on  reading  Wagner  s  confession  of  his  paternity, 
Nietzsche  at  once  decided  to  have  carved  as  crest  on 
the  frame  a  vulture,  and  carried  on  some  correspond* 
ence  with  Wagner  on  the  subject.  A  letter  from 
Wagner,  in  which  he  asks  that  the  vulture  be  so  carved 
as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  an  eagle,  was  preserved,  and 
is  evidence  that  Wagner  did  not  object  to  Nietzsche's 
proposal/7  As  usual,  they  are  completely  wrong  not 
only  in  their  inference  but  in  their  facts.  If  they  had 
had  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
they  would  have  known — which  they  obviously  do 
not — that  Nietzsche  carried  on  no  correspondence 
whatever  with  Wagner  as  regards  the  crest  on  the 
frame.  The  frame  had  been  made  in  November,  1869, 
and  the  photograph  was  presented  to  Wagner  at  Christ* 
mas.  Wagner's  letter  discussing  the  vulture  crest  is 
dated  the  following  January  16,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  frame,  but  with  the  title  page 
of  the  autobiography.  And  it  discusses  not  a  carving  on 
wood  but  an  engraving. 

The   question   has    now   to    be    asked  :    How  came 
Nietzsche  to  think  of  having  a  vulture  crest  carved  on 
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the    frame   of  the   Schopenhauer   portrait  ?      We    are 
invited   by   Messrs.    Hum   and   Root   to   believe   that 
"  on    reading    Wagner's    confession    of  his    paternity, 
Nietzsche  at  once  decided  to  have  carved  as  crest  on 
the  frame  a  vulture/'     If  that  were  so,  he  must  have 
decided  on  this  very  much  "  at  once."     As  we  have 
seen,  he  could  not  have  received  the  manuscript  before 
December  4th  or  jth.    Instructions  had  to  be  sent  to  his 
sister  in  Naumburg,  she  had  in  turn  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  local  photographer,  and  the  whole  matter  had 
to   be   through   before   Christmas.     Are   we  seriously 
asked  to  believe  that  Nietzsche,  a  young  man  of  the 
most  delicate  breeding,  with  an  admiration  and  a  love 
for  Wagner  that  verged  on  idolatry,  but  with  a  know* 
ledge  also  of  his  brutal  plainspokenness  when  offended, 
took  it  upon  himself,  without  consulting  Wagner,  to 
intrude  upon  the  composer's  private  life  to  this  extent — 
that,  without  having  the  least  idea  of  how  the  proceeding 
would    strike    Wagner,    he    instantly    rushed    off   to 
Naumburg  an  order  to  make  a  vulture  crest  for  him  on  a 
design  suggested  to  him  by  the  private  reading  of  a 
highly  confidential  document  ?    Though  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  may  have  some  difficulty  in  appreciating  the 
point,  gentlemen  do  not  do  things  of  that  kind.     If 
Nietzsche  had  ventured  on  so  colossal  an  impertinence, 
had  given  so  glaring  a  proof  of  his  ill  breeding,  we  do 
not  know  precisely  what  Wagner  would  have  said  to 
him,  but,  knowing  our  Richard  as  we  do,  we  can  form  a 
fair  idea.     There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  taking 
the  facts  and  the  dates  as  a  whole,  that  the  subject  of 
the    Geyer    paternity    had    been    discussed    between 
Wagner  and  Nietzsche  after  the  visit  of  Cacilie — that  is 
to  say,  after  August  and  some  time  before  Christmas, 
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1869 — and  that  when  Nietzsche  decided  to  have  the 
vulture  carved  on  the  frame  he  already  knew,  weeks 
before  the  manuscript  came  into  his  hands,  that  the 
procedure  would  be  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
composer. 
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XV 

Nietzsche  and  the  Manuscript  of  Mein  Leben 

nor  are  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  any  luckier  with  their 
suggestion  that  "  the  evidence  that  the  crucial  sentence 
once  appeared  in  the  autobiography  does  not  rest  solely 
on  Nietzsche's  word  [this  'word/'  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  does  not  exist],  for  he  at  once  took  action 
to  corroborate  (sic)  what  he  had  seen,  and  undoubtedly 
drew  Cosima's  attention  to  the  undesirability  of  letting 
him  see  more."  Here  is  the  situation,  then,  as  the  lively 
imagination  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  conceive  it  to 
have  been.  Wagner  and  the  young  Nietzsche  (he  was 
only  twentyfive  at  the  time)  had  been  drawn  together  as 
few  men  have  ever  been:  Nietzsche  looked  up  to  the 
older  man  as  the  regenerator  of  German  culture  and 
the  greatest  musician  of  the  day,  while  both  Cosima  and 
Wagner  were  not  only  impressed  by  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  the  brilliant  young  professor  but 
enchanted  by  his  personality,  and  especially  by  the 
beauty  of  his  character  and  the  fineness  of  his  breeding. 
They  decide  to  entrust  to  him  the  manuscript  of  Adein 
Leben.  Although,  as  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  been 
kind  enough  to  explain,  Cosima  was  "  touchy  "  on  the 
question  of  Wagner's  paternity,  although  "  it  certainly 
would  not  help  her  case  [against  Minna]  to  admit  that 
Wagner  himself  was  illegitimate,"  although  she  is  the 
last  word  in  cunning  and  unscrupulousness,  she  is  still 
so  simole  as  to  entrust  to  Nietzsche  the  manuscript 
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containing  the  fatal  admission  on  Wagner's  part. 
Thereupon  Nietzsche,  with  a  lack  of  delicacy  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  latter-day  American 
Wagner  biographer,  makes  the  most  ungentlemanly  use 
of  this  privately  acquired  information  to  inflict  a 
vulture  crest  upon  Wagner,  without  consulting  him  as 
to  the  acceptability  of  the  act  !  Thereupon  the 
reptilian  Cosima  becomes  suspicious  of  the  bold  and 
tactless  young  man.  Although  the  gift  of  the  Schopen* 
hauer  portrait  gives  both  her  and  Wagner  great  pleasure, 
and  although  the  portrait,  with  its  vulture  on  the  frame, 
is  hung  up  in  Triebschen  where  anyone  may  see  it  and 
perhaps  ask  questions  about  it,  still  Cosima  resents  the 
crest  and  makes  up  her  mind  that  in  Nietzsche  she  and 
Wagner  have  a  possible  traitor  and  enemy  !  For  a  good 
three  years  after  this  time,  it  is  true,  as  the  corres* 
pondence  shows,  she  and  Wagner  behave  to  the  beloved 
and  admired  young  man  as  if  they  still  thought  him 
almost  blood  of  their  blood  and  bone  of  their  bone. 
But  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  not  to  be  deceived  by 
mere  letters  of  that  sort.  They  know  the  secret  workings 
of  Cosima's  mind;  they  know  that  she  saw  "  at  once  ' 
that  she  had  been  warming  a  snake  in  her  bosom.  So 
she  bullied  poor  weak  Wagner  into  altering  the  opening 
sentence  of  Mein  Leben  after  Nietzsche  had  read  the 
manuscript  and  passed  the  proofs  !  To  ordinary  people 
this  might  seem  like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
escape  of  the  horse;  but  apparently  Cosima,  adding 
stupidity  to  her  other  failings,  never  thought  of 
that.  Wagner  evidently  (sio  consented  under  pres* 
sure  to  withdraw  the  definite  statement  of  his  illegitimate 
paternity/'  So  far,  good.  But  it  was  necessary  to  deal 
drastically  with  Nietzsche.     The  horse,  it  is  true,  was 
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by  this  time  well  out  of  the  stable,  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  muddled  Cosima,  there  was  somehow  or  other 
safety  in  not  merely  locking  the  door  but  sealing  up  the 
windows  and  closing  the  entrance  to  the  grounds.  So 
she  decides  to  let  Nietzsche  see  no  more  ! 

But,  as  even  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  observed, 

though  without  asking  themselves  how  the  fact  squares 

with   their   theory,    although    Cosima's    attention   had 

been  drawn,   by  Nietzsche's  ill-bred  action,   to    '  the 

undesirability  of  letting  him  see  more,"  it  is  about  seven 

months  before  she  acts  !     During  all  this  time  she  and 

Wagner  continue  to  send  sections  of  the  manuscript  to 

Nietzsche  for  transmission  to  Bonfantini.     And  when 

they  ceased  to  operate  through  Nietzsche  it  was  for  the 

soundest  of  reasons.     For  one  thing,  as  Frau  Forster* 

Nietzsche    gently    hints — and    she    tells    us    that    her 

information  had  been    derived   from    her   brother  at 

the  time — Cosima  and  Wagner  had  at  first  no  idea  of 

the   strain   on   the   young   university   professor's   time 

involved  in  this  and  various  other  commissions.    When 

at  last  they   did  become  aware   of  it,    they  of  course 

took  their  burdens    on  themselves    in  order   to  leave 

him    free    for    his    own    arduous    work.      Secondly, 

the  correspondence  shows  that  the  printing  was  not 

proceeding    as   rapidly   as   Wagner   wished,    and   that 

Bonfantini    blamed    the    too*busy    professor    for    the 

frequent  delays.     In  a  letter  of  June  4,   1870,  Wagner 

writes  thus  to  Nietzsche:    "  This  time  [I  write  to  you] 

with  regard  to  a  letter  in  Italian  from  Bonfantini,  to 

which  I  had  to  reply  in  French,  telling  him  that  I  would 

inform   you   of  the    arrangement   which — once   more 

urged  thereto  by  his  remarks — I  had  made  with  him 

with  regard  to  the  future  correction  of  the  proofs  of  my 
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autobiography.  The  man  does  not  seem  to  be  making 
the  least  progress  with  it,  and  he  is  no  doubt  pleased 
that  he  can  plead  the  difficulty  of  his  dealings  with  so 
busy  a  scholar  as  yourself  as  excuse  for  his  dilatoriness. 
I  can  understand  this  perfectly;  but  I  also  recognise  that 
I  cannot  continue  to  lay  this  burden  on  you.  I  men/ 
tioned  this  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  and  now  earnestly 
beg  you  to  consider  yourself  as  relieved  of  this  burden. 
But  if  from  time  to  time  you  are  passing  the  office  of 
our  Italian  you  will  lay  me  under  an  obligation  by  giving 
an  eye  to  how  he  is  getting  on  with  my  manuscript. 
It  is  strange  enough  that  in  the  matter  of  the  printing  of 
this  essentially  German  autobiography  I  should  have  to 
translate  an  Italian  letter  !  But  that  you,  dearest  friend, 
would  ever  be  denied  a  perusal  of  these  pages  you  cannot 
doubt,  all  the  more  so  because,  as  you  know,  it  is  especially 
you  whom  I  have  in  mind  as  the  custodian  of  these  memoirs 
after  I  am  dead."    (Italics  mine.)1 

1  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche  suggests  two  supplementary  reasons  for  the 
virtual  cessation  of  her  brother's  collaboration.  In  the  first  place,  in  August 
Nietzsche  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  university  to  take  what  part 
his  bad  eyesight  allowed  him  to  take  in  the  Franco-German  war  ;  on  August 
12  he  left  for  Erlangen,  to  aid  in  nursing  the  wounded.  In  the  second 
place,  the  delicate-minded  Nietzsche  had  often  winced  at  Wagner's  rough 
and  sometimes  coarse  humour.  The  composer  realised  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  in  his  early  life  of  which  Nietzsche  would  not  approve,  and  he  had 
studiously  avoided,  out  of  consideration  for  the  young  man,  discussing  his 
immediately  pre-Triebschen  life  with  him,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  that 
was  ugly  in  it.  "  I  believe,  indeed,"  says  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche,  "  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  Wagner  released  my  brother  from  the  task  of 
correcting  the  proofs  of  his  autobiography  ;  not  everything  in  it  was  of  a 
kind  that  would  have  given  Nietzsche  pleasure.  But  there  were  moments 
when  my  brother's  chastity  irritated  Wagner,  and  then  he  would  suddenly 
burst  out  with  the  roughest  and  ugliest  remarks  about  himself  and  about 
Cosima.  But  he  would  instantly  try  to  put  things  right  again,  and  rail  at 
himself  for  his  proneness  to  common  witticisms,  for  my  brother's  horror 
was  evident  to  him.    Wagner  could  then  be  overwhelmingly  lovable   .  .  ." 

Had  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  consulted  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche 's  bio- 
graphy of  her  brother,  they  would  have  read  that  even  after  Wagner  and 
Cosima  had  relieved  Nietzsche  of  the  onus  of  seeing  the  work  formally 
through  the  press,  "  my  brother  was  still  allowed  to  inspect  both  the  manu- 
script and  the  proofs."  There  was  never,  in  fact,  the  slightest  question  of 
either  Wagner  or  Cosima  taking  alarm  at  Nietzsche's  having  seen  the 
manuscript,  as  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  would  have  us  believe. 
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These  facts  are  confirmed  by  the  Burrell  Catalogue. 
Mrs.  Burrell  acquired,  from  Bonfantini's  widow,  some 
of  Wagner's  and  Cosima's  letters  to  the  Italian  printer. 
They  commence  on  June  17,  1870,  and  extend  until 
April  4,  187J,  when  the  printing  of  the  three  volumes 
was  completed.  The  majority  of  the  letters  are  com 
cerned  with  the  transmission  of  proofs.  A  propos  of 
this  Bonfantini  correspondence,  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  treat  us  to  one  of  their  finest  flights  into  the  upper 
air  of  fancy.  The  Burrell  Catalogue  tells  us  that  along 
with  the  Wagner  letters  are  "  envelopes,  12  in  number, 
addressed  to  Bonfantini.  .  .  .  The  letters  belonging  to 
these  envelopes  were  missing.  Presumably  these  letters 
contain  some  indications  of  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  were  accordingly  destroyed/'  The  most  brilliant 
sleuth  in  the  whole  realm  of  detective  fiction  would 
hesitate  to  deduce,  from  the  mere  mention  of  a  dozen 
envelopes  in  a  catalogue,  what  they  contained  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  But  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are 
not  to  be  daunted  by  little  difficulties  of  this  kind. 
They  solemnly  assure  us  that  "  included  in  [the  Burrell 
Collection]  are  several  large  envelopes  of  the  size  then 
used  for  proofs. 1  Undoubtedly  (sio  they  contained  the 
original  proofs  of  the  book,  with  the  offending  sentence, 
if  Nietzsche  read  correctly,  deleted/'  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  may  try  to  the  end  of  their  days,  but  they  will 
never  surpass  this  effort  of  divination.  As  the 
"  original  '  proofs  of  Parts  I — III  of  Mein  Leben — 
three  books  running  to  nearly  800  large  pages — could 
hardly  be  got  into  twelve  envelopes  of  even  the  largest 

1  The  compilers  of  the  Catalogue  say  nothing  about  the  size  of  the 
envelopes,  nor  about  the  probability  of  their  having  contained  proofs.  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  they  speak  of  the  "  letters  "  that  were  pre- 
sumably once  in  them. 
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size,  it  takes  clairvoyance  of  the  order  of  that  so 
abundantly  displayed  by  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  to 
know  that  among  such  proofs  as  these  particular 
envelopes  did  contain  were  those  of  the  opening  page, 
'  with  the  offending  sentence."  Why  Wagner  should 
have  been  sending  these  proofs  to  Bonfantini  five  years 
after  the  printing  of  them  we  are  not  told;  for  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
in  the  Burrell  Catalogue  the  envelopes  are  attributed  to 
187J.1 


1  It  is  just  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  they  were  placed  at  this 
point  in  the  Catalogue  for  convenience'  sake.  Anyhow,  as  we  have  the 
assurance  of  the  custodians  of  the  collection  that  Messsrs.  Hum  and  Root 
were  never  granted  access  to  it — about  which  we  shall  hear  more  later — I 
shall  not  believe,  without  further  evidence,  that  the  postmarks  do  not 
warrant  dating  the  envelopes  1875. 
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XVI 
The  True  Story  of  the  Crest 

let  us  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  crest. 

The    English'American    edition    of    the    Wagner* 
Nietzsche  letters,  for  some  reason  or  other  known  only 
to  the  translator,  omits  an  important  letter  of  Wagner's, 
which  may  account  for  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  being 
apparently    unaware    of   its    existence.      This    letter, 
however,  throws  a  little  further  light  on  the  matter  of 
the  crest.    It  is  dated  December  19,  1869,  that  is  to  say, 
only  sixteen  days  after  the  despatch  of  the  opening 
pages  of  the  manuscript  to  Basel.    Now  it  was  not  until 
Christmas    that    Nietzsche    took    the    photograph    of 
Schopenhauer   to    Triebschen;     yet   in   this    letter   of 
December    19   we  fnd    Wagner  already   discussing   the 
question  of  a  crest.    Manifestly  there  was  a  vulture  crest 
in  existence  at  Triebschen  before  Nietzsche  conceived 
the  idea  of  pleasing  Wagner  by  having  an  emblem  of 
that  kind  carved  on  the  frame.    This  is  clear  from  the 
nature  of  Wagner's  references  to  it.    After  mentioning 
that  he  is  returning  the  first  batch  of  proofs  to  Nietzsche 
he  goes  on  to  say  :        The  chiffre  turned  out  to  be  welb 
meant,    but    not    suitable    for    engraving.      Herewith, 
instead  of  it,  the  crest.     (Excellent  idea  !)    Of  course  it 
will  be  enlarged  1  "     Certain  consequences  obviously 
follow  from  this.     In  the  first  place,  so  far  from  the 
crest  being  Nietzsche's  own  notion  after  reading  the 
manuscript,  Wagner  refers  to  it  in  terms  that  imply 
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previous  conversations  on  the  matter.  He  speaks  of  it 
simply  as  "  the  crest  " — an  object  of  the  existence  and 
the  nature  of  which  he  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  his  correspondent  is  aware.  Moreover,  he  sends 
the  crest  "herewith."  The  vulture  crest  was  not  an 
idea  he  took  from  Nietzsche,  but  something  he  already- 
had  in  his  possession,  and  that  Nietzsche  had  seen. 
The  sentences  as  a  whole  may  probably  be  interpreted 
thus:  There  has  been  some  talk  between  them  at 
Triebschen  about  an  emblem  for  the  title  page  of 
Mein  Leben. x  At  first  the  '  chiffre  '  (cypher)  had 
been  thought  of — a  seal  bearing  Wagner's  interlaced 
initials,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  not  '  suitable  for  engraving."  Nietzsche 
then  suggests  using  the  Geyer  crest;  this  I  take  to  be 
the  significance  of  Wagner's  complimenting  him  on  the 
'  excellent  idea."  But  naturally  it  will  have  to  be 
enlarged  before  it  can  be  fittingly  used  on  the  title 
page.2 

I  suggest  that  this  crest  which  Wagner  was  obviously 
enclosing  in  his  letter  was  the  vulture  crest  that  he  had 

1  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  author's  name  was  to  appear 
on  the  private  imprint  of  the  first  volume  of  Mein  Leben.  The  title  page 
bears  only  these  words  : 

MEIN  LEBEN 

Erster  Theil  : 

1813-1842. 

followed  by  the  vulture  crest.    In  a  letter  of  October  zi,  1870  (in  the  Burrell 

Collection),  Wagner  "  forbids  Bonfantini  to  put  his  name  on  a  book  which  is 

not  for  publication,  but  for  his  descendants." 

2  It  may  perhaps  suggest  itself  to  the  reader  that  what  Wagner  is  dis- 
cussing is  the  use  of  the  crest  on  the  frame  of  the  portrait.  But  for  one  thing 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Wagner,  on  December  19,  knew  of  the  present 
that  Nietzsche  intended  for  him  at  Christmas  ;  for  another,  the  proposed 
substitution  of  it  for  the  cypher,  which  has  proved  unsuitable  because  it 
does  not  engrave  well,  shows  that  he  has  in  mind  not  a  picture  frame  but  some 
printed  matter  ;  and  for  a  third,  the  sentences  I  have  quoted  above,  begin- 
ning "  the  chiffre  "  and  ending  "  enlarged,"  are  bounded  on  either  side  by 
remarks  specifically  referring  to  the  lay-out  of  the  pages  of  Mein  Leben. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  at  all  that  Wagner  is  discussing  the  use  of  the 
crest  in  connection  with  the  autobiography. 
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already  shown  to  Nietzsche  at  Triebschen;  and, 
though  it  is  obviously  a  speculation  incapable  of  proof, 
I  put  forward  the  further  suggestion  that  it  was  Geyer's 
own  crest,  that  had  perhaps  been  given  to  Wagner  by 
Cacilie  when  the  pair  met  in  August,  1869,  after  their 
separation  of  twentyone  years.  Who  would  be  more 
likely  to  design  punningly  a  vulture  for  his  crest  than 
the  actor  and  painter  Geyer  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  evidence  of  Wagner  ever  having  had  such  a 
crest  before  this  epoch, *  or  of  his  suddenly  ordering  such 
an  article  about  the  end  of  1869.  But  ke  tms  as  it  may, 
the  terms  of  the  letter  of  December  19  place  it  beyond 
doubt  that  the  crest  that  he  now  sends  to  Nietzsche  is  a 
crest  that  the  latter  already  knew  well  by  sight. 

From  the  next  letter  of  Wagner's  that  we  possess  we 
see  that  Nietzsche  has  been  carrying  out  the  commission 
implied  in  the  letter  of  December  19th — that  he  should 
have  the  design  on  the  crest  engraved  and  enlarged  for 
the  purpose  of  the  book.  The  crest  has  turned  out 
very  well/'  writes  Wagner  on  January  16th;  '  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  most  grateful  to  you  for  the 
careful  attention  you  have  given  to  the  matter.  But 
just  here  again  my  old  objection  to  the  vulture  has 
forced  itself  on  me;  the  vulture  will  certainly  be  taken 
by  everyone,  at  first  sight,  for  an  eagle — for  there  is  a 
'  monk*vulture  '  that  closely  resembles  the  eagle.  But 
as  it  is  essential — on  account  of  the  reference  [or 
association] — that  the  vulture  shall  be  recognised 
definitely  and  at  once,  we  beg  you  to  get  the  engraver, 
with  the  help  of  the  best  picture  obtainable  of  such  an 
animal,  to  hang  the  characteristic  vulture  ruff  round  the 

1  The  supposition,  of  course,  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  this  memento 
of  the  man  for  whom  he  always  cherished  so  tender  an  affection  had  been  in 
his  possession  for  years. 
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neck  of  our  bird.  To  be  sure  this  cannot  be  done 
without  a  slight  transformation  of  the  neck;  but  no 
doubt  it  will  be  all  right/' 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  are  unquestion* 
ably  that  Wagner  has  had  the  crest  in  his  possession  for 
some  time — hence  his  remark  about  his  "  old  objection  ' 
to  the  vulture  forcing  itself  upon  him  again — that  he 
had  already  discussed  the  vulture  and  the  crest  with 
Nietzsche,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  virtually  from 
the  beginning  to  have  this  crest  on  the  title  page. 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  would  have  us  believe  that  when 
he  "  evidently  consented  under  pressure  [from  Cosima] 
to  withdraw  the  definite  statement  of  his  illegitimate 
paternity/'  '  his  obstinate  nature  insisted  on  some  sort 
of  satisfaction.  He  gained  it  by  leaving  a  subtle  hint 
of  the  vulture  crest  on  the  title  page  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  autobiography/'  I  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  say  whether  there  is  the  slightest  warrant  in  the 
documents  I  have  cited — which  are  the  only  documents 
we  possess  bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  subject — for 
either  the  supposition  that  he  withdrew  the  statement 
under  pressure  or  the  supposition  that  the  placing  of 
the  crest  on  the  title  page  of  Aiein  Leben  was  by  way  of 
satisfaction  of  his  "obstinate  nature/'  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root's  wild  guesses  and  charges  are  manifestly 
based  on  ignorance  and  prompted  by  ill  nature. 

I  would  draw  attention  to  a  final  fact  of  which 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  do  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
perhaps  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  English 
edition  of  the  correspondence.  The  very  imperfect 
and  thoroughly  misleading  English  (or  rather  American) 
translation  runs  thus:  Wagner's  family  crest/'  so 
Frau  Forsten  Nietzsche  is  made  to  say  (though  there  is 
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nothing  about  the  "  family  "  in  the  German  original), 
'  upon  the  suggestion  of  my  brother,  was  to  appear  as 
a  title  vignette  for  the  autobiography,  but  without  the 
vulture's  ruff."  This,  of  course,  is  utter  nonsense;  the 
reader  will  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  very 
point  that  Wagner  insisted  on  was  that  the  vulture 
should  show  his  ruff  unmistakably,  so  as  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  eagle.  What  the  German  says  is  this: 

The  design  of  his  crest  that  Wagner  speaks  of,  which, 
on  the  suggestion  of  my  brother,  was  to  serve  as  title 
vignette,  but  which  lacked  as  yet  the  ruff  of  the  vulture, 
was  at  that  time  this:  "  whereupon  there  follows,  in  the 
German  edition  but  not  in  the  English,  an  illustration 
of  the  crest.  Now  we  have  only  to  compare  this  with  the 
crest  on  the  title  page  of  M.L.  i1  to  see  that  the  latter 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  former,  with  the  exception  that  a 
more  or  less  plausible  attempt  at  a  ruff  has  been  added 
to  the  original  design.  How  came  Frau  Forster* 
Nietzsche  to  possess  the  Wagner  original  ?  Manifestly, 
as  will  appear  later,  it  is  one  of  the  engravings  made  by 
the  Basel  engraver  from  the  Geyer  crest  that  Wagner 
sent  to  Nietzsche  with  his  letter  of  December  19,  1869. 
The  conviction  grows  that  it  was  originally  Geyer's  own 
crest,  and  we  now  see  the  point  of  Wagner's  remark 
about  his  "  old  objection"  to  it  that  it  looked  more 
like  an  eagle  than  a  vulture. 

Fortunately  we  can  settle  this  point  once  for  all  by 
means  of  a  letter  which  I  have  purposely  refrained  from 
mentioning  until  now.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  either 
the  German  or  the  English  edition  of  the  Wagner* 
Nietzsche  correspondence;  Frau  ForstenNietzsche  had 
no  reason  to  make  use  of  it  again  there.      It  exists  only 

1  See  pages  267,  268. 
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in  the  collected  Nietzsche  correspondence — in  the 
section  of  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister  (Briefe  an 
Mutter  una*  Schwester,  Vol.  V,  Part  I).  As  this  volume 
has  been  in  print  since  1909,  it  was  accessible  to  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root  had  they  desired  to  conduct  their 
researches  on  proper  lines,  and  had  their  knowledge  of 
German  permitted  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  on  October  27,  1869,  that  Nietzsche  sends  his 
sister  the  Schopenhauer  portrait  to  be  photographed 
and  enlarged  in  Naumburg.  A  month  later,  on 
November  29,  we  have  the  significant  letter  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.      '  Dear  Lisbeth,"  writes  Nietzsche, 

'  didn't  I  give  you,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  seal  of 
R.  Wagner's,  with  his  crest  on  it  ?  Can't  you  instruct 
Reisshauer  [the  Naumburg  framcmaker]  to  put  the 
crest  somehow  on  the  frame  as  an  ornament  ?  It  would 
be  a  pretty  bit  of  fun.  [Es  ware  ein  hiibscher1  Scherz.]" 
This  disposes  for  good  and  all  of  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root's  fantastic  and  ilhnatured  theory  that  Nietzsche 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  crest  from  his  having  read 

1  I  am  the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer  ' '  in  the  manuscript 
sent  to  him  by  Wagner  on  December  3rd.  I  would 
suggest,  by  the  way,  that  we  must  not  interpret  too 
literally  the  statement  that  Nietzsche  had  at  some  time 
or  other2  given  his  sister  Wagner's  seal.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  Wagner  would  have  parted  with  the  actual 
object:   I  take  the  sentence  to  mean  merely  that  he  had 

1  The  "  hiibscher  "  may  possibly  be  more  accurately  rendered,  in  thi 
connection,  as  "  polite." 

2  If  we  recall  that  Nietzsche  did  not  meet  Wagner  until  November,  1868, 
(in  Leipzig),  and  that  he  first  began  to  visit  Triebschen  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  we  can  see  that  the  "  at  some  time  or  other  "  can  refer  only  to  the 
period  of  a  few  months  between  that  date  and  this  letter  of  November  29. 
It  must  have  taken  a  little  time  for  the  new  friendship  to  develop  into  close 
intimacy  ;  and  it  thus  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  discussions 
of  the  possible  Geyer  paternity  took  place  during  one  of  the  many  visits  of 
Nietzsche  to  Triebschen  after  Cacilie's  sojourn  there  in  August,  1869. 
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gratified  Nietzsche  with  a  wax  impression  or  an 
engraving  of  it — most  likely  the  former.  It  seems 
probable  from  Wagner's  letter  of  December  19th  that 
he  is  then  sending  the  actual  seal  to  Nietzsche :  The 
cypher  turned  out  to  be  welhmeant,  but  not  suitable 
for  engraving.     Herewith,  instead  of  it,  the  crest/' 

The  reader  may  at  this  point  be  inclined  to  speculate 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  two  crests — a  specie 
fically  Wagner  crest,  of  which  Elisabeth  had  a  copy, 
and  which  was  the  one  reproduced  on  the  photograph 
frame,  and  the  Geyer  crest,  which  must  be  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  December  19th.  This 
conjecture  is  emphatically  ruled  out,  however,  by  Frau 
Forster>Nietzsche's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  her 
Wagner  undMietzsche  zur  Zeit  ihrer  Freundschaft.  She 
manifestly  has  one  and  the  same  crest  in  her  mind 
throughout. 

To  complete  the  investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  little 
matter  that  puzzled  me  for  some  time,  and  that  may 
have  already  suggested  itself  to  some  reader  who  may 
have  worked  at  the  problem  on  his  own  account.  The 
reference  in  the  index  to  Nietzsche's  letter  of  November 
29  from  which  I  have  quoted  above  runs  thus: 
WAGNER,  Richard  [various  page  references  to  the 
letters  follow]  ;   Wappen=Siebengestirn=Wagen,  174. 

Here  was  a  pretty  problem  !  Siebengestirn  is,  literally, 
a  constellation  of  seven  stars.  What  connection,  if  any, 
has  this  with  the  vulture  crest  ?  Plainly  the  index  is 
Frau  ForstenNietzsche's  own  work.  No  other  person 
could  have  put  together  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted: 
Elisabeth  is  describing  and  elucidating  an  object  she 
herself  has  seen,  and  the  inner  significance  of  which  she 
understands.    Was  this  crest,  then,  of  which  she  had  a 
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reproduction  in  her  possession,  not  the  vulture  crest  at 
all  1  And  why  should  this  constellation  of  seven 
stars=  Wagen  (a  wagon)  ?  One  day  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  dawned  on  me.  The  constellation  in  question 
is  the  Great  Bear,  or  Plough : 


«- 


Wagen,  besides  its  general  meaning  of  wagon,  is  also 
the  German  equivalent  of  Charles's  Wain,  the  popular 
English  term  for  the  Plough.  Evidently  there  is  a  pun 
on  the  name  Wagner  (=wagommaker  or  cartwright) 
involved  in  the  crest:  it  contained  the  Ploughs 
Charles's  Wain=a  wagon=  Wagner.  But  can  this  have 
any  possible  connection  with  the  vulture  crest  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  our  discussion  ?    If  so,  what  ? 

The  connection  turns  out  to  be  of  the  simplest  kind, 
once  it  is  perceived.  Here  is  the  crest1  as  Frau  Forster* 
Nietzsche  gives  it  in  her  book  on  the  WagnenNietzsche 
friendship  : 


1  Reproduced  from  Wagner  und  Nietzsche  zur  Zeit  ihrer  Freundschaft ,  by 
kind  permission  of  George  Miiller  Verlag. 
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And  here  is  the  crest  on  the  title  page  of  the  privately 
printed  edition  of  Mein  Leben1 : 


As  I  have  already  said  (p.  264),  the  latter  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruff  added 
to  the  neck  of  the  bird.  For  some  reason  or  other — 
probably  connected  with  the  enlargement,  or  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  or  both — the  Mein  Leben  lines 
are  of  a  coarser  quality.  But  in  each  reproduction  the 
reader  will  observe  sundry  spots  on  the  shield.  I  had 
known  this  shield  for  years,  but  never  suspected  that  the 
spots  formed  a  design  or  had  a  meaning.  If  the  reader 
will  examine  the  shield  under  a  magnifying  glass  he 
will  discover  first  of  all  that  the  spots  are  really  stars, 
and  secondly  that  on  the  right  of  the  shield,  though 
rather  lost  in  the  shadow,  are  one  or  two  more,  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  not  at  first  suspected,  and 
that  in  their  totality  the  stars  give  the  familiar  design 
of  the  Plough. 

There  can  no  longer  be  a  vestige  of  doubt,  then,  that 
the  vulture  crest  and  the  Siebengestirn=Wagen  crest 
are  one  and  the  same,   and  that  Wagner  had  shown 

1  Reproduced  from  Richard  Wagner  by  kind  permission  of  Max  Hesses 
Verlag. 
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Nietzsche  the  crest,  and  indeed  given  him  an  impression 
or  an  engraving  of  it,  long  before  the  manuscript  of 
Mein  Leben  came  into  the  hands  of  the  young  professor. 
If  we  have  an  incurable  passion  for  speculation,  we 
may  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  history  of  the  crest. 
Was  it  originally  Geyer's  own  crest,  containing  simply 
the  vulture — or  what  Geyer  took  to  be  a  vulture, 
though  the  bird  did  not  come  up  to  Wagner's  more 
exacting  standards  of  ornithology — and  did  Wagner  at 
some  time  or  other  add  to  the  shield  the  punning 
astronomical  allusion  to  his  own  name  ?  Or  had 
Wagner  himself,  perhaps  after  the  conversations  with 
Cacilie,  had  the  crest  made,  combining  in  it  a  reference 
both  to  Geyer  and  to  himself?  Against  the  latter 
theory  there  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  Wagner  speaks 
of  his  "  old  objection  "  to  the  vulture — that  it  looks 
too  much  like  an  eagle.  He  would  perhaps  hardly 
speak  of  this  as  an  old  objection  had  he  himself  designed 
the  crest  only  a  few  months  earlier.  All  in  all  the 
probability  seems  to  be  that  the  crest  was  originally 
Geyer's  own,  designed  by  him  in  partial  ignorance  of 
the  appearance  of  a  true  vulture.  The  phrase  about  the 
old  objection  suggests  that  the  crest  had  been  in 
Wagner's  possession  for  some  time.  We  know  how  at 
all  periods  of  his  life  he  was  anxious  to  collect  memorials 
of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  deeply;  and  the  crest  may 
possibly  have  come  to  him  when  the  family  broke  up  a 
few  years  after  Geyer's  death. 
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XVII 
The  Question  of  the  Authorship  o/^Mein  Leben 

i  have  already  dealt  with  the  abject  collapse  of  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root's  theory  of  the  manipulation  of  the  text 
of  Aiein  Leben  by  Cosima,  and  of  her  partial  or 
exclusive  authorship  of  Part  IV  of  that  work.  It  may 
be  profitable  now  to  spend  a  few  moments  on  an  allied 
question — that  of  the  precise  extent  to  which  Wagner 
is  answerable  for  the  exact  words,  as  distinguished  from 
the  facts  and  opinions,  of  the  autobiography. 

Messrs.  Hum  and  Root,  with  their  usual  magnificent 
assurance,  decide  that  "  when  we  are  told  that  Wagner 
'  dictated  '  his  autobiography  to  Cosima,  we  must  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  supplied  the  words 
which  she  simply  took  down.  Cosima  actually  supplied 
the  words/'  (Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  strongly  object 
to  other  people  jumping  to  conclusions,  but  seem  to 
have  no  objection  to  performing  the  most  extravagant 
of  saltations  on  their  own  account).  Cosima  was,  in 
fact,  according  to  these  ilbinformed  but  omniscient 
gentlemen,  '  practically  the  author  of  the  auto* 
biography/'  And  after  having  studiously  avoided,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  studying  the  multitude  of  Wagner 
documents  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  written, 
they  now  emerge  as  self-confessed  authorities  on  the 
finer  points  of  German  style.  Wagner's  writings  and 
letters,"  they  inform  us,  V  are  in  the  most  idiomatic 
German,  and  couched,  too,  in  a  strong,  fiery  style  that 
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is  lacking  in  the  rather  whining  tone  of  the  autobio* 
graphy."  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  seem  to  fancy  that 
the  tone  of  a  book  and  the  literary  style  in  which  it  is 
written  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  but  we  may  let 
that  trifling  absurdity  pass,  and  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  German  of  Adein  Leben. 

They  have  obviously  derived  their  theory  from  Mrs. 
Burrell.  This  lady,  as  I  have  said,  seems  to  have 
disliked  Cosima,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  believe 
anything  that  would  discredit  her  to  the  advantage  of 
Wagner,  whom  she  adored.  The  reading  of  the 
privately  printed  edition  of  Adein  Leben  created  in  her 
the  nausea  that  the  public  edition  subsequently  aroused 
in  readers  generally.  After  referring  to  it  as  "  an 
unmentionable  book  "  she  proceeds  thus: 

'  Purporting  in  its  preface  ...  to  be  dictated  at  the 
request  of  another,  the  book  is  avowedly  not  spon* 
taneous.1  According  to  a  footnote  on  p.  181  of  the 
third  volume,  that  page  was  '  dictated  '  in  1868,  and 
according  to  another  footnote  on  an  earlier  page,  81  of 
the  same  volume,  that  page  was  '  written  down  '  in 
1869;  this  gives  the  book  an  appearance  of  being 
pieced  together. 2    Such  evidence  (sic),  though  valuable 

1  Why  a  book  undertaken  at  the  request  of  another  should  be  barred, 
by  that  mere  fact,  from  being  "  spontaneous  "  Mrs.  Burrell  does  not  pause 
to  tell  us.  Ought  we  to  refuse  to  believe  in  the  spontaneity  of,  let  us  say, 
the  memoirs  of  Mussolini  because  the  idea  of  the  book  was  suggested  to  him 
in  the  first  place  by  a  publisher  ?  Would  the  memoirs  differ  in  the  slightest 
respect  from  the  book  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  author  been  moved  to 
write  it  simply  by  the  spirit  within  ? 

2  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  ?  If  an  author,  on  reading  through 
his  manuscript  at  a  date  later  than  the  composition  of  it,  feels  it  necessary 
to  explain  that  a  particular  sentence  was  written  in  such  and  such  a  year, 
does  that  indicate  that  his  book  has  been  "  pieced  together,"  probably  by 
another  hand  ?  On  only  three  occasions  in  the  course  of  a  work  running 
to  some  900  pages  does  Wagner  add  a  note  as  to  the  date  of  writing  ;  and 
in  each  case — which  Mrs.  Burrell  has  failed  to  notice — there  is  the  simplest 
of  reasons  for  doing  so  : 

(a)  Wagner  has  been  telling  us  that  as  a  boy  he  had  a  few  violin  lessons 
from  one  Sipp,  a  member  of  the  Leipzig  orchestra.    What  more  natural  than 
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(sic),  is  not  necessary;  to  the  welhinformed  and  candid 
mind  the  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  impression  of 
being  written  up  after  conversations;  the  exact  words 
are  not  remembered,  and  the  writer  unconsciously 
imparts  another  stamp  to  the  language;  it  is  not  the 
German  of  a  German/'  And  so  on  and  so  on.  Mrs. 
Burrell,  I  am  afraid,  was  on  this  point  neither  candid 
nor  welhinformed. 

Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  of  course  quote  Mrs.  Burrell 
in  this  connection,  and  look  for  further  support  to 
Mr.  George  Ainslie  Hight,  who,  in  his  biography  of 
Wagner  (192J)  tells  us  that  he  has  submitted  the 
remark  about  "  the  German  of  a  German  "  to  Professor 
Fiedler,  of  Oxford,  who  '  confirms  it  generally,  and 
has  pointed  out  several  slight  solecisms,  which,  though 
trifling  enough  in  themselves,  are  not  such  as  a  German 
would  have  written.  Madame  Cosima,  be  it  remem* 
bered,  was  not  a  German;  she  was  brought  up  in  Paris, 
and,  though  she  spoke  it  perfectly,  German  was  not  her 
native  language/' 

Mrs.  Burrell,  writing  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
(she  died  in  1898)  could  not  be  expected  to  know  all  that 

that,  dictating  his  autobiography  in  1865,  he  should  add  that  Sipp  "  is  still 
(1865)  playing  in  the  Leipzig  orchestra  ?  " 

(b)  He  tells  us  that  after  the  parting  from  Joachim  in  1853  he  "  never 
saw  him  again."  In  a  footnote,  he  adds  •  "  This  was  written  in  1869."  What 
more  natural  than  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  he  and  Joachim  were 
still  alive  when  the  pages  were  passing  through  the  press  in  the  1870's,  he 
should  say  when  this  "  last  "  meeting  took  place — for  obviously  another 
meeting  might  have  taken  place  in  some  future  year  ? 

(c)  He  tells  us  of  his  interview  with  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess 
of  Baden  in  1858,  and  adds,  "  I  have  never  heard  from  them  since."  For 
the  same  excellent  reason  as  in  the  preceding  case,  he  appends  a  footnote — 
"  This  was  dictated  in  1869." 

If  Mrs.  Burrell  could  persuade  herself  that  these  three  simple  date- 
additions  indicate  that  the  autobiography  was  "  pieced  together  "  and  is  not 
"  spontaneous,"  I  can  only  say  that  her  mentality  is  a  little  difficult  for 
ordinary  people  to  fathom.  The  truth  is  that  she  jumped  at  anything  that 
she  thought  would  afford  the  slightest  support  to  her  theory  that  the  detested 
autobiography  was  Cosima's  work,  not  Wagner's. 
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we  now  know  about  the  manner  of  composition  of 
Adein  Leben.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  not  knowing  it,  for  the  evidence  was  available, 
though  for  the  most  part  only  in  German,  at  the  time 
their  book  was  written.  There  cannot  be  the  faintest 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  book  was  not  '  pieced 
together '  by  Cosima  in  Cosima's  own  words,  but 
really  dictated,  word  for  word,  by  Wagner.  References 
to  the  act  of  dictation  can  be  found  by  the  dozen,  and 
extending  over  several  years,  in  his  own  letters  and  in 
Cosima's  diary  and  letters;  while  there  is  not  a  shred 
of  a  suggestion  anywhere  that  all  that  Wagner  was 
doing  was  to  supply  Cosima  with  notes  which  she  was 
left  to  write  up  and  piece  together  in  her  own  way. 
When  Mrs.  Burrell  said  that  "  Wagner  consented  under 
pressure  to  the  book  being  put  together  '  she  was 
merely  indulging  her  lively  feminine  fancy.  So  far 
from  his  having  to  be  '  pressed  '  to  consent  to  its 
'  being  put  together,"  the  records  show  that  he  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  it,  accepted  full  responsibility 
for  it,  and  regarded  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  should  write  it,  so  that  posterity  might  see  him  as  he 
saw  himself.  Under  Mrs.  BurrelFs  very  eyes,  at  the 
time  she  was  trying  to  make  out  that  the  person 
responsible  for  "  this  miserable  book,"  this  "  unmen* 
tionable  book,"  was  Cosima,  was  the  opening  sentence 
of  Wagner's  Foreword — "  The  contents  of  these 
volumes  have  been  written  down  directly  from  my  dictation, 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  by  my  friend  and  wife, 
who  wished  to  have  the  story  of  my  life  as  told  by 
myself."  That  in  the  face  of  this,  Mrs.  Burrell  should 
obstinately  try  to  make  out  that  the  book  was  not 
written    down    directly    from    Wagner's    dictation,    is 
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merely  one  indication  among  many  of  the  prepos* 
terous  lengths  to  which  she  was  prepared  to  go  to 
gratify  her  hatred  of  Cosima. 

We  must  not  take  too  literally,  by  the  way,  the 
implication  in  the  Foreword  that  the  autobiography  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Cosima.  We  know 
now,  from  the  evidence  of  contemporary  letters,  that 
Wagner  began  the  book  in  i86j  at  the  desire  of  King 
Ludwig,  who  wanted  to  know  the  full  story  of  the  life 
of  his  idol  before  they  met.  The  Foreword  was 
obviously  added  when  the  book  was  being  passed 
through  the  press  in  1870  or  later.  Cosima  did  not 
become  Wagner's  wife  until  August,  1870.  By  that 
time  Wagner's  enthusiasm  for  the  young  King  had 
cooled  down  considerably.  He  had  been  exasperated 
by  his  patron's  insistence  on  the  premature  and 
inadequate  productions  of  the  Rheingold  and  the 
Valkyrie  in  September,  1869,  and  June,  1870, 
respectively.  He  had  realised  that  Ludwig,  as  he  once 
said,  was  "  completely  unmusical,"  and  that  his  under* 
standing  of  his  protege  was  not  equal  to  his  enthusiasm 
for  him;  Wagner  was  more  than  once,  during  this 
difficult  period,  driven  to  contemplate  braving  the 
King's  anger  even  if  it  meant  the  loss  of  his  pension,  in 
which  case  he  would  have  gone  to  America.  There  is 
nothing  extravagant  in  the  assumption  that  in  the 
course  of  the  five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  began 
work  on  the  autobiography  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  really  begun  it  to  please  a  young  King  from 
whom  he  was  now  inwardly  somewhat  estranged;  in  the 
interval  he  had  become  vastly  interested  in  it  for  its  own 
sake  and  his  and  Cosima's,  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  all 
we  know  of  his  character  that  when  he  came  to  write  the 
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Foreword  he  should  forget  all  about  the  monarch  who 
had  by  then  come  to  mean  so  little  to  him,  and  associate 
the  autobiography  with  the  beloved  woman  who  meant 
everything  to  him  and  who  had  transcribed  every  word 
of  it. 

But  further,  he  had  come  to  regard  the  work  as  a 
necessary  piece  justificative  for  Richard  Wagner  at  the 
bar  of  posterity.  In  the  letter  of  January  f,  1870,  that 
accompanied  a  present  of  the  proofs  of  the  first  sheets 
of  Mem  JLeben,  he  tells  Otto  Wesendonck  that  he  has 
written  the  book  for  the  use  of  someone  who,  after  his 
death,  will  write  his  "true  biography,"  though  "the 
magnitude  and  the  offensiveness  of  the  distortions  of  my 
life  that  are  in  circulation  may  determine  me,  even 
before  then,  to  give  to  some  chosen  person  the  necessary 
material  in  my  own  dictation,  for  the  correction  of 
certain  points."  It  may  or  may  not  be  quite  true  that, 
as  Mrs.  Burrell  angrily  says,  "  the  unmistakable  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  everyone 
connected  with  Wagner,"  that  "  the  easily  proved 
inaccuracies  are  legion,"  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  "  less  tangible  but  far  more  poisonous  misrepresent* 
ation."  But  for  all  this  not  Cosima  but  Wagner  must 
be  held  responsible.  He  was  an  embittered  man  during 
the  years  when  Aiein  Leben  was  being  written.  His 
sole  happiness  lay  in  his  solitude  with  Cosima  at 
Triebschen  and  his  regained  capacity  for  creation; 
the  experiences  in  Vienna,  when,  he  held,  his  friends 
had  deserted  him  in  his  greatest  need,  and  later  in 
Munich,  when  his  position  as  the  King's  favourite  had 
brought  on  his  head  the  hatred  of  every  scoundrel  in 
Bavaria  and  of  a  few  who  were  not  exceptional  scoun* 
drels  but  just  ordinary  patriots,  had  filled  him  with 
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hatred  for  the  bulk  of  humanity.  He  was  especially 
bitter  against  people  who,  he  thought,  could  have  helped 
him  had  they  wished — the  Wesendoncks,  for  instance — 
and  against  those,  such  as  Jessie  Laussot,  who  symbolised 
for  him  his  earlier  mistakes  of  passion  and  of  judgment. 
So,  by  way  of  justifying  himself  in  all  circumstances,  he 
launched  out  into  condemnation  of  almost  everybody 
else;  he  could  show  himself  to  have  always  been  in  the 
right  only  by  showing  the  others  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong.  Anyone  who  contends  that  it  is  not  Wagner 
himself  who  is  speaking  in  these  unpleasant  pages  must 
believe  also  that  someone  else  wrote  his  letters  of  the 
same  period;  for  precisely  the  same  mood  is  observable 
in  these.  Mrs.  Burrell  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
this,  for  the  letters  were  not  published  in  her  time;  but 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  ought  to  have  known  it.  They 
should  have  known  also  that  so  far  from  Cosima  being 
the  evil  spirit  at  Wagner's  elbow,  urging  him  to  "  ruin 
the  reputation  of  everyone  connected  with  "  him,  she 
was  sometimes  pained  at  his  ingratitude  and  his 
venomousness.  She  may  note,  with  quiet  humour,  when 
she  sees  Mathilde  Wesendonck  again  in  1870,  that  the 
former  blonde  is  now  a  brunette;  but  that  is  only  one 
woman  talking  about  another.1  In  things  that  really 
mattered  she  was  not  smalhminded.  In  October,  1870, 
she  and  Wagner  were  at  the  Willes'  house  in  Mariafeld, 
which  was  within  easy  distance  of  the  Wesendonck 
house.  In  spite  of  her  persuasion,  she  says,  Richard 
would  not  go  there;  he  was  annoyed  with  Mathilde 
over  some  patriotic  poems  she  had  lately  published,  and 
moreover  "  maintained  that  at  the  last  she  had  behaved 

1  By  the  next  year  (when  Mathilde  was  forty-three)  her  hair  had  turned 
black  ;  and  even  Wagner  himself,  who  saw  her  once  more  in  that  year, 
seems  to  have  been  a  trifle  bothered  about  the  metamorphosis. 
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badly  to  him.."  So  Cosima  had  to  summon  up  all  her 
tact  and  pay  the  courtesy  visit  alone.  On  a  later  occasion 
he  rudely  refused  either  to  write  to  thank  Mathilde  for 
having  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  drama  of  hers,  or  to  read  it. 
The  tactful  Cosima  thought  she  had  solved  the  problem 
by  writing  a  letter  of  thanks  in  his  name  and  discussing 
the  subject  (Frederick  the  Great)  without  criticising  the 
lady's  treatment  of  it.  But  Wagner,  on  reading  the 
letter,  was  '  almost  indignant/'  she  tells  us;  what 
language  was  left  for  the  highest  things,  he  asked  her, 

'  if  we  treat  silly  stuff  this  way  ?  '  When,  no  doubt, 
shocked — as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be  shocked 
by  anything  he  said  or  did — at  this  failure  on  his  part 

'  to  give  people  their  due  who  had  shown  him  friendli* 
ness  and  with  whom  he  had  been  in  sympathy/'  he 
replied:  "  If  this  is  really  done  out  of  consideration  for 
me,  I  feel  degraded.  In  order  that  no  sentimental 
mistakes  should  arise  in  this  affair,  I  sent  the  lady  back 
her  letters  and  had  mine  burnt, 1  because  I  do  not  want 
anything  at  all  to  survive  that  could  lead  people  to 
assume  that  there  had  been  any  serious  relations  be> 
tween  us."  2  "  This  made  her  sad,"  says  her  biographer, 
evidently  deriving  the  information  from  Cosima's  note 
in  her  diary  for  that  day.  There  is  copious  evidence 
that  the  tone  and  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
autobiography  are  wholly  Wagner's  own — though,  as  I 
have  said,  this  evidence  was  not  public  property  when 
Mrs.  Burrell  wrote. 

To  suppose  that,   as  Messrs.   Hum  and  Root  say, 

'  Cosima  probably  wrote  after  conversations  with 
Wagner,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  notebooks  in  which  he 

1  As  the  world  knows,  this  was  not  the  case. 

2  See  Mrs.  Alison  Phillips's  translation  of  Graf  du  Moulin  Eckart's 
Cosima  Wagner,  II,  469. 
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had  always  kept  a  detailed  account  of  everyday  doings/' 
is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  the  testimony  we  have  as  to 
the  manner  of  composition  of  Mein  Leben;  again  and 
again  Wagner  speaks  of  his  dictating  the  work  in  the 
evenings.  And  when  Mrs.  Burrell  tells  us  that 
"  Wagner  consented  under  pressure  to  the  book  being 
put  together/'  we  need  only  repeat  that  we  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  matter  now  than  she  or  anyone  else 
could  have  done  over  thirty  years  ago.  That  Wagner 
regarded  the  book  as  his  own,  and  was  as  proud  of  it  as 
he  was  of  all  his  achievements,  is  shown  by  his  frequent 
readings  from  it  to  his  friends.  He  seems  to  have 
carried  the  manuscript,  and  later  the  proofs,  about  with 
him  for  that  very  purpose.  He  took  the  manuscript 
with  him  to  Leipzig  in  November,  1868,  to  read  from  it 
to  his  sister  Ottilie  and  her  husband.1  In  November, 
1866,  he  had  sent  some  pages  of  the  manuscript  to  King 
Ludwig.  (We  may  assume  that,  although  Cosima's 
biographer  does  not  specifically  record  every  occasion 
of  this  kind,  the  further  sheets  were  sent  to  the  impatient 
King  from  time  to  time).2  In  January,  1870,  he  sent 
Otto  Wesendonck  the  first  proof  sheets  of  the  book. 
One  surmises  that  a  copy  of  the  complete  work,  or  of 
the  first  volume  of  it,  was  given  to  the  Wesendoncks  at 
some  time  or  other,  incredible  as  this  may  seem  in  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  Wagner  has  treated  Mathilde 
and  Otto  in  Adein  Leben.  At  any  rate  Mathilde  must 
have  known  a  good  deal  about  the  contents  of  the  book, 
for  writing  to  William  Ashton  Ellis  in  1892  (nineteen 

1  This  was  the  occasion  when  Nietzsche  was  present.  It  was  his  first 
meeting  with  Wagner. 

2  In  June,  1867,  Cosima  writes  to  the  King  that  Wagner  intends  to 
devote  the  winter  to  the  autobiography,  the  composition  of  Siegfried,  and 
the  publication  of  his  works.  In  the  autumn  she  informs  the  King  that 
Wagner  is  "  correcting  "  the  autobiography. 
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years  before  the  public  issue)  she  says  that  the  Meister 
himself  has  dealt  with  the  "  Bordeaux  episode  " — 
i.e.,  the  Jessie  Laussot  affair — in  his  H inter lassene 
Schriften.  (This  was  an  error  of  nomenclature  on  the 
part  of  Mathilde,  who  was  at  this  time  an  old  lady  of 
sixty* four.    She  means  Mein  Leben.) 

In  October,  1870,  when  he  was  visiting  at  Mariafeld, 
he  read  passages  from  the  autobiography  to  Francois 
Wille  and  his  wife  and  Professor  Hellwig.  We  know 
that  Liszt  possessed  a  copy  of  the  private  imprint,  for 
it  was  this  copy,  containing  an  inscription  to  him,  that 
was  placed  by  Siegfried  Wagner  at  Julius  Kapp's 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  text  with  that 
of  the  public  edition.  Other  copies  must  have  been 
placed  in  other  hands — what,  indeed,  was  the  object  of 
having  as  many  as  fifteen  copies  of  the  private  edition 
struck  off  if  chosen  friends  were  not  to  read  them  ? 
Altogether  it  is  as  clear  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be 
that  Wagner  accepted  full  responsibility  for  the  book. 
And  when  we  have  grasped  that  simple  fact,  the  question 
of  the  language  of  Mein  JLeben  presents  itself  in  a  new 
light.  When  we  realise,  from  his  own  letters  and  from 
Cosima's  diary,  that  Wagner  was  frequently  occupied, 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  with  "  correcting  "  the 
manuscript  and  reading  the  proofs  of  the  book,  it  really 
would  not  matter  a  straw,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
style,  whether  he  had  '  written '  it  or  not.  The 
sponsors  of  the  theory  that  he  was  not  "  responsible  ' 
for  the  actual  words  of  Mein  L,eben  have  not  seen  that 
this  implies  not  merely  that  Cosima  set  down  her  own 
words  but  that  she  concealed  the  pages  from  Wagner 
from  first  to  last.  Once  let  it  be  recognised  that 
Wagner  did  see  the  pages  regularly,  both  in  manuscript 
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and  in  print,  that  he  corrected  them,  that  he  read  from 
them  to  his  friends  at  various  times,  and  it  needs  no 
demonstration  that  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the  style 
of  A4ein  Leben ;  otherwise  he  would  have  assuredly  put 
the  wrong  constructions  right.  It  is  not  very  clear  what 
Mrs.  Burrell  means  by  the  language  of  Adein  Leben 
not  being  the  German  of  a  German;  and  of  course 
when  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  assure  us  that  there  is 
'  a  faint  foreign  flavour  '  about  it  they  are  merely 
guessing,  as  usual ;  their  record  hardly  entitles  them  to 
be  regarded  as  F einschmecker  in  the  matter  of  German 
prose.  If,  as  I  suspect,  Mrs.  Burrell  meant  that  there  are 
many  Germanised  forms  of  French  words  in  the  book, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out,  in  reply,  that  these  can 
be  culled  by  the  handful  from  Wagner's  letters  of  all 
dates ;  the  presence  of  them  in  A/Iein  Leben  does  not 
afford  the  slightest  proof  that  that  book  was  written  by 
one  who  was  more  French  than  German.  We  are  left 
with  the  question  of  solecisms,  such  as  those  to  which 
Professor  Fiedler  has  drawn  attention.  Mr.  Hight  puts 
it  that  these  are  "  trifling  enough  in  themselves,"  but 
"  not  such  as  a  German  would  have  written."  We 
must  at  once  ask  whether  a  German  would  have  passed 
them  in  someone  else's  manuscript  or  proofs;  for 
manifestly,  since  Wagner  did  pass  them,  in  the  terms  of 
the  case  he  also  must  have  been  no  German  !  Surely  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  dictation  of  often  long  and 
involved  sentences  he  occasionally  got  his  words  in  an 
order  that  was  not  the  ideal  one  for  good  style,  or  used 
words  in  a  way  that  was  not  strictly  consistent  with  the 
simple  sense  or  the  grammar  of  them  ?  He  was  never 
particularly  careful  about  these  things;  the  German 
editors  of  his  letters  have  frequently  to  correct  him  on 
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small  points  of  that  kind.  He  did  pretty  well  what  he 
chose  with  his  native  tongue  on  all  occasions;  one  of 
the  commonest  charges  brought  against  the  texts  of 
his  later  operas — especially  Tristan — by  his  enemies 
was  that  the  stuff  was  an  outrage  on  the  German 
language.1 

1  Professor  Fiedler  was  good  enough  to  mark  for  me  a  number  of 
passages  in  Mein  Leben  that  bore  out  the  charge  of  "  solecisms."  One  of 
them  was  the  sentence  "  Er  wolle,  so  sagte  er,  bei  seinem  nachsten  Aufen- 
thalte  in  Wien  dort  mit  dem  Minister  Schmerling  .  .  .  eine  Abrede  in 
meinem  Bezug  treffen."  "  In  meinem  Bezug  "  is  bad  German  :  the  correct 
form  is  "  in  Bezug  auf  mich."  Professor  Fiedler  agreed  with  me  that  if 
only  one  solecism  of  the  type  of  those  he  had  marked  could  be  found  in 
Wagner's  other  prose  works  or  letters,  the  argument  against  the  "  foreign  " 
authorship  of  Mein  Leben  would  automatically  collapse.  I  thereupon  turned 
at  random  to  the  volume  of  his  letters  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  my  eyes  lighted  on  the  following  parallel  to  the  solecism 
quoted  above  :  "  Mit  Dank  erkenne  ich  an,  dass  Sie  jedem  meiner  Wunsche 
in  diesem  Bezug  bereitwilligst  entsprachen."  (A  cultivated  German  would 
prefer  to  say  "  in  dieser  Hinsicht,"  or  "  mit  Bezug  darauf.")  This  occurs 
in  a  letter  dated  "  Paris,  14  November  1859,"  with  which  Cosima  obviously 
could  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Shortly  afterwards  Professor 
Fiedler  found  this  sentence  in  a  letter  to  Schott  of  9th  May  1875  :  "  Hatte 
es  mir  beikommen  diirfen,  dass  ich  das  vollstandige  Textbuch  der  Gotter- 
ddmmerung  hierzu  verwenden  hatte  konnen  .  .  ."  The  proper  order  of  the 
words  would  be  "  hatte  verwenden  konnen."  On  another  occasion  (April 
7th,  1869)  Wagner  makes  the  sheer  grammatical  mistake — unless  it  is  sheer 
carelessness — of"  im  Reinens  "  for  "  im  Reinen."  Other  cases  could  easily 
be  cited. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  it  was  errors  or  clumsinesses  of  this  sort  that 
Mrs.  Burrell  had  in  mind  so  much  as  the  frequent  use  in  Mein  Leben  of 
words  adapted  from  the  French  :  it  is  easy  to  imagine  her  jumping  to  the 
conclusions  that  these  show  the  hand  of  the  supposedly  French  Cosima. 
But  unfortunately  for  this  argument,  similar  importations  from  the  French 
can  be  culled  by  the  hundred  from  Wagner's  letters — voluminos,  Intervention, 
Splendiditdt,  reussiren,  Initiative,  Aspirant,  Dependenzien,  Completirung, 
Subsidien,  Acquisition,  Chancen,  Exploitation,  Calamitdt,  Agitationen,  Rent- 
abilitat,  affiziert,  intaxabel,  vindiziert,  colidiren,  provoziren,  einrangiren, 
triplirt,  engagirt,  Punctation,  degoutirt,  copiren,  cedirte,  pactiren,  acclamirt, 
secretin,  and  so  on  :  I  could  easily  fill  a  couple  of  pages  with 
words  of  this  kind.  Other  German  writers  besides  Wagner  have  been 
addicted  to  this  use  of  foreign  importations,  and  Dr.  Giinter  Saalfeld  has 
issued  a  portly  dictionary  of  them,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  German 
equivalents  that  could  and  ought  to  be  used  by  every  German.  (Fremd- 
und  Verdeutschungszvorterbuch  :  Berlin  191 1.) 

For  the  rest,  it  may  be  noted  that  more  than  one  German  author  of 
repute  besides  Nietzsche  has  been  charged  by  his  compatriots  with  not 
knowing  how  to  write  his  own  language.  One  Friedrich  Glover,  in  1823, 
had  this  to  say  about  Goethe  :  "  Particularly  striking  are  the  grammatical 
errors  in  Goethe's  writings — even  in  his  autobiography  :  and  some  of  them 
are  really  too  awful.  .  .  .  Goethe,  generally  speaking,  is  one  of  those 
ignorant  people  who  do  not  know  the  grammatical  distinction  between 
the  dative  mir  and  the  accusative  mich  .  .  .  He  omits  the  final  e  from  the 
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Moreover,  "  solecisms  "  have  been  found,  by  Germans 
themselves,  in  other  German  writers  besides  Wagner. 
Nietzsche  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  masters 
of  German  prose;  yet  Dr.  Paul  Julius  Mobius  handles 
some  of  the  philosopher's  prose  rather  roughly.  '  We 
are  astonished  to  find/'  he  says,  'that  in  spite  of  his 
stylistic  mastership  he  makes  some  gross  blunders.  In 
the  very  work  in  which — very  justly — he  ruthlessly 
falls  foul  of  David  Strauss  for  his  slovenly  use  of  words, 
he  himself  writes  '  Unzeitgemasse  Betrachtungen/ 
though  he  must  have  known  that  '  gemass  '  is  not  an 
adjective.  He  uses  false  adjectives  like  any  journalistic 
scribbler,  and  often  declines  adverbs — '  im  ausnahms* 
weisen  Sinne,'  '  Sein  Seltenes,  Ausnahmsweises '  (in 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  elsewhere).  He  very 
frequently  uses  '  sei  '  where  '  ware  '  ought  to  have  been 
used.  He  says  '  zahlreich  '  where  he  ought  to  have  said 
'  viel.'  He  does  not  disdain  constructions  such  as 
'  Dinge,  in  Bezug  auf  welche.'  He  says  '  die  sich  selber 
liebendste  Seele  '  instead  of  '  die  sich  am  meisten 
liebende.'  And  so  on/'1  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that 
Nietzsche's  books  were  written  for  him  by  someone 
who  was  not  a  German — or  merely  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  process  by  which  one  German  can  pick  holes  in 

dative  and  ablative  of  nouns."  Mrs.  Burrell  would  probably  have  decided 
that  Goethe's  works  were  written  by  a  foreigner. 

Eduard  Engel,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  searching  analysis  of  faults 
of  style  in  German  authors  (Deutsche  Stilkunst,  191 1)  plays  havoc  with  many 
a  reputation.  "  The  Germanist  Eugen  Wolff,"  it  seems,  is  "  incapable  of 
writing  two  consecutive  sentences  in  German  "  :  Engel  cites  a  sentence  of 
his — "  Sie  muss  der  Dichter  eliminieren,  urn  dadurch  die  Gefiihlserreger  in 
ihrer  vollen  Intimitdt  zu  isolierien,  konzentrieren,  prononzieren  " — which 
would  no  doubt  have  led  Mrs.  Burrell  to  detect  that  "  the  writer  uncon- 
sciously imparts  another  stamp  to  the  language,"  which  is  "  not  the  German 
of  a  German."  Eduard  Engel  not  only  gives  scores  of  similar  citations  from 
other  German  authors  but  lashes  out  all  round  at  the  bad  German  written 
by  Germans. 

1  Ueber  das  Pathologische  bet  Nietzsche,  pp.  18,  19. 
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the  constructions  of  another  if  he  has  a  fancy  for  that 
pleasant  little  game  ? 

And  by  what  authority  is  it  assumed  that  Cosima  was 
not  thoroughly  conversant  with  German  ?  Mr.  Hight 
tells  us  that  she  •  was  not  a  German;  she  was  brought 
up  in  Paris,  and,  though  she  spoke  it  perfectly,  German 
was  not  her  native  language. "  I  confess  that  the 
distinction  between  speaking  German  perfectly  and  yet 
writing  it  imperfectly  is  one  that  is  too  subtle  for  my 
poor  intelligence.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  error 
about  Cosima  originated  with  Mrs.  Burrell.  Everybody 
knew  that  Cosima  had  been  "  brought  up  in  Paris  "; 
it  was  a  simple  matter,  then,  for  people  who  had  a  reason 
of  their  own  for  holding  German  to  be  a  foreign  tongue 
to  her  to  persuade  themselves,  and  try  to  persuade 
others,  that  her  acquaintance  with  that  tongue  was 
merely  that  of  any  intelligent  foreigner.  But  what  are 
the  facts  as  we  now  know  them  ?  Cosima's  mother, 
who  was  German  on  the  maternal  side,  spoke  that 
language  as  fluently  as  she  did  French.  As  a  little 
child,  Cosima  was  placed  in  the  custody,  in  Paris,  of 
Liszt's  mother,  a  German  lady  of  humble  circum* 
stances,  who  had  picked  up  only  a  smattering  of  French 
rather  late  in  life,  when  her  son  settled  in  Paris.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  unreasonable  assumption  that  in  the  home  she 
spoke  German  at  least  as  frequently  as  French.1 
Cosima  must  have  learned  German  as  a  tiny  child,  for 
we  find  her,  before  she  was  seven,  writing  a  poem  in 

1  It  is  manifest  that  the  letters  of  Frau  Liszt  given  in  Du  Moulin  have 
not  been  translated  from  the  French  by  the  German  author,  but  were  written 
in  German.  This  is  clear  from  the  occasional  eking  out  of  the  German  by 
a  French  word  or  two  ;  for  example,  "  als  er  am  Bord  de  mer  die  Dreifal- 
tigkeit  ergrunden  wollte,"  "  worin  die  Phrasen  mehr  francais  sind  als 
deutsch,"  "  dann  befurchte  ich  dass  sie  den  Kindern  gout  machte,"  "  die 
Furstin  legitiment  besitzen,"  and  so  on. 
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that  language.  It  is  significant  that  it  is  addressed  to 
Frau  Liszt  for  the  latter's  name-day — a  hint  as  to  the 
tongue  that  prevailed  in  the  old  lady's  Paris  house. 
From  the  same  period  we  have  a  letter  of  hers  to  her 
father,  also  in  German.1  In  1848,  when  Cosima  was 
not  yet  eleven,  we  find  Frau  Liszt  writing  to  tell  her 
son  that  the  two  daughters  (Blandine  and  Cosima)  have 
been  reciting  German  poems  to  her  and  that  the  son 
(Daniel)  also  composes  in  that  tongue;  she  expressly 
comments  that  Daniel's  work  is  '  more  French  than 
German,"  but  does  not  qualify  the  compositions  of  the 
girls  in  that  way.  For  the  same  period  we  are  told  that 
the  children  '  worked  at  everything.  They  read 
German,  even  Pyrker's  out#ofi  the*way  poem  Die 
Perlen  der  heiligen  Vorzeit,  and  then  Schiller's  Die 
Kraniche  des  Ibykus  and  Tieck's  epilogue  on  Goethe. 
Cosima  recited  Die  Teilung  der  Erde  and  translated  a 
fable  of  La  Fontaine  into  German."  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  was  writing  her  German  letters  in  the 
German  script.  When  Daniel  was  going  to  Weimar, 
Cosima  ' '  talked  German  with  him  diligently,  so  that 
he  should  be  to  some  extent  prepared."  She  herself 
went  to  Weimar  in  i8jj,  when  she  was  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Berlin,  which  remained 
her  home  for  many  years.  She  married  Biilow  in 
August,  18J7,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  her  life  was  spent  in  Germany  or  Germamspeaking 
Switzerland.  This  is  the  woman  who,  we  are  invited  to 
believe,  though  she  could  speak  German  "  perfectly," 
could  not  write  it  without  committing  "  solecisms  "  of 
the  type  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Mein  Leben  ! 

1  The  poem  and  the  letter  will  be  found  on  p.  8  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Du  Moulin  Eckart's  Cosima  Wagner. 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  draw  the  reader's  attention 
to  two  other  facts,  one  of  which  Mrs.  Burrell  could  not 
have  known,  while  the  other  she  ought  to  have  known. 
It  ought  to  have  been  apparent  to  her  that  if  Cosima 
wrote  "  the  actual  words  "  of  Adein  Leben  she  must  also 
have  written  all  Wagner's  other  prose  works,  including 
those  he  published  long  before  she  had  swept  into  his 
ken — when,  indeed,  she  was  a  child;  for  the  style  of 
these  words  and  the  style  of  Adein  Leben  is  the  same. 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  assure  us,  out  of  the  plenitude 
of  their  wisdom,  that '  Wagner's  writings  and  letters  are 
in  the  most  idiomatic  German,  and  couched,  too,  in  a 
strong,  fiery  style  that  is  lacking  in  the  rather  whining 
tone  of  the  autobiography."  I  take  leave  to  be  sceptical 
as  to  the  amount  of  Wagner  reading  these  flamboyant 
linguists  have  done  in  the  original;  but  anyhow  they 
are  talking  the  flattest  nonsense.  The  style  of  Wagner's 
prose  works  and  of  many  of  his  letters  is  the  most 
exasperating  imaginable — it  abounds  in  sentences  of 
the  most  portentous  length,  that  are  made  still  more 
difficult  by  the  number  of  subsidiary  clauses  they 
contain.  Now  as  it  happens,  we  know  to-day  what  Mrs. 
Burrell  could  not  have  known  thirty*odd  years  ago — 
that  two  styles  more  utterly  dissimilar  than  that  of 
Adein  Leben  and  the  other  prose  works  and  letters  of 
Wagner  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  authentic 
Cosima  on  the  other,  could  not  be  imagined.  We  not 
only  have  letters  of  hers  by  the  score,  but  also  the  book 
she  wrote  about  her  father — Franz  Liszt,  ein  Gedenk* 
blatt  (1911).  She  is  invariably  lucid  and  limpid; 
compared  with  Wagner's,  her  style  is  as  a  piece  of 
perfectly  clear  glass  to  a  frequently  smoked  and 
sometimes  cracked  one;    her  construction  and  her  span 
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of  phrase  are  completely  different  from  his,  and  he 
could  no  more  have  written  in  her  manner  than  she 
could  have  produced  the  prose  of  Mein  Leben.  The 
story  that  Mein  Leben  is  the  work  of  Cosima  may  be 
dismissed  as  yet  another  of  the  great  Wagnerian  myths.1 


1  The  height  of  absurdity  in  this  matter  has  been  attained  by  the  anony- 
mous authors  of  the  Burrell  catalogue,  who  seem  to  have  imbibed  Mrs. 
Burrell's  prejudice  against  Cosima.  In  a  footnote  to  two  letters  of  1871 
from  Cosima  to  Bonfantini  they  remark  :  "  The  resemblance  between  the 
French  of  Cosima 's  letters  to  Bonfantini  and  the  French  of  R.  W's  letters  to 
Bonfantini  suggests  Cosima  dictated  to  R.  W.  As  Mein  Leben  is  a  dictated 
book,  this  co-operation  in  letters  at  least  suggests  the  same  took  place  in 
books,  and  that  Mein  Leben  is  perhaps  as  much  the  work  of  Cosima  as  of 
Wagner."  That  Cosima  drafted  some  of  Wagner's  letters  to  Bonfantini 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  seeing  that  her  French  was  so  much  better  than  his. 
But  to  imagine  that  "  this  co-operation  in  letters  "  even  "  suggests  "  that 
therefore  Mein  Leben  is  "  as  much  the  work  of  Cosima  as  of  Wagner  "  seems 
to  me  a  proposition  hardly  to  be  debated  seriously  outside  a  home  for  the 
mentally  afflicted. 
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for  our  final  amusement  let  us  give  a  cursory  glance  at 
a  few  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  mistakes  that  are  not 
worth  examination  in  minute  detail,  but  the  exposure  of 
which  will  further  show  how  little  they  know  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  profess  to  be  alone  able  to  tell 
the  world  the  "  truth/' 

They  imply  that  Cosima  set  Wagner  to  work  on  the 
autobiography  after  Minna's  death,  "  building  up,  by 
the  deft  use  of  sympathy  and  suggestion,  a  view  of  his 
past  life  which  Wagner  was  only  too  ready  to  accept." 
They  evidently  do  not  know  that,  while  Minna  did  not 
die  until  January,  1866,  the  autobiography  had  been 
commenced  in  the  autumn  or  the  summer  of  i86y, 
and  that  at  the  request  not  of  Cosima  but  of  King 
Ludwig. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing,"  they  tell  us, 
1  that  he  [Wagner]  loved  Cosima,  that  there  was  any 
feeling  stronger  than  the  physical  attraction  that  women 
had  for  him,  aided  by  youth  and  her  undoubtedly 
strong  personality."  They  are  completely  ignorant  of 
the  fact — as  disclosed  in  the  Du  Moulin  Life — that  he 
never  tired  of  telling  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  that 
his  incessant  regret  was  that  she  had  not  come  into  his 
life  earlier.  His  love  for  Cosima  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  elements  in  a  character  that  was 
often  anything  but  beautiful,  and  his  expressions  of  that 
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love  are  the  most  moving  utterances  that  ever  came 
from  his  often  bitter  lips. 

'  Minna/'  they  tell  us,  '  was  not  a  woman  of 
brilliance  and  glitter,  not  a  woman  whose  whole  effort 
was  devoted,  like  Cosima's,  to  shining  in  the  empty 
circles  of  Society.  She  was  charming  and  far  more 
profound  than  Cosima.  .  .  ."  The  truth  is  that 
Cosima  had  no  appetite  whatever  for  "  Society,"  and 
never  went  into  it  unless  she  was  compelled  to  do  so. 
As  for  Minna,  while  all  accounts  agree  that  she  was  a 
good  soul,  and  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  have  been 
hitched  to  Wagner's  fiery  chariot,  she  was  not  generally 
regarded  by  those  who  knew  her  as  being  "  profound," 
or  indeed  remarkably  intelligent  outside  her  domestic 
affairs.  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  can  have  no  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  her  mind,  for  only  a  letter  or  two  of 
hers  has  been  given  to  the  world.  Our  authors,  as 
usual,  are  merely  guessing. 

They  tell  us  that  after  his  rescue  by  King  Ludwig, 
Wagner  was  "  draining  the  coffers  of  Bavaria  to  the 
last  pfennig."  They  seem  to  be  no  better  informed  as 
to  the  finances  of  Wagner  than  they  are  as  to  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Cosima,  it  seems,  "  told  him  [Bulow]  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  returning  from  a  rich  lover  to  a  poor 
husband."  Wagner  was  still  anything  but  rich,1 
except  in  debts,  and  Bulow  was  not  what  one  could  call 
poor;  and  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  no  more 
evidence  that  the  welhbred  Cosima  ever  uttered  a  silly 
vulgarity  of  that  kind  than  they  have  for  the  majority 
of  their  other  statements  about  her. 

1  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  forgotten  that  on  another  page  they  them- 
selves have  told  us  that  Wagner's  pension  from  King  Ludwig  was  4000 
gulden  per  annum.    4000  gulden  would  be  about  £400. 
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They  represent  Wagner  as  being  unwilling  to  marry 
Cosima;  it  took  years  before  she  could  "  bring  him  to 
the  point  of  marriage  "  ;  and  "  if  Wagner  had  been 
willing  to  marry,  von  Biilow  could  no  doubt  have  been 
as  easily  persuaded  to  a  divorce  in  1866  as  in  1870." 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  can  perhaps  be  excused  for  not 
knowing  all  the  ins*and*outs  of  that  affair,  and  particu* 
larly  the  psychology  of  Biilow  during  that  period,  for 
the  necessary  documents  exist  only  in  German;  but 
if  they  will  give  a  week  or  two's  research  to  the  subject 
they  will  realise  that  once  more  they  are  merely  guessing 
and  romancing. 

The  "  affair  with  Cosima  "  was  "  not  serious  enough 
to  keep  him  [Wagner]  from  leaving  her  when  he  fled 
to  Mariafeld  [from  Vienna,  in  March,  1864],  to  escape 
his  creditors  as  usual/'  At  that  time  Cosima  was  living 
with  her  husband  in  Berlin;  there  was  about  as  much 
possibility,  or  as  much  likelihood,  of  Wagner  taking  her 
with  him  on  his  flight  as  there  was  of  his  taking  the 
Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  There  had  been  no 
thought  whatever,  up  to  that  time — or  indeed  until  a 
much  later  date — of  Wagner  and  Cosima  braving  the 
opinion  of  the  world  and  throwing  in  their  lot  together; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  letters  of  the  period  before  the 
flight  show  him  to  have  had  quite  other  matrimonial, 
or  at  all  events,  domestic,  arrangements  in  view.  He 
had  been  trying,  for  instance,  to  persuade  Mathilde 
Maier  to  take  charge  of  his  household.  Nor  is  it  true 
to  say,  as  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  do,  that  "  immediately 
upon  his  success  [i.e.,  the  call  from  King  Ludwig  in 
May,  1864]  she  threw  in  her  lot  with  his."  It  was  not 
until  July  that  Biilow  went  to  Munich  ostensibly  as 
Court  Pianist,  but  really  with  a  view  to  his  being  utilised 
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for  the  model  Wagner  performances  the  King  had  in 
mind.  Had  it  not  been  that  fate,  in  the  person  of  King 
Ludwig,  threw  the  three  persons  of  the  triangle  together 
in  Munich  at  that  time,  the  probability  is  that  neither 
Bulow  nor  Cosima  would  ever  have  left  Berlin,  and 
Wagner's  life  would  have  had  a  completely  different 
ending. 

On  page  218  of  their  book,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root 
say  that  "  how  he  [Bulow]  could  have  failed  to  believe 
in  his  wife's  infidelity  is  difficult  to  see,  especially   in 
the  light  of  Cosima's  later  declaration,  when  Isolde's 
paternity    was     in     doubt,     that    she    had    lived    in 
intimate  relations  with  no  one  but  Wagner  during  the 
preceding  year."      A  little  later  on  the    same    page 
they  say  that  "  Bulow  remained  ignorant  of  the  real 
paternity  of  Isolde,  though  Wagner  claimed  her  as  his 
own  ";   while  on  page  21  j*  they  inform  us  that  "  Bulow, 
trying  desperately  to  save  his  wife's  honour,  claimed 
paternity    [of    Isolde];      Wagner,    less    interested    in 
Cosima's    technical    standing    as    a    spotless    matron, 
claimed  it  also."     As  will  be  seen,  they  are  not  very 
lucid;   it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  both  Wagner 
and   Cosima   openly   claimed   Isolde   as   the   former's 
child,  Bulow  should  have  been  so  simple  as  to  have 
"  failed  to  believe  in  his  wife's  infidelity."      But  the 
truth  is  that,  as  usual,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are  in  a 
state   of  complete   muddle   on   the   matter.      Neither 
Wagner  nor  Cosima  insisted  on  the  Wagnerian  paternity 
of  Isolde  at  that  time.     The  phrase  about  Biilow's  not 
being    convinced    by     '  Cosima's    declaration,    when 
Isolde's  paternity  was  in  doubt,  that  she  had  lived  in 
intimate  relations  with  no  one  but  Wagner  during  the 
preceding   year "    is   particularly   nonsensical.      As   is 
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shown  by  the  literal  reproduction  of  my  wording, 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  taken  their  statement  from 
my  Wagner  as  Aian  and  Artist.  Yet,  with  that  account 
of  the  matter  before  their  very  eyes,  they  are  either  so 
blind  as  not  to  see,  or  so  unscrupulous  as  not  to  tell  the 
unsuspecting  reader,  that  this  "  declaration  "  was  made 
in  1914,  when  the  case  of  Isolde's  right  to  the  Wagnerian 
patrimony  came  before  the  German  courts.  There  was 
an  excellent  reason  why,  even  in  the  face  of  this 
"  declaration/'  Biilow  should  still  fail  to  believe  in  his 
wife's  infidelity;  when  the  declaration  was  made  he 
had  been  dead  for  a  mere  matter  of  twenty  years. 

Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  persuaded  themselves, 
and  try  to  persuade  their  readers,  that  Cosima  was  not 
even  a  good  musician;  "  she  knew  he  [Wagner]  was  a 
great  man,  but  she  knew  it  at  second-hand."  We  have 
the  best  of  testimony  to  Cosima's  ability  as  a  musician, 
the  testimony  of  two  men  who  never  flattered — Biilow 
and  Wagner.  Biilow  told  Liszt  that  in  the  playing  of 
his  daughter  he  recognised  '  Ipsissimum  Lisztum." 
From  Biilow  she  had  had  not  only  piano*teaching  but  a 
thorough  grounding  in  music  generally.  Wagner 
praised  her  Beethoven  playing  in  particular.  After 
Wagner's  death,  when  she  had  the  Bayreuth  perform* 
ances  to  superintend,  she  often  astonished  the  musicians 
by  her  knowledge  of  details  of  the  orchestration  of  the 
works. 

I  could  fill  many  pages  more  with  demonstrations  of 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  inaccuracy,  but  I  will  not  try 
the  reader's  patience  any  further.  I  think  I  have  put 
him  in  possession  of  facts  enough  to  convince  him  that 
never,  since  musical  biography  began,  can  two  authors 
have  set  out  to  tell  the  world  "  the  truth  "  about  a  vast 
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and  complicated  subject  with  so  little  knowledge  of  it. 
Over  their  opinions  of  Wagner,  Cosima  and  the  other 
people  concerned  we  need  waste  no  time.  Even  if  these 
opinions  had  some  relation  to  the  facts,  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  have  not,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root, 
with  their  film  mentality,  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  to  be  trusted  to  steer  their  way  through  the 
difficult  waters  of  Wagnerian  psychology.  They 
degrade  every  subject  they  touch  to  their  own  level; 
they  see  nothing  but  commonness  and  vulgarity  of  soul 
in  the  spiritual  struggles  of  sensitive  and  tortured 
human  beings  almost  every  detail  of  whose  lives  has 
been  laid  bare  to  public  inspection.  There  is  still  a 
great  deal  in  the  Wagner  documents  that  needs  explain* 
ing;  but  while  the  honest  biographer  can  shrink  from 
no  conclusion,  however  painful  to  himself  and  however 
disparaging  to  Wagner  or  others  if  it  is  forced  on  him 
by  the  evidence,  there  is  no  room  in  this  difficult  field 
for  amateurs  who  have  neither  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  facts  nor  the  necessary  insight  into  the  minds 
of  the  characters  whose  inner  life  they  profess  to  lay 
bare.  Nothing  could  show  more  conclusively  the  low 
standards  of  our  musical  culture  than  the  fact  that  this 
wretched  book — that  was  curtly  characterised  by  Julius 
Kapp,  in  his  review  of  it,  as  "  a  lie  " — was  treated  with 
all  seriousness  in  more  than  one  country  by  a  number  of 
reviewers  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  mani> 
festly  no  more  extensive  than  that  of  its  authors.  Yet 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  book  was  written.  So 
much  that  was  unfavourable  to  Wagner  has  been 
disclosed  during  recent  years  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  the  meaner  and  baser  sort  of  mind  would 
see  in  it  all  a  chance  for  a  smashing  sensation  with  a 
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public  as  ignorant  and  as  mean  as  itself.  The  bad 
matter  had  been  gathering  for  a  long  time,  and  this 
malignant  abscess  of  a  book  is  the  final  result  of  the 
unhealthy  process.  The  abscess  has  now  been  lanced, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  body  of  Wagner 
study  will  be  the  cleaner  for  the  operation.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  any  more  authors  will  have  the  temerity  to 
presume,  as  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  done,  on  the 
ignorance  or  the  complacence  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  Wagnerian  matters.  But  if  any  such  there  be,  it  is 
doing  them  an  anticipatory  kindness  to  invite  them  to 
take  warning  from  the  case  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root. 
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the  cover  of  The  Truth  about  Wagner  informed  us  that 
this  was  "  an  intimate  and  revealing  portrait  founded  on 
Wagner's  suppressed  Autobiography  and  the  recently 
discovered  letters  to  his  first  wife."  We  have  already 
seen  how  much  credence  is  to  be  attached  to  the  talk 
about  a  "  suppressed  autobiography/'  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  finally  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's 
credentials  as  experts  in  the  material  contained  in  the 
Burrell  Collection. 

In  my  review  of  the  book  in  the  Sunday  Times  I  said  : 
'  I  should  like  a  categorical  answer  from  them  to  the 
plain  question.  '  What  is  the  extent  of  their  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  Burrell  material  ?  '  The  ordinary 
reader  of  the  book  will  innocently  assume  that  it  is 
based  on  a  first-hand  study  of  that  material.  Is  it  ?  Or 
is  it  merely  based  on  the  catalogue,  which  is  a  very 
different  matter  1  So  far  as  I  can  see,  three  original 
letters,  and  only  three,  have  been  placed  at  their  service 
by  the  owners  of  the  collection.  For  the  rest,  I  can  see 
no  evidence,  in  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  pages,  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  letters  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
catalogue;  and  a  book  of  this  superficial  kind  could 
easily  have  been  written  on  that  very  inadequate 
material  alone.  The  Burrell  catalogue  gives  just  a  line 
or  two  of  summary  of  most  of  the  letters.  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root  betray  no  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
any  of  the  letters  not  summarised;    the  information  they 
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give  us  as  to  the  summarised  letters  goes  no  further  than 
what  is  conveyed  in  the  summary;  and  they  employ, 
in  general,  the  very  language  of  the  summary,  though 
without  the  use  of  quotation  marks  or  any  other 
indication  whatever  that  these  numerous  sentences  are 
not  their  own.  In  one  case  they  date  a  letter  wrongly. 
Evidently,  while  quoting  the  summary  of  it,  their  eye 
has  caught  the  date  of  the  letter  immediately  preceding 
it  in  the  catalogue  ". 

I  then  referred  to  a  notice  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Harrap 
and  Co.  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  added: 
'  Obviously  what  the  world  wants  now  is  not  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root's  quite  worthless  second-hand  opinion 
of  the  letters  in  the  Burrell  Collection,  or  even  the  one 
or  two4ine  summaries  of  the  letters  in  the  catalogue  of 
that  collection,  but  the  letters  themselves.  It  seems  that 
these  are  now  to  be  issued  in  German  under  the 
editorship  of  that  sound  Wagnerian  scholar  Julius  Kapp, 
and  an  English  translation  is  to  follow.  That  Kapp 
knows  the  collection  better  than  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  is  shown  by  the  quotations  he  makes  from 
unpublished  letters  in  the  new  edition,  issued  at  the 
end  of  last  year  [1929],  of  his  Richard  Wagner  und  die 
Frauen.1  The  sentence  in  Messrs.  Harrap's  notice  to 
which  I  desire  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  is  this: 
after  announcing  that  '  a  book  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Burrell  Collection  of  Wagner's 
letters  '  is  on  the  way,  Messrs.  Harrap  continue, 
1  hitherto  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  go  through  the 
material,  and  such  information  as  has  been  published  has 
been  mainly  founded  on  the  privately  printed  catalogue.* 

1  Later  investigation,  however,  leads  me  to  think  that  Kapp  saw  only  the 
Burrell  Catalogue. 
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That  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which  my  own  poinMo* 
point  comparison  of  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root's  book  with 
the  catalogue  had  led  me :  the  '  mainly  '  should  cover 
the  three  new  letters  I  have  mentioned." 

In  his  reply  to  this  on  behalf  of  his  associate  and 
himself,  Mr.  Root  wrote: 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Newman  for  quoting 
Messrs.  Harraps'  announcement  on  the  subject  of  their 
forthcoming  book  containing  the  actual  material  of 
the  Burrell  Collection,  for  its  publication  in  last  week's 
Sunday  Times  had  obligated  us  to  correct  the  mis* 
statement  which  it  contains.  The  announcement  that 
our  book  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  catalogue,  with  its 
consequent  implication  that  anyone  might  have  offered 
as  complete  a  work  on  the  basis  of  that  volume  alone, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  further  implication  that  we  wrote 
the  book  without  authority  from  the  holders  of  the 
Collection  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  uncorrected. 
Mr.  Hum  began  his  work  with  the  owners  of  the 
Collection  some  months  before  the  catalogue  was 
prepared.  The  wealth  of  quotation  and  of  summary 
which  it  contains  is  a  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  letters  were  translated  in  order  to  discover 
what  they  contained  with  a  view  towards  using  them  in 
Mr.  Hum's  book. 

"  The  catalogue  is  thus,  in  a  way,  a  by-product  of  our 
book,  though  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  therein.  We  were  given  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Collection  photostats,  copies  in  the  original,  and 
careful  translations  of  a  considerable  number  of  letters, 
some  of  which  we  have  not  quoted  or  referred  to  (such 
as  an  interesting  letter  from  Cosima  Wagner  to  Elsa 
Uhlig  admitting  falsification  of  the  published  letters  to 
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Uhlig),  and  carefully  prepared  abstracts  of  the  material 
contained  in  both  letters  and  affidavits  regarding 
certain  points  on  which  we  asked  for  further  information 
— such  as  the  Laussot  and  Wesendonck  affairs.  Mr. 
Newman's  statement  that  we  quote  only  three  letters  is 
incorrect;  overlooking  the  plural  in  the  chapter  where 
extracts  from  love  letters  to  Minna  are  quoted,  he 
assumes,  no  doubt,  that  only  one  letter  is  quoted  there. 
Three  were  drawn  upon  in  that  passage  alone/' 

This  brought  a  reply  from  "  the  owners  of  the  Burrell 
Collection  and  the  authors  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Burrell  Collection/'  running  thus: 

"We  have  read  Mr.  Root's  letter  in  the  issue  of 
Sunday  Times  of  March  9  and  would  say : 

"We  do  not  in  any  way  question  Mr.  Root's  good  faith, 
but  almost  all  the  statements  of  fact  contained  in  his 
letter  must  be  based  on  hearsay.  He  never  met  the 
owners  of  the  Burrell  Collection  or  the  authors  of  the 
Catalogue  till  The  Truth  about  Wagner  had  been 
accepted  by  its  publisher.  He  must  be  very  mis* 
informed.  We  take  exception  to  four  sentences  in  his 
letter. 

"  The  first  sentence  is, '  Mr.  Hum  began  his  work  with 
the  owners  of  the  Collection  some  months  before  the 
Catalogue  was  prepared.'  This  is  inaccurate;  Mr. 
Hum  never  did  any  work  of  any  kind  with  the  owners 
of  the  Collection,  unless  conversations  on  a  common 
subject  of  study  can  be  so  called. 

"The  second  sentence  is:  'A  large  number  of 
letters  were  translated  in  order  to  discover  what  they 
contained,  with  a  view  towards  using  them  in  Mr. 
Hum's  book.'  Certainly  not  more  than  three,  and 
probably  only  two,  were  translated  for  this  purpose. 
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The  third  sentence  is:  The  Catalogue  is  thus  in 
a  way  a  by-product  of  the  book/  This  is  very 
untrue,  though  Mr.  Root  is  probably  unaware  of  it. 
The  Catalogue  was  composed  and  written  in  complete 
and  absolute  independence  of  Mr.  Hum  and  Mr.  Root, 
and  its  text  was  finished  and  in  Mr.  Hum's  hands  before 
he  began  writing. 

"The  fourth  sentence  is:  'We  were  given  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Collection  photostats,  copies  in  the 
original,  and  careful  translations  of  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  .  .  .  and  carefully  prepared  abstracts 
of  the  material.'  The  exact  number  of  photostats  was 
fifteen,  as  evidenced  by  the  entries  in  the  ledger  of  the 
firm  which  took  them.  The  letters  of  which  text  and 
translations  were  supplied  were  certainly  not  more  than 
three,  and  probably  only  two,  in  number.  We  know 
nothing  of  any  abstracts/' 

After  this,  the  reader  may  be  left  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  The  Truth  about 
Wagner  is  based  on  first-hand  study  of  original  docu* 
ments  in  the  Burrell  Collection. 

"«•  "TV*  "«• 

Included  in  the  Collection  is  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  Wagner  to  Minna,  dating  from  the  earliest 
years  of  their  love.  It  is  understood  that  these,  or  the 
bulk  of  them,  are  being  prepared  for  publication;  and 
from  another  quarter  altogether  than  the  Burrell 
Collection  we  shall  probably  have,  before  long,  the 
issue  of  a  number  of  other  important  Wagner  letters 
that  have  so  far  not  seen  the  light.  It  will  then  be 
possible  for  students  of  Wagner  biography  and  Wagner 
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psychology  to  decide  for  themselves  to  what  extent  all 
these  new  letters  supplement  or  contradict  the  story  as 
we  have  hitherto  known  it.     That  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  "  manipulation  '     of  the  Wagner 
letters  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  will  attempt 
to  deny.    But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  simple  admission 
of  fact  to  belief  in  the  theory,  so  beloved  of  Messrs. 
Hum  and  Root,  that  the  wicked  Cosima  acted  from  the 
first  with  the  Machiavellian  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Wahnfried  legend/'    However  irritating  it  may  be  to 
a  biographer  to  find  that  letters  written  by  his  subject 
have  been  suppressed  or  curtailed,  he  is  bound  to  admit, 
on  calm  reflection,  that  there  may  have  been  reasons — 
at  the  time — for  this  procedure  that  were  not  only 
innocent  but  laudable.     The  first  official  life  of  Wagner 
was  that  by  Glasenapp,  which  originally  appeared,  in 
two  smallish  volumes,  in  1876/7,  i.e.,  some  six  years 
before  the  composer's  death.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  confidential   documents,   including  the  privately 
printed    edition    of    Adein    Leben,    were    placed    at 
Glasenapp's   disposal.      He   was   perfectly  justified   in 
omitting  all  reference  to  the  Jessie   Laussot  affair,  for 
instance,  for  the  lady  was  still  alive  at  the  time.     (I  do 
not  know  when  she  died,  but  Bulow  was  corresponding 
with  her  as  late  as  1893). 1  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  was 
natural  that  all  references  to  the  Bordeaux  affair  should 
be  omitted  also  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Wagner* 
Liszt  letters,  which  came  out  in  1888.    Otto  Wesendonck 
died  in  1896,  Mathilde  in  1902.    Ordinary  decent  feeling 
forbade  the  laying  bare  of  the  private  lives  of  these  and 
various  other  people  while  they  were  still  alive  and  old; 

1  Since  this  was  written  I  have  discovered  that  she  died  in  1905.  See 
Marie  von  Bulow,  Hans  von  Billow's  Leben,  dargestellt  aus  seinen  Briefen 
(1921),  p.  6. 
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it  was  only  in  much  later  editions  of  the  Wagner  letters 
that  this  or  that  deleted  passage  referring  to  them  could 
be  restored. 

Much  has  been  made  of  a  protest  made  by  Elsa 
Uhlig  (the  daughter  of  Wagner's  old  Dresden  friend) 
against  the  "  falsification  "  of  the  composer's  letters  to 
her  father  in  the  published  edition  of  the  correspond* 
ence,  and  of  a  letter  in  the  Burrell  Collection  "  in 
which/'  we  are  told,  "  Cosima  Wagner  expressly  claims 
the  right  and  asserts  the  intention  to  alter  Wagner's 
letters  as  it  suits  '  the  policy  of  my  House.'  "  We  must 
wait  till  we  get  the  full  authentic  text  of  that  letter 
before  we  can  come  to  any  conclusion  of  our  own  with 
regard  to  it.  '  Falsification  '  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
unfortunate  word  to  have  been  used  in  this  connection : 
it  is  apt  to  make  the  reader  think  that  there  has  been 
deliberate  manipulation  in  order  to  convey  a  sense 
contrary  to  that  o£  the  original,  whereas  all  that  may 
have  happened  is  the  omission  of  passages  that  Cosima, 
at  that  time,  thought  it  unnecessary  or  unwise  to  print. 
Her  letter  to  Elsa  Uhlig,  again,  may  turn  out  to  be 
capable  of  the  most  ordinary  and  innocent  inter* 
pretation:  since  the  copyright  in  a  letter  is  vested  in 
the  writer  o£  it  or  his  legal  heirs,  there  is  really  nothing 
sinister  in  Cosima's  telling  Elsa  Uhlig  that  she,  as 
Wagner's  heir  and  his  chief  representative,  is  the  sole 
person  to  say  what  letters  of  his  shall  or  shall  not  be 
printed,  and  to  decide  the  "  policy  "  that  is  to  guide  her 
in  these  matters.1    Her  desire  to  get  all  documents  in 

1  Kapp,  in  his  Richard  Wagner  una1  die  Frauen  (ist  ed.  p.  91,  2nd  ed.  p.  102) 
gives  at  length  a  passage  that  has  been  omitted  from  the  published  volume 
of  Wagner's  letters  to  Uhlig.  It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it  why  Cosima 
suppressed  this  passage,  and  the  suppression  is  wholly  to  her  credit  :  it 
contains  reflections  by  Wagner  on  the  character  not  only  of  his  brother 
Albert  and  his  wife — both  of  whom  were  dead  when  the  Uhlig  letters  were 
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connection  with  Wagner  into  her  own  hands  after  his 
death  is  easily  explained  by  two  quite  simple  motives. 
In  the  first  place,  she  wanted  to  make  the  Bayreuth 
archives  as  complete  as  possible.  In  the  second  place, 
she  wanted  to  forestall  the  unauthorised  publication  of 
letters.  By  the  time  Wagner  died  he  had  become  the 
centre  of  the  world's  attention.  From  the  newspapers' 
point  of  view,  and  especially  from  that  of  the  gutter 
press  of  Germany,  he  was  superb  "  copy."  People  who 
possessed  letters  from  him  now  found  that  they  were 
valuable;  they  were  not  above  selling  them  to  make 
money,  and  sundry  papers  were  not  above  printing 
them,  though  they  had  no  legal  right  to  do  so;  and 
naturally  the  more  personal  and  piquant,  and,  if 
possible,  scandalous,  the  letter  was,  the  better  the  price 
obtained  and  the  more  glee  in  the  hearts  of  editors, 
particularly  of  papers  that  had  always  been  inimical  to 
Wagner  and  were  now  delighted  to  have  any  oppor* 
tunity  to  discredit  him.  After  a  few  mortifying 
experiences  of  this  kind,  it  was  only  natural  that  Cosima 
should  wish  to  recover  his  letters,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
to  safeguard  her  legal  rights,  and  to  prevent  the 
memory  of  the  man  she  loved  being  sullied  by  the 
malicious  publication  of  letters  that  showed  him  in  an 
unfavourable  light.  What  she  did  was  no  more  than 
any  widow  would  do  in  similar  circumstances. 

From  all  we  now  know  of  her,  so  far  from  her  being, 
as  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  contend,  anxious  to  discredit 
and    disparage    everyone    else    who    had    come    into 

issued  in  1888, — but  on  other  members  of  the  family  whose  descendants 
were  still  living,  and  whose  feelings  would  be  hurt  by  these  expressions 
drawn  from  Wagner  half  a  century  before  in  a  moment  of  exasperation. 
If  the  alleged  "  falsifications  "  of  the  Uhlig  correspondence  are  in  general 
no  more  serious  than  this,  Cosima 's  reputation  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  least 
damaged  by  an  "  exposure." 
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Wagner's  life,  her  suppressions  seem  to  have  been,  in 
the  main  at  any  rate,  prompted  by  a  scrupulous 
feeling  for  others.  What  the  suppressions  in  the  Uhlig 
letters  were  we  do  not  know  as  yet,  and  where  there  is  so 
much  carefully  concocted  mystery  on  the  part  of 
Cosima's  enemies  it  is  natural  for  the  reader  to  assume 
the  worst.  But  the  Uhlig  family  had  kept  copies  of  the 
letters,  and  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  was  allowed, 
at  a  later  date,  to  compare  these  with  the  imprints. 
Chamberlain  was  the  last  man  anyone  would  suspect  of 
a  desire  to  see  anything  published  that  would  redound 
to  the  discredit  of  Wagner;  but  we  now  know  that  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Cosima,  out  of  an  excess 
of  scrupulousness,  should  ever  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  the  excisions  she  did.1  As  time  went  on,  and 
more  and  more  people  who  figured  in  the  story  passed 
away  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  opinion, 
Cosima  restored,  in  later  editions,  several  passages  that 
had  been  deleted  in  the  first  editions  of  letters  to  Liszt 
and  others,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  allowing  a  vast 
number  of  other  letters  of  the  most  intimate  kind  to  be 
published.  Had  she  wished  to  prevent  the  letters  to 
Mathilde  Wesendonck,  for  example,  being  made  public, 
she  had  only  to  exert  her  legal  right  to  refuse  permission. 
She  allowed  the  letters  to  Frau  Wille  to  be  published  in 
1908,  those  to  Apel  in  1910,  those  to  Frau  Julie  Ritter  in 
1920 — all  of  them  containing  a  good  deal  of  matter 
quite  inconsistent  with  anything  that  could  be  called  a 
"  Wagner  legend/'  All  in  all  she  seems  to  have  done 
merely  what  any  affectionate  widow  of  a  great  man 
might  have  been  expected  to  do;    she  held  back  what 

1  The  letters  to  Uhlig  were  published  in  1888,  only  five  years  after 
Wagner's  death. 
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she  deemed  it  desirable,  in  other  people's  interest  no 
less  than  Wagner's,  to  hold  back  in  the  years  immedi* 
ately  following  his  death,  and  released  more  and  more 
material,  no  matter  how  unfavourable  it  might  be  to 
him,  in  the  later  years  when  he  had  passed  into  history 
and  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  the  fullest  and 
most  authoritative  material  relating  to  the  life  of  so 
commanding  a  figure  on  the  world  stage.  No  doubt 
she  made  occasional  mistakes;  but  we  shall  want 
considerably  more  evidence  than  is  at  present  available 
before  we  write  her  down  as  a  monster  of  turpitude  who 
set  out  to  create  a  false  legend  of  Wagner  and  herself, 
and  stuck  at  nothing  in  the  pursuit  of  her  mendacious 
end. 

Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  would  have  us  believe  that 
such  episodes  as  that  of  Jessie  Laussot  would  have  been 
suppressed  in  the  public  edition  of  Adein  Leben  in  191 1 
had  it  not  been  for  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Burrell's 
copy  of  the  private  imprint  existed  and  was  out  of 
Cosima's  reach.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  Cosima's 
career  or  conduct  to  justify  such  a  theory.  How 
unfortunate  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  have  proved  in 
their  guesses  as  to  the  "  manipulation  "  of  Adein  Leben 
has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages.  They  were  no 
luckier  in  another  of  their  assumptions — that  before 
the  public  issue  of  Aiein  Leben  was  made,  all  the  private 
copies  were  called  in  by  Cosima  in  order  that  none  might 
exist  to  expose  her  possible  '  manipulation  '  of  the 
text.  '  Was  it  the  intention  to  destroy  these  copies 
later,"  ask  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root,  "  when  their 
purpose  should  have  been  served  ?  [i.e.,  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  "  Bayreuth  tradition  "  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  been  allowed  to  see  the  Basel  imprint]. 
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If  so,  has  that  intention  been  carried  out  ?  An  authori* 
tative  statement  in  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  for  May 
26,  1929,  said  that  those  copies  were  destroyed  in  191 1, 
before  the  publication  of  the  authorised  edition  of  the 
autobiography/ '  The  article  in  question  was  by 
Ludwig  Karpath,  who  said,  inter  alia: 

'  Before  this  work  (the  autobiography)  was  published 
[in  191 1]  efforts  were  made  in  Wahnfried1  to  recover 
again  the  few  private  impressions,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  this  was  fully  carried  out,  except  for  this  one 
copy  that  was  not  procurable  [the  copy  in  the  Burrell 
Collection].  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  single  private 
copy  is  the  one  in  the  London  jewel  box.  But  it  is 
totally  out  of  the  question  that  it  should  contain  any* 
thing  not  in  the  autobiography  to  be  bought  by  anyone. 
This  copy  has  value  only  as  a  rarity/' 

At  once,  as  usual,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  jump  to  a 
wild  conclusion  from  this.  The  fact,"  they  say,  "  that 
Wahnfried  had  not  intended  to   permit  comparison 

1  The  mere  mention  of  the  word  "  Wahnfried  "  is  sufficient  to  deprive 
Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  of  most  of  the  reason  with  which  Providence 
originally  endowed  them  :  they  apparently  see  the  Black  Hand  of  "  Wahn- 
fried "  in  the  most  natural  human  events,  and  even  in  events  that  never 
happened.  On  page  166  of  their  book  they  tell  us  that  Kapp's  Richard 
Wagner  und  die  Frauen  "is  so  important  a  book  on  Wagner  that  only  the 
enmity  of  Wahnfried  can  explain  its  never  having  been  translated."  As 
usual,  they  are  neither  self-consistent  nor  ideally  lucid.  Only  Messrs.  Hum 
and  Root  can  explain — for  I  admit  that  the  problem  is  quite  beyond  me — 
how  or  why  Wahnfried  could  or  should  have  prevented  foreign  versions 
of  Kapp's  book  after  allowing  it  to  be  printed  in  German.  If  Wahnfried 
was  potent  or  impotent  in  the  one  case,  it  must  have  been  equally  potent  or 
impotent  in  the  other.  But  apart  from  all  this,  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  are 
manifestly  ignorant  of  the  relations  between  Dr.  Kapp  and  Wahnfried.  If 
they  will  turn  to  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  they  will  find  that  it  bears 
this  dedication — "  Winifred  Wagner,  Bayreuth,  in  Verehrung."  Winifred 
Wagner  is  Frau  Siegfried  Wagner  ! 

I  have  surmised,  on  page  183,  that  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  may  possibly 
have  seen  the  French  version  of  Kapp's  book.  If  they  knew  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  version  at  the  time  they  were  writing  their  own  book,  how  could 
they  say  in  this,  that  Kapp's  volume  "  has  never  been  translated  "  ?  More- 
over, they  were  evidently  unaware  that  in  the  preface  to  the  latest  edition 
of  his  book  Kapp  says  it  has  been  translated  into  French,  Swedish  and 
English. 
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between  the  original  Adein  Leben  and  the  authorised 

edition  is  thus  established/'    How  it  is  "  established  ' 

they  do  not  condescend  to  tell  us;    the  Burrell  copy 

would   always   be   available   for   comparison.       '  Herr 

Karpath's  immediate  denial  of  any  difference  between 

the  two  copies/'  they  continue,  "  — a  denial  which  is 

in  tune  with  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  the  Bayreuth 

group   (!) — is  particularly  astonishing,  in  view  of  the 

fact  that  divergences  had  already  been  reported  by 

persons  who  had  heard  parts  of  Adein  Leben  read  by 

Wagner — Lilli    Lehmann,    for   one — and   had    missed 

those  parts  when  it  was  published/ '    How  little  reliance 

is  to   be   placed   on  the   reports   of  people   like   Lilli 

Lehmann  we  have  already  seen.    And  what  are  we  to 

say  of  the  "  unblushing  effrontery  "of    Messrs.  Hum 

and  Root,  who  dogmatise  about  the  private  imprint  of 

Aiein  Leben  without  ever  having  collated  it  with  the 

public  issue  ?     So  utterly  impossible  is  it  for  them  to 

keep  even  their  own  self  contradictory  statements  in 

their  minds  for  more  than  two  seconds  at  a  time  that 

they  actually  tell  us,  immediately  after  the  sentences  I 

have  quoted  above,  that  "  except  for  the  added  section, 

however,  the  published  edition  does  not  vary  greatly 

from  the  original.    Perhaps  Mrs.  Burrell  may  be  given 

credit  for  that/'    If  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  know  that 

'  the  published  edition  does  not  vary  greatly  from  the 

original,"  how  is  it  they  do  not  know  that  the  passages 

reported  to  have  been  read  by  Wagner  to  Lilli  Lehmann 

and  other  persons  are  not  in  the  original,  and  could 

never  have  been  there  ?     The  truth  is  that  Messrs. 

Hum   and   Root   know   nothing   whatever   about  the 

private  edition  at  first  hand.    They  obviously  have  not 

examined  the  Burrell  copy  for  themselves;    they  are 
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merely  repeating  what  they  have  read  in  the  catalogue 
when  they  say  that  it  "  does  not  vary  greatly  from  the 
original/'  without  having  the  elementary  sense  to  see 
how  this  statement  of  theirs  conflicts  with  their  state* 
ment,  three  lines  earlier,  about  Lilli  Lehmann.  As  has 
been  shown  already,  even  if  it  were  true  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  original  of  A4ein  Leben  had  been  called  in 
to  the  Wahnfried  archives, 1  it  was  not  at  all  so  that  the 
conspirators,  with  Cosima  at  their  head,  could  destroy 
them  in  order  to  conceal  all  traces  of  their  crimes. 
The  very  copy,  once  belonging  to  Liszt,  that  was  placed 
at  the  service  of  Julius  Kapp  was  also  entrusted  to  this 
same  Ludwig  Karpath  on  whom  Messrs.  Hum  and 
Root  had  relied  for  one  of  their  madder  speculations. 
Karpath  has  published  the  result  of  his  examination  of 
the  two  editions — an  examination  which  confirms 
that  of  Kapp — in  the  Einkehr  supplement  to  the 
Adunchner  Meuesten  Nachrichten  of  November  16, 
1930.  We  have  seen  how  the  theory  of  Cosima's 
diabolism  has  broken  down  in  the  case  of  the  composi* 
tion  and  the  publication  of  Adein  L,eben.  There  is 
every  probability  that  when  at  last  we  know  all  there  is 
to  be  known  about  her  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
issue  of  the  Wagner  documents  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
find  there  has  been  about  the  same  proportion  of  wool 
to  cry  as  in  the  other  cases. 

#  #  #  # 

1  But  according  to  Ludwig  Karpath,  who  made  some  research  into  the 
matter  in  Bayreuth  itself  in  the  autumn  of  1930,  while  Wahnfried  possesses 
now  only  one  copy  of  M.  L.  1  (that  formerly  belonging  to  Liszt),  there  was  a 
copy  still  in  the  possession  of  Wagner's  and  Cosima's  old  friend  Adolf  von 
Gross,  with  whom  Karpath  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject.  He  adds : 
*'  Herr  von  Gross  has  reason  to  believe  that  besides  these  two  copies  now  in 
the  town  of  Bayreuth  there  are  five  more  in  currency,  so  that  in  all  there  are 
seven  in  existence."  Messrs.  Hum  and  Root,  for  all  their  air  of  omniscience, 
plainly  know  no  more  about  this  matter  than  they  do  about  a  hundred  others. 
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This  book  was  almost  ready  for  the  Press  when, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Elbert  Lenrow,  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  there  came  to 
my  knowledge  a  hitherto  unknown  document  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  Wagner  for 
Adein  Leben.  Mrs.  Edward  Bok,  of  Philadelphia, 
lately  purchased  a  number  of  letters  from  Wagner  to 
his  old  Dresden  friend  Dr.  Pusinelli,  some  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  published,  while  others  have  been 
issued  in  an  "  edited  "  form- 
Included  in  Wagner's  Briefe  an  Freunde  und 
Zeitgenossen  is  a  letter  to  Pusinelli,  dated  January  12, 
1870.  The  original  of  that  letter  forms  part  of  Mrs. 
Bok's  collection,  and  it  now  appears  that  a  passage  was 
omitted  from  the  public  reprint  of  it  in  1909.  I  give 
the  missing  passage  in  the  translation  with  which  Mr. 
Lenrow  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me,  in  advance 
of  the  possible  publication  of  the  letters  as  a  whole. 
The  reader  will  note  the  date  of  the  letter,  which 
he  will  correlate  with  that  to  Otto  Wesendonck,  dated 
January  f,  from  which  I  have  already  given  an  extract 
on  page  27J. 

1  At  various  periods/'  says  Wagner  to  Pusinelli, 
1  for  about  five  years,  I  have  been  dictating  my  entire 
biography  to  one  whose  connection  with  me  is  intimate 
above  all  others,  and  the  last  ten  years  are  now  all  that 
are  lacking.  The  true  import  of  this  dictated  account 
will  become  evident  to  you  from  the  provision  which  of 
necessity  I  have  adopted:  the  dictated  material  itself 
could  only  be  first  published  long  after  my  death. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  has  received  too  many  clari* 
fixations  for  it  not  to  seem  very  important  to  my  friends 
to  know,  in  advance,  a  document  by  means  of  which  all 
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the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies — that  circulate 
about  me  as  they  do  about  no  one  else — may  be  refuted. 
Lest  such  a  manuscript  meet  with  destruction,  I  am  now 
about  to  have  a  small  number  of  copies  printed  at  my 
own  expense.  These  in  part  shall  be  left  to  my  family; 
nevertheless  I  wish  even  during  my  lifetime  to  present 
a  copy  to  you,  and  perhaps  also  to  two  younger  entirely 
trustworthy  friends,  naturally  under  the  most  faithful 
pledge  never  to  let  it  leave  yourself,  nor  to  make  it 
public  after  my  death.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  of 
service  to  these  few  persons  right  now,  as  a  means  of 
being  able  to  contradict  false  assertions  that  may 
be  advanced  about  my  life  (especially  in  absurd 
biographical  sketches  that  appear  now  and  then), 
through  the  fact  that  the  rectifications  that  may  seem 
necessary  are  to  be  gathered  from  my  dictated  account 
itself.  Just  now  a  batch  of  proofs  has  been  delivered  to 
me  from  the  press  which  I  am  sending  along  to  you  with 
the  most  friendly  regards/' 

The  actual  proofs,  as  well  as  this  letter,  are  in  Mrs. 
Bok's  possession,  and  Mr.  Lenrow  writes  me :  '  I  have 
compared  these  page^proofs  with  the  standard  text  of 
Aiein  Leben;  there  are  half-a-dozen  differences,  con* 
sisting  o£  slight  alterations,  transposition  of  words,  the 
insertion  and  deletion  of  a  few  adjectives — the  slight 
changes  that  one  is  apt  to  make  in  improving  the  style, 
rather  than  altering  the  meaning/ ' 

This  is  a  document  o£  the  first  importance  for  our 
inquiry.  In  the  first  place  it  affords  further  evidence 
that  Wagner  regarded  the  autobiography  as  his  own 
dictation  —  not  a  work  concocted  by  Cosima  from 
notes  supplied  by  him — and  in  the  second  place  it 
reveals  the   care  he   was   prepared  to  take   over  the 
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revision  of  it.  Whatever  "  solecisms  "  there  may  be  in 
the  style  we  may  be  certain  are  his  own,  for  had  they 
been  Cosima's,  and  repugnant  to  his  supposedly  superior 
sense  of  German,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  corrected 
them.  In  the  third  place,  it  disposes  of  the  theory  that 
the  manuscript  opened  with  the  words  "  I  am  the  son 
of  Ludwig  Geyer."  For  these  are  manifestly  theirs* 
proofs,  sent  to  Wagner  by  Nietzsche  (from  Bonfantini) 
— a  supplementary  set,  like  that  sent  to  Otto  Wesen* 
donck  a  few  days  earlier,  on  to  which  Wagner  has 
transferred  the  corrections  marked  for  the  printer  on 
his  own  set.  From  the  Wesendonck  letter  we  could 
only  have  inferred,  in  the  light  of  the  general  evidence, 
what  the  opening  sentence  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
autobiography  originally  was.  The  survival  of  the 
proofs  sent  to  Pusinelli  places  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
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Altmann,  Dr.,  and  variants  between  two 
editions  of  Mein  Leben,  202  (note);  edits 
Letters  of  Richard  Wagner,  203  (note), 
227  (note) 

Ambros,  as  critic  of  Wagner,  18  ;  Hanslick 
reviews  history  of  music  by,  31 

American  independence  centennial  celebra- 
tions, March  written  for,  135-136 

Ander,  develops  mental  trouble,  08 

Apel,  letters  to  published,  302 

Asyl,  Wagner's  house  near  Zurich,  59,  81 

Auerbach,  appears  in  Tannhduser,  142 

Austria,  first  performance  of  Tannhduser 
in,  86 

Austria,  Empress  of,  hears  selections  from 
Wagner's  operas,  101 

Austrian  Press,  and  Wagner's  Russian  tour, 
100 

Autobiography,  Wagner's  (see  Mein  Leben) 

B 

Bach,  Hanslick  and,  31 

Baden,     Grand     Duke    of,    intercedes     for 

Wagner,       57-58  ;        as      patron,       65   ; 

Wagner's  interview  with,  272  (note) 
Baden-Baden,  desire  for  a  Wagner  theatre 

in,  154 
Bagge,  Selmar,  criticisms  of  ignored  by  the 

public,  91  ;   annoyed  at  Wagner's  success 

in   Russia,    100  ;     and   Wagner's  Vienna 

concerts,  102 
Basel  issue  of  Mein  Leben,  number  printed, 

188,  279 
Bavaria,  King  of  (see  Ludwig) 
Bayreuth,  first  Parsifal  performances  at,  20  ; 

first    performance    of  the    Ring   at,    11 1 

(note),  154,  155  ;    project  of  a  theatre  at, 

127  ;      fourth    section     of    Mein    Leben 

printed  in,  198 
Bayreuth  Festival  (1876),  success  of,  17 
Bayreuth  theatre,  foundation  stone  laid,  28, 

128;     difficulties    in    raising    funds    for 

examined,  153-154 
Beethoven,  Hanslick's  disparagement  of,  31 
Bellermann,  32 

Belloni  (secretary  of  Liszt),  220-221 
Bendemann  hears  the  Meistersinger,  19 
Berlin,  first  production  of  the  Meistersinger 

at,  19  ;    Rienzi  produced  in,  36  ;    Flying 

Dutchman   produced    in,    42  ;     Wagner's 

plan  of  producing  whole  Ring  in,   127  ; 

description  of  Ring  days  in,  157-158 
Berlin  Academy  invites  Wagner  to  read   a 

paper,  128 
Berlin  Echo  regards   Rheingold  as  a  succte 

d'e'stime,  26 
Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger  publishes  Dr.  Kapp's 

article  on  inquiry  into  Mein  Leben,  197 
Berliner  Zeitung  on  reception  of  Gbtterddm- 

merung,  158 
Berne,     Austrian     Ambassador     in,     vises 

Wagner's  passport,  59 


Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens  on 
Wagner,  22 

Biographies,  duty  devolving  on  students  of, 
171-172  ;  unreliability  of  human  testi- 
mony in  stressed,  174-187 

Bissing,  Frau  von,  Wagner  discusses  his 
financial  difficulties  with,  201 

Bizet,  disparaged  by  Hanslick,  30 

Blandine  (see  Ollivier,  Madame) 

Boiieldieu,  Hanslick's  estimate  of  opera  of, 
3i 

Bok,  Mrs.  Edward,  purchases  letters  of 
Wagner  to  Pusinelli,  307 

Bologna,  Lohengrin  produced  at,  26 

Bonfantini,  printer  of  Wagner's  auto- 
biography, j  88  ;  Part  IV  of  Mein  Leben 
not  printed  by,  198  ;  letters  from  Wagner 
and  Cosima  to  acquired  by  Mrs.  Burrell, 
258  ;  suggestion  that  letters  to  were 
dictated  by  Cosima,  286  (note) 

"  Bordeaux  episode  "  (see  Laussot) 

Bote  &  Bock,  offer  for  European  rights  of 
American  Independence  March,   136 

Brahms,  and  Wagner,  8  (note)  ;  Hanslick 
and, 31 

Brazil,  Emperor  of,  and  Wagner,  79  (note) 

Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Wagner's  relations  with, 
66-84  '»  Wagner  on  "  stinginess  "of,  107  ; 
a  solecism  in  a  letter  to,  281  (note) 

Breslau,  Tannhduser  produced  at,  54  ;  a 
Wagner  concert  in,   103 

Brockhaus,  Ottilie  (sister  of  Wagner),  246 
(note) 

Brull,  Ignaz,  20 

Budapest,  "  incredible  success  "  of  concerts 
in,  103 

Billow,  Hans  von,  reaction  against  Wagner, 
21  ;  conducts  first  perfoimance  of 
Tristan,  146  ;  indiscreet  remark  by 
causes  offence,  147,  148  (note)  ;  plot 
against  fails,  148  (note)  ;  renounces  law 
and  takes  up  music,  184  ;  statement  by 
Hum  and  Root  on  Wagner's  obligation  to 
challenged,  184-185  (and  note)  :  con- 
ducts Draeseke's  March,  199  ;  holiday 
with  Wagner  in  Biebrich,  234  ;  marries 
Cosima,  215,  284  ;  object  of  his  visit  to 
Munich,  289-290  ;  and  paternity  of 
Isolde,  290  ;  teaches  Cosima  music,  291 

Biilow,  Isolde,  question  of  paternity  of, 
236,  290 

Burrell  catalogue,  286,  296 

Burrell  Collection,  Hum  and  Root's  deduc- 
tion as  to  envelopes  included  in, 
258-259  ;  rejoinder  from  owners  of  to 
Root's  letter,  297-298  ;  copy  of  original 
Mein  Leben  in,  304 

Burrell,  Mrs.,  buys  material  for  her  bio- 
graphy of  Wagner,  188,  197,  259  ;  which 
is  issued  in  a  limited  edition  after  her 
death,  189  ;  view  that  Wagner  was  not 
responsible  for  Basel  edition,  189  ;  death 
©f,  187  (note),  188,  272  ;  facsimile  of  a 
letter  to  Bonfantini  in  her  biography, 
249  (note)  ;  her  dislike  of  Cosima 
stressed,  271-273,  285  ;  criticises  language 
of  Mein  Leben  as  "  not  the  German  of  a 
German,"  272,  280,  283 

Burger,  Th.,  printer  of  Part  IV  of  Mein 
Leben,  198 
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Cacilie  (sister  of  Wagner),  sends  copies  of 
Geyer's  letters  to  her  brother,  240-241 
(note),  244  ;  visits  Triebschen,  245  ; 
suggestion  that  she  gave  Geyer's  own 
crest  to  Wagner,  262 
Carlsruhe  is  desirous  of  producing  Tristan, 

95  ;  Wagner  concert  in,  103 
Carlsruhe    opera    authorities    forbid    their 
aingers  to  take  part  in  Bayreuth  festival, 
154  (note) 
Cassel,  Flying  Dutchman  produced  in,  42 
Chamberlain,  Houston  Stewart,  his  exposure 
of  Praeger's  book  on  Wagner,   31,    164 
et  seq.  ;   and  the  Uhlig  letters,  302 
Cologne,     a     musical     correspondent     on 

Wagner  vogue  in,  25-26 
Communication  to  my  Friends  (A),  70 
Copyright  Act  of  1870,  Wagner  and,  130, 

132.  136 
Copyright,    the    real    reason    of    Wagner's 

journey  to  Paris,  230 
Copyright  of  letters,  in  whom  vested,  300 
Corder,    Frederick,   on   the  Liszt-d'Agoult 

affair,  214-216 
Cornelius,  Peter,  96,  179 
Cosi  fan  tutte,  reason  for  infrequent  present- 
ations of,  39-40 
Cosima  (second  wife  of  Wagner),  negotiates 
for    cancellation    of   Wagner's    debts    to 
Schotts,      136-138  ;      her     mother     (see 
d'Agoult,    Countess)  ;    marries    Wagner, 
186    (note),    274  ;     and    authorship    of 
Mein  Leben  :  opinions  of  Hum  and  Root, 
189  et  seq.  ;  regarded  by  Mrs.  Burrell  as 
author   of  Mein  Leben,    189  ;    supposed 
"  touchiness  "    on    point    of    Wagner's 
paternity    examined,    237-238  ;     an    in- 
stance    of    her    tact  fulness,     277  ;      her 
knowledge    of    German     language    vin- 
dicated, 283-284  ;    date  of  her  marriage 
to  Billow,  284  ;   ability  as  musician,  291  ; 
and  Uhlig  correspondence,  3oo-30i(note); 
probable     reason     of     suppressions     of 
passages  in  Wagner  letters,  301  ;   in  later 
editions  restores  suppressed  passages  in 
Wagner  letters,  302-303 
Couqui,  Signora,  a  scene  described  by  is 

open  to  doubt,  178-179 
Court  theatres,  why  Wagner  unwelcome  at, 

48,  50 
Crespi    (Venice    Police    Councillor),    foils 

machinations  of  Kempen,  59-61 
Crest,  the  (see  Geyer  crest) 
Critics,  anti-Wagnerian,  with  specimens  of 

their  criticisms,  18-29 
Criticism,  "  constructive  and  destructive," 
3  et  seq. 


D'Agoult,  Countess  (mother  of  Cosima), 
liaison  with  Liszt,  207-212  ;  takes  to 
authorship,  208  ;  main  cause  of  her 
estrangement  from  Liszt,  210,  212,  214, 
220  ;  Liszt  as  original  of  Guermann  in 
novel  by,  216-217  ;  her  account  of  rela- 
tions with  Liszt  and  cause  of  their  rupture, 
217-219 

"  Daniel  Stern,"  pseudonym  of  Countess 
d'Agoult,  and  its  origin,  207,  208 

Danube,  the,  overflows  its  banks,  218 

Darmstadt,  desires  to  construct  a  Wagner 
theatre,  154 

De  Girardin,  Emile,  advises  Countess 
d'Agoult  to  choose  a  pseudonym,  208 


Der  Fall  Wagner,  Nietzsche's  statement  as  to 
paternity  of  Wagner  in,  240 

Dessauer,  Josef,  on  the  "  hullabaloo  " 
caused  by  "  this  world-destroyer  " 
(Wagner),  102-103 

"Dictionary  of  Abuse,"  the  (see  Tappert's 
S  chimp flexikon ) 

Die  Musik,  reprints  Kapp's  opinion  of 
authorship  of  Mein  Leben,   197  (note) 

Diez,  143 

Dingelstedt  (Intendant  of  Munich  theatre), 
140,  141  ;  reminiscences  of  first  perform- 
ance of  Tannhduser  at  Munich,  143 

Dolgoruki,  Prince,  61 

Doll  (scenic  artist),  143 

Draeseke's  German  March,  how  received  at 
a  concert  in  Weimar,  199 

Dresden,  enthusiastic  reception  of  Rienzi 
at,  35  ;  how  Tannhduser  was  received  in, 
45.  55  ;  sum  paid  to  Wagner  for  rights  to 
three  operas,  129-130 

Dresden    Court    Theatre,    Otto    Kade    on 

{>roduction    of   Meister singer   at,    19  ;     a 
oan  to  Wagner,  130 
Dresden  rising  of  1849,  Wagner  and,  21, 

57,  69 
Dubois  charges  Belloni  (Liszt's  secretary) 

with  "  swindling  "  his  employer,  221 
Du  Moulin,  Cosima  Wagner  by,  182  (note), 

242,    277    (note),    283,    284   (note)  ;     on 

"  ominous   news  "   from    Ollivier,    234  ; 

on  Wagner's  love  for  Cosima,  287 
Dustmann,    Frau,    a    story    concerning   is 

deemed  unlikely,  178;  and  her  sister,  199 


Eckert,  conductor  at  Stuttgart  theatre,  227 

Ellis,     Ashton,     and     Praeger's     book     on 

Wagner,    165  ;    translation   of  Wagner's 

letters  to  Frau  Wille  by,  228  (note) 

Engel,  Eduard,  an  analysis  of  faults  of  style 

in  German  authors  by,  282  (note) 
Ernst  (Kapellmeister  at  Mainz),  88 
Esser,  Frau,  reminiscences  of  reception  of 

Lohengrin,  90 
Esser,  Heinrich  (conductor  of  Vienna  Court 
Opera),  plans  for  production  of  Tristan, 
85  ;  discusses  terms  for  Lohengrin  with 
Wagner,  89  ;  and  conducts  first  per- 
formance in  Vienna,  90,  92,  105  ;  as 
intermediary  between  Wagner  and  Schott, 
105-107  ;  doubts  whether  Wagner  will 
ever  establish  himself  on  the  Paris  stage, 
109  ;  letter  on  Schott's  dealings  with 
Wagner,  117-118  ;  opinion  of  Ride  of 
the  Valkyries,  120  ;  letter  to  Schott,  123  ; 
and  Tristan  premiere,  124  ;  on  reissue  of 
Judaism  in  Music,  126  ;  tribute  to  Schott 
on  publication  of  the  Ring,  128-129 


Falstaff,  Verdi's,  reasons  for  its  infrequent 

performance,  39 
Faust  Overture,  sum  paid  for  score  of,  73 
F£tis,  as  critic  of  Wagner,   18  ;    article  on 

Wagner  in  his  Biographie  Universelle  des 

Musiciens  cited,  22 
Fiedler,  Professor   H.  G.,  acknowledgment 

to,  xvii  ;    and  solecisms  in  Mein  Leben, 

272,  280,  281  (note) 
Finck,   Henry  T.,   criticised  as   a  Wagner 

biographer,  9-12  ;      on     production     of 

Wagnerian  opera  in  Vienna,  85 
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Fischer,  letter  to  on  production  of  Flying 
Dutchman  at  Zurich,  47  ;  and  Wagner's 
"  out-of-the-way  demands,"  55 

Five  Poems,  the,  offered  to  Schott,  114; 
and  published,  117 

Florin  (or  gulden),  value  of,  19  (note) 

Flying  Dutchman,  first  produced  (in 
Dresden),  41,  56,  66,  185  ;  how  re- 
ceived in  Vienna,  91,  94  ;  payment 
received  for  Dresden  rights  of,  129-130  ; 
performed  in  Munich,  144-145 

Forster-Nietzsche,  Frau,  and  paternity  of 
Wagner,  241  ;  and  the  vulture  crest, 
245,  263  et  seq.  ;  a  letter  omitted  in 
English  version  of  the  Nietzsche-Wagner 
Correspondence,  249  (note) 

Franc,  value  of,  19  (note) 

Franco-German  War,  effect  on  theatres,  127 


Gaillard,  letter  to  on  production  of  Tann- 
hduser, 46 
Galitzin,  Princess,  61 
German  conductors,  Wagner's  opinion  of, 

97 

German  printers,  author's  experience  of, 
248  (note) 

German  singers,  Wagner  on  "  incredible 
weakness  and  superficiality  "  of,  97 

Gesangverein  festival,  how  Wagner  and 
Biilow  were  greeted  at,  148 

Gesellschaft  der  Musik,  Vienna,  selections 
from  Wagner's  music  given  by,  86 

Geyer  crest,  question  of,  239,  244,  251 
et  seq.  ;  carved  on  frame  of  portrait  of 
Schopenhauer,  245,  246,  251-253,  255  ; 
true  story  of,  260-269  ;  as  given  by  Frau 
Forster-Nietzsche,  and  as  it  appeared  on 
title  page  of  Mein  Leben,  267-268 

Geyer,  Ludwig,  alleged  claim  of  Wagner  as 
son  of  examined,  174-175,  236  et  seq. 

Glasenapp,  on  performances  of  whole  or 
parts  of  the  Ring,  155  ;  ironical  remark 
on  an  error  by  a  Russian  author,  178 
(note)  ;  on  Wagner's  theory  as  to  his 
paternity,  243  ;  first  official  life  of 
Wagner,  299 

Glover,  Friedrich,  on  solecisms  in  Goethe's 
writings,  281  (note) 

Goethe,  grammatical  errors  in  writings  of, 
281 

Goldschmit,  Rudolf  K.,  159  (note) 

G&tterddmmerung,  first  performance  of  (in 
Bayreuth),  27  ;  Speidel's  criticism  of, 
29  ;  date  of  its  completion,  111  (note), 
131  ;  Glasenapp  on  its  reception  in 
Munich,  155  ;  given  in  Leipzig,  156 

Graz  (Austria),  performances  of  Tannhduser 
at,  86 

Grenzboten,  protest  against  increased  prices 
for  Wagner  performances  in,  20 

Gross,  Adolf  von,  copy  of  original  Mein 
Leben  in  possession  of,  306  (note) 

Gulden  (or  florin),  value  of,  19  (note) 

Gumprecht,  Otto,  laments  the  "  Wagner 
fever,"  20 

H 

Hamburg,  Rienzi  produced  in,  36 
Hanover,    Wagner    desires    production    of 

Tristan  in,  97 
Hanslick,  as  critic  of  Wagner,  18,  89,  90, 

91,    94,    103  ;     an   incisive    analysis    of, 

30-31  ;  Kienzl's  reminiscences  of,  32-33  J 

and  Praeger's  book,  169 


Harrap  and  Co.,  announce  forthcoming 
book  on  Burrell  Collection,  295 

Hauptmann,  as  critic  of  Wagner,  18 

Heine,  told  of  Wagner's  determination  to 
withdraw  Lohengrin  "  everywhere  for  this 
winter,"  55 

Hellwig,  hears  passages  read  from  Mein 
Leben,  279 

Herwegh,  208 

Hight,  George  Ainslie,  on  solecisms  in 
Mein  Leben,  272,  280,  283 

Hille,  Franz,  on  production  of  Parsifal  at 
Bayreuth,  26 

Hiller,  as  critic  of  Wagner,  18 

Hime,  Major  H.  W.  L.,  to  what  he  attributed 
Wagner's  success,  16-17 

Hoffmann  (director  of  Thalia  Theatre, 
Vienna),  produces  Tannhduser,  87-88 

Huldigungsmarsch,  as  a  set-off  against 
interest  on  money  advanced,  124 

Hull,  Eaglefield,  on  censoring  of  Mein 
Leben  "  by  powers  at  Wahnfried,"  203 
(note) 

Hiilsen,  von  (Intendant  of  Berlin),  on 
success  of  Rheingold,  157 

Huneker,  James,  and  an  alleged  statement 
by  Mottl,  174-175 

Hungary,  devastation  in  by  overflow  of  the 
Danube,  218 

Hum,  Philip  Dutton  and  Waverley  Lewis 
Root,  joint  authors  of  The  Truth  About 
Wagner,  xvi,  173-174;  their  qualifications 
discussed  and  their  facts  and  dates 
controverted,  182  et  seq.  ;  and  author- 
ship of  Part  IV  of  Mein  Leben,  185-186, 
189  et  seq.  ;  attribute  a  familiar  concert 
piece  to  the  wrong  opera,  205-206  ; 
their  account  of  relations  of  Liszt  and 
Countess  d'Agoult  criticised,  207-212  ; 
the  "  impoverished  Minna  "  story  of — 
and  the  facts,  223-225  ;  statements  on 
Wagner's  "  affairs  "  with  Frau  Wille  and 
Blandine  Ollivier  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, 226-235  ;  and  question  of 
Wagner's  paternity,  236-242  ;  charge 
Cosima  with  responsibility  of  alteration 
of  original  biography,  236  et  seq.  ;  and 
Wagner's  autobiography,  270  et  seq. 


Isolde  (see  Biilow) 


JSger,  sings  in  Siegfried,  158 

Jahn,  as  critic  of  Wagner,  18 

Joachim,  refuses  to  take  part  in  Beethoven 
centenary  celebrations,  18  (note)  ;  Wag- 
ner's last  meeting  with,  272  (note) 

Judaism  in  Music,  revised  edition  published, 
126,  151 

K 

Kade,  Otto,  on  first  production  of  the 
Meister  singer,  19 

Kaisermarsch  sold  to  house  of  Peters,  127 

Kalbeck  as  critic,  18 

Kapp,  Dr.  Julius,  xv  ;  Richard  Wagner  by, 
183  ;  date  of  birth,  187  (note)  ;  inquires 
into  the  alleged  "  manipulation  "  of 
Mein  Leben,  197-198  ;  trifling  differences 
in  private  and  public  issues  of  Part  IV  as 
revealed  by  his  inquiry,  199-202  ;  and 
discrepancy  in  figures  in  two  editions  of 
his  life  of  Liszt,  221  (note)  ;   and  printer 
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Kapp,  Dr.  Julius — (continued) 

of  Mein  Leben,  249  (note)  ;  Liszt's  copy 
of  Mein  Leben  loaned  to,  279,  306; 
opinion  of  The  Truth  About  Wagner,  292  ; 
a  German  issue  of  Wagner  letters  by 
announced,  295  ;  and  the  Uhlig  corre- 
spondence, 300  (note) 

Karntnertor  (Court  Theatre),  Vienna, 
Lohengrin  produced  at,  89  ;  Tannhduser 
and  Flying  Dutchman  follow,  90,  91  ; 
Esser  as  Kapellmeister  at,  105 

Karpath,  Ludwig,  compares  private  and 
public  imprints  of  Mein  Leben,  and  his 
conclusions,  175,  198  (note),  304,  306 

Kempen  von  Fichtenstamm,  Baron,  un- 
friendliness towards  Wagner,  59-61 

Kietz,  E.  B.,  224 

Kietz,  Gustav,  on  calumnies  against  Wagner, 
224,  225 

Kienzl,  Wilhelm,  his  reminiscences  of 
Hanslick,  32 

Kindermann,  143 

Klind worth's  piano  score  of  Rheingold,  108 

Kretzschmar,  as  critic  of  Wagner,  18  (and 
note),  32 


Lobe,  as  critic,  18 

Loge,  152 

Lohengrin,  first  production  of  (at  Weimar), 
48,  56,  185  ;  produced  in  Vienna,  60, 
89-90,  92,  106  ;  demand  for  libretto  of  in 
Breslau,  72-73  ;  a  festival  performance  in 
Vienna  and  Wagner's  reception,  93-94  ; 
Dresden  claims  right  to  produce,  130  ; 
given  in  Munich,  143-144 

Lombardy,  Governor  of,  and  Wagner,  65 

London,  Wagner  conducts  Philharmonic 
Society  concerts  in,  56 

Louis  d'or,  value  of,   19  (note) 

Love  Feast  of  the  Apostles,  production  of,  66 
publishers  of,  67 

Liibke,  Wilhelm,  as  critic,  18  ;  describes 
Wagner's  success  as  "  an  epidemic,"  29 

Lucerne,  Schott  visits  Wagner  in,  128 

Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  King,  as  patron  of 
Wagner,  17,  26,  100-101,  104,  121,  122, 
126,  145,  151  ;  views  on  religion  and 
politics,  147  (note)  ;  desire  for  full  story 
of  Wagner's  life,  274,  287  ;  sheets  of 
Mein  Leben  sent  to,  278  ;  Wagner's 
pension  from,  288  (note) 

Liittichau  (Intendant  of  Dresden  theatre), 
and  Wagner,  45 


Lachner  (conductor  at  Munich  theatre), 
140,  141,  143  ;  sends  news  of  success  of 
Tannhduser  to  Wagner,  143 

Landwehr,  Franz  von  (nephew  of  Franz 
Schott),  135 

Laussot  affair,  why  omitted  in  Glasenapp's 
"  Life,"  299  ;  theory  of  Hum  and  Root 
re  suppression  of,  303 

Laussot,  Jessie,  Wagner  and,  276  ;  death 
of,  299  (note) 

Lehmann,  Lilli,  a  critic  on,  25  ;  account  of 
a  reading  by  Wagner  from  Mein  Leben, 
176-177,  30s 

Lehrs,  Siegfried,  Wagner's  letter  to  re 
production  of  Rienzi,  36 

Leipzig,  Rienzi  produced  at,  36  ;  Tann- 
hduser overture  given  at,  53  ;  Rheingold 
and  Valkyrie  given  in  (1878),  155  ;  Neu- 
mann on  "  astonishing  success  "  of  parts 
of  the  Ring  in,  156 

Leipzig  Nachrichten,  anti- Wagnerian  attack 
in,  27 

Lenrow,  Elbert,  furnishes  author  with  a 
missing  passage  in  a  Wagner  letter, 
307,  308 

Letters  of  Richard  Wagner,  a  strange  error 
in,  227  (note) 

Lippert,  Woldemar,  his  discoveries  in 
Dresden  archives,  60  (and  note)  ;  on 
Saxony's  attitude  regarding  ban  on 
Wagner,  64-65 

Liszt,  as  Wagner's  alter  ego,  45,  49  ;  dis- 
satisfied with  personnel  of  Weimar 
theatre,  49  (note)  ;  told  of  Breitkopf's 
willingness  to  publish  Lohengrin,  70  ; 
Hartel's  reply  re  publication  of  Tristan 
sent  to,  80  ;  as  Wagnerian  enthusiast,  92  ; 
Wagner's  association  with,  129  ;  a  copy 
oiMein  Leben  autographed  for,  197  (note), 
270,  306  ;  and  Draeseke's  German 
March,  199  ;  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult, 
207-212,  214,  220  ;  as  described  by 
Marie  d'Agoult  in  her  journal,  217-219  ; 
settles  in  Weimar  as  director  of  Court 
music,  219  ;  his  carelessness  in  money 
matters,  221  ;  allusions  to  omitted  in 
first  edition  of  letters  restored,  302 

Liszt,  Frau  (mother  of  composer),  Cosima 
placed  in  custody  of,  in  Paris,  283,  284 
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Maier,  Mathilde,  invited  by  Wagner  to 
visit  him  at  Mariafeld,  227-228,  289 

Mainz  Liedertafel,  Esser  as  conductor  of 
(1842-1847),  105 

Mannheim  gives  Ring  in  its  entirety,  156 

Mariafeld,  Wagner's  flight  from  his  creditors 
to,  103,  121,  226,  228 

Mark,  value  of,  19  (note) 

Marschalk,Max,onthespellof  "  the  mighty 
Bayreuth  monster."  24 

Maximilian  II,  King,  141,  143 

Maziere  (manager  of  Schotts),  Wagner  and, 
133-135 

Mein  Leben,  record  of  production  of  early 
operas  in,  44,  45  ;  statement  re  paternity 
of  Wagner  not  to  be  found  in,  175-176, 
236  ;  divergences  between  private  and 
public  editions  discussed,  175-180  ; 
Wagner's  statement  in  re  composition  of 
Meistet singer,  179-180;  fourth  section  of 
wrongly  dated  by  Hum  and  Root, 
185-186,  190  ;  question  of  authorship  of 
Part  IV  of,  188  et  seq.  ;  number  of  copies 
of  private  edition  printed,  188,  279  ; 
date  of  public  edition  of,  188  ;  Part  IV  of 
public  issue  of  not  in  private  Basel 
edition,  188,  193  ;  fact  established  that 
Part  IV  was  printed  privately  during 
Wagner's  lifetime,  197  ;  and  Wille's 
desire  to  get  rid  of  Wagner,  228  ;  an 
error  in  English  translation  of  perpetuated 
by  Hum  and  Root,  229-230  ;  MS.  of  en- 
trusted to  and  proofs  read  by  Nietzsche, 
246-247,  248-250,  254  ;  title  page  of 
private  imprint  of  first  volume  of,  260 
(note)  ;  question  of  the  vulture  crest  on 
title  page  of,  260-269  ;  question  of 
authorship  of,  270  et  seq.  ;  probable 
reasons  why  Wagner  added  notes  to, 
271-272  (note)  ;  opening  sentence  of 
Foreword  to  a  proof  of  Wagner's  author- 
ship of,  273  ;  a  hitherto  unknown  docu- 
ment bearing  on  responsibility  of  Wagner 
for,  307-309 

Meister singer,  first  production  of  (1868,  in 
Munich),    112    (note),    125,    150  ;     pro- 
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Meistersinger — (continued) 

duced  in  Berlin  (1870),  19,  21  ;  selection 
from  uncompleted  score  given  in  Vienna 
(1862),  ioo  ;  prelude  given  in  Leipzig 
(1862),  100  ;  accepted  by  Schott  and  sum 
paid,  113  et  seq.  ;  Mathilde  Wesendonck's 
claim  as  "  onlie  begetter  "  of  examined, 
187-188 

Mimoires  (of  Countess  d'Agoult)  published, 
208  (note) 

Mendelssohn,  probable  reason  of  unfriendli- 
ness to  Wagner,  43 

Meser  (Dresden  printer),  68 

Metternich,  Princess,  179 

Meyer,  Friederike,  and  Wagner,  192,  194  ; 
severs  connection  ,with  her  sister,  Luise, 
199 

Meyer,  Luise,  marries  Herr  Dustmann,  199 

Meysenbug,  Malvida  von,  stays  with 
Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  155 

Michaelson  tells  Wagner  of  success  of 
Tannhduser  at  Breslau,  54 

Milan  critic  suggests  "  killing  the  heretic 
Wagner,"  26-27 

Minna  (first  wife  of  Wagner),  her  jealousy 
of  Frau  Wesendonck,  59  ;  letters  to, 
61,  62,  92,  93,  94  ;  ill-health  of,  64 ; 
quarrel  with,  81  ;  letter  from  quoted  in 
book  by  author,  183  (note)  ;  death  of, 
186  (note),  287  ;  Wagner's  alleged  neglect 
of  controverted,  223-225  ;  unreliability 
of  her  statements  in  her  later  years,  235 

Mobius,  Dr.  Paul  Julius,  criticises  solecisms 
of  Nietzsche,  282 

Montez,  Lola,  Liszt  and,  211 

Moritz,  Frau,  and  Wiesbaden  success  of 
Tannhduser,  54 

Morold,  Max,  his  analysis  of  Hanslick  as 
critic,  30-31  ;  on  attitude  of  music- 
loving  Viennese  towards  Wagner's  operas, 
91  ;  describes  reception  of  Wagner  at  a 
Vienna  concert,  101 

Moscow,  Wagner  concerts  in,  23,  100 

Mottl,  Felix,  an  alleged  statement  by, 
174-176 

Munchner  Volksbote,  Minna  contradicts  a 
"  contemptible  lie  "  in  letter  to,  225 

Munich,  Tristan  first  performed  in,  124  ; 
Meistersinger  first  performed  in,  125,  150- 
151  ;  Intendant  of  Court  Opera  refuses 
Flying  Dutchman,  140  ;  outbreak  of  cholera 
postpones  first  performance  of  Tann- 
hduser in,  142  ;  Ring  given  in  its 
entirety  in,  155 

Munich  Opera  authorities  forbid  singers  to 
take  part  in  Bayreuth  festival,  154  (note) 

Musical  Critic's  Holiday,  A,  author's,  5, 
1  55  et  seq. 

Musical    Meanderings,    by    J.    W.    Turner, 

6-7.  34.  153 
My   Path    Through   Life,    quotation   from, 
176-177 

N 

Napoleon  III,  Emperor,  and  Wagner,  65 
National  appeal  to  relieve  Wagner's  financial 

worries  suggested,  117  (note) 
Naumann,  as  critic,  18 
Nelida     (novel     by     Countess     d'Agoult), 

original    of    the    painter    Guermann    in, 

216-217 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  omits  mention  of 

Rienzi,  36 
Neues   Berliner    Tageblatt,   protests   against 

partiality   of  the   public   for   Wagnerian 

opera,  21 


Neu  mann,  Angelo,  on  the  furore  created 
by  the  Ring,  156 

Newman,  Ernest,  criticises  The  Truth 
About  Wagner  and  the  qualifications  of 
its  authors,  173  et  seq.,  294  et  seq. 

New  Year's  Day  concert  proves  financial 
failure,  10 1 

Niemann,  Albert,  87,  97  ;  in  a  "  guest  " 
engagement  in  Munich,  144  ;  death  of, 
198  (note) 

Nietzsche,  F.  W.,  on  official  biographies  of 
Wagner,  xiii  ;  reaction  against  Wagner, 
21  :  and  Mein  Leben,  174-175,  249,  250  ; 
and  question  of  Wagner's  paternity, 
238  et  seq.  ;  the  problem  examined, 
243-250  ;  Christmas  present  to  Wagner, 
239,  245,  251,  260  ;  blamed  by  Bon- 
fantini  for  delay  in  printing  of  Mein 
Leben,  256-257  ;  why  he  ceased  collabor- 
ation with  Wagner,  256,  257  (and  note)  ; 
and  the  Franco-German  war,  257  (note)  ; 
suggests  use  of  Geyer  crest  for  title  page 
of  Mein  Leben,  261  ;  grammatical  errors 
in  works  of,  282 

Nietzsche-Wagner  Correspondence,  a  Wagner 
letter  omitted  in  English  version  of,  249 
(note),  260 

O 

Offenbach,  laments  popularity  of  Wagner, 

25 

Ollivier,  Daniel,  introduction  to  Mimoires 
of  Countess  d'Agoult  by,  208  (note) 

Ollivier,  Emile,  marries  Cosima's  sister, 
Blandine,  215,  229,  230  ;  tells  Biilow  of 
illness  of  Blandine,  234 

Ollivier,  Madame  (Blandine),  daughter  of 
Liszt,  215,  229,  230  ;  Hum  and  Root's 
hints  of  Wagner's  "  affair  "  with  exam- 
ined, 229  et  seq.  ;  death  of,  234  ;  proof  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
284 

"  On  the  Performing  of  Tannhduser  " 
(pamphlet  by  Wagner),  and  its  object, 
72  (note),  142 

Opera,  various  reasons  for  failure  of,  38-40 

Operas,  Wagner's  {see  under  their  various 
titles) 

Orchestral  works,  plan  to  write,  and  why  it 
failed,  131 

Ottilie  (sister  of  Wagner),  278 

Overture  in  C  Major,  Cosima  suggests 
publication  by  Schotts  in  lieu  of  the 
Idyll,  137 

P 

Paris,  Wagner  in,  34  ;  unfavourable  recep- 
tion of  Tannhduser  in,  53,  85  ;  Wagner 
concerts  in  (i860),  62 

Parry,  Hubert,  and  the  "  reason  "  of 
Tannhduser  overture,  51,  53  (note) 

Parsifal,  first  produced  (at  Bayreuth),  20, 
26,  158  ;  influence  of  Johann  Strauss  in 
a  chorus  of,  95  (note)  ;  Schotts'  offer  for, 
138-139 

Pathos  of  Distance,  The,  Huneker's,  175 
(note) 

Peters,  purchase  the  Kaisermarsch,  127  ; 
ask  for  another  orchestral  work,  131,  133 

Pesth,  concert  for  Bayreuth  fund  in,  154 
(note) 

Petersburg,  Wagner's  triumph  in,  100 

Philharmonic  Society  concerts  conducted 
by  Wagner,  56,  165 

Philippi,  87 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Alison,  translates  Du 
Moulin's     Cosima   Wagner,   277   (note) 
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Piano    sonata    erroneously    described    by 

Hum  and  Root,  183 
Pierson,  Henry  Hugo,  51 
Piracy  of  Wagner's  works,  139 
Police  reports  upon  Wagner,  58-59 
Praeger,  Ferdinand,  his  Wagner  as  I  Knew 
Him,   and   Chamberlain's   exposure,   31, 
164  et  seq.  ;    how  regarded  by  Wagner, 
165 
Prague,     Tannhduser    produced     at,     86  ; 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  give  first  perform- 
ance   of    Rheingold,     94,     in     (note)  ; 
financial  failure  of  concert  in,  102 
Press,    the,  attitude    towards    Wagner,    89 
et  seq.,  99,  102,  135,  147,  148  (note),  151, 
_  IS2 

Prussia,  Princess  of  (afterwards  Queen),  65 
Publication,  and  its  difficulties,  42-43 
Publishers,  Wagner's  relations  with,  66-84, 

105-159 
Pusinelli,  Anton  (Minna's  doctor),  64,  224  ; 
proof   sheets    of   first    edition    of   Mein 
Leben  sent  to,  307,  308 


Quaglio,  Angelo,  143 

R 

Raff,  his  project  to  free  Wagner  from 
financial  worries,  117  (note)  ;  Bulow's 
letter  to,  234 

Ramann,  Lina,  her  biography  of  Liszt,  213  ; 
Liszt's  own  version  of  relations  with 
Marie  d'Agoult  given  to,  220 

Ramersdorf,  147  (and  note) 

Reichel,  his  opinion  of  Wagner,  51 

Reichenhall,  offers  to  construct  a  Wagner 
theatre,  154 

Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris,  con- 
demnation of  the  unperformed  Siegfried 
in,  22 

Rheingold,  given  at  Munich  against  Wagner's 
wish  (1869),  26,  126,  151  ;  produced  in 
Vienna  (1878),  29  ;  full  score  completed, 
73  ;  offered  to  Schott  for  publication  and 
terms  asked,  108-109  '»  vocal  score  ready 
for  publication,  no 

Richter,  Hans,  refuses  to  conduct  Rheingold, 
152  1  question  of  differences  between 
public  and  private  editions  of  Mein  Leben 
discussed  with,  175  (note) 

Richter,  Ludwig,  attends  production  of  the 
Meister singer,    19 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  given  at  a  Vienna 
concert,  101-102,  117  ;  attributed  to  a 
wrong  opera  by  Hum  and  Root,  205-206 

Riemann,  as  critic,  18 

Riemann's  Musiklexikon,  cites  false  state- 
ments by  Praeger  as  historic  facts,  169 

Rienzi,  first  production  of  (at  Dresden, 
1842),  34-37,  56,  66,  184  ;  its  inordinate 
length  entails  cuts,  35  ;  sum  received  for 
Dresden  rights  of,  129-130  ;  score  of 
returned  unopened  to  its  composer  by 
Intendant  of  Munich  on  religious  grounds, 
140,  144 

Rietschel,  hears  the  Meistersinger,  19 

Rietz,  Julius  (conductor  at  Leipzig  Opera) > 
78 

Riga,  Flying  Dutchman  produced  in,  42 

Ring,  the,  first  production  of  (at  Bayreuth), 
in  (note),  154,  155  ;  extracts  from  given 
at  Vienna  concerts,  117  ;  Schott  pub- 
lishes full  scores  of,  128  ;  terms  demanded 
from  theatres  for,  138  ;  in  whole  or  in 
parts  given  everywhere,   155-158 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  translations  of  Wagnerian 

operas  in,  79 
Ritter,    Frau    Julie,    Wagner's    letters    to 

published,  302 
Ritter,  Karl,  a  passage  relating  to  omitted  in 

public  edition  of  Mein  Leben,  198  (note) 
Rockel,  August  (opera  colleague  of  Wagner), 

and   the   rising  of  1849,57*  on   attitude 

of  Munich    public  towards  Wagner,   147 

(note).    148  (note) 
Rockl,  Sebastian,  on  first  performance  of 

Tannhduser  in  Munich,  142-143  ;  Ludwig 

II  und  Richard  Wagner  by,  cited,  147-148 

(note)  ;     on   reception   of  Wagner  after 

Tristan  performance,  149  ;  and  reception 

of  Rheingold,   152 
Roger  (tenor  singer),  benefit  performance  of 

in  Paris,  99 
"  Romantic  "  operas,  Wagner's,  produced  in 

Court  Theatre,  91 
Root,  Waverley  Lewis,  replies  to  Sunday 

Times  review,  183  (note),  186  (note),  189, 

205-206,  296-297  ;  {see  also  Truth  About 

Wagner,  and  Hum  and  Root) 
Rossini's  Otello,  177 
Royalties,  evasion  of,  changed  by  Copyright 

Act  of  1870,  129-130,  136 
Rudolstadt,     Tannhduser    refused     to     "  a 

travelling  director  in,"  55 
Russia,  successful  concerts  in,  99,  118 


Saalfeld,  Dr.  Giinter,  281  (note) 

Sachs's  Cobbling  Song,  music  to  criticised 
by  Hanslick,  103 

Saint-Tropez,  death  of  Mme.  Ollivier 
(Blandine)  at,  234 

Saxony,  Wagner  pardoned  and  permitted  to 
return  to,  64-65 

Saxony,  King  of,  refuses  amnesty  for 
Wagner,  57  ;  Wagner's  personal  petition 
to,  58 

Sayn-Wittgenstein,  Princess  von,  liaison 
with  Liszt,  213,  219-220 

S chimp flexikon,  Tappert's,   13-15 

Schindelmeisser,  Louis,  told  of  success  at 
Zurich  of  Flying  Dutchman,  47 

Schleinitz,  Countess,  157 

Schletterer,  on  public  reception  of  Gdtter- 
ddmmerung,  27 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  (tenor  singer),  144  ; 
and  opinion  of  critics  on  Tristan  perform- 
ance, 148-149  ;  death  of,  149  ;  rumours 
as  to  cause  of  his  death,  150 

Schonaich,  Gustav,  179 

Schopenhauer,  portrait  of,  presented  by 
Nietzsche  to  Wagner,  239,  245,  251, 
252,  255,  260 

Schott,  Betty  (widow  of  Franz  Schott), 
death  of,  134-135 

Schott,  Franz,  Esser's  letter  to,  90  ;  desires 
to  enter  into  business  relations  with 
Wagner,  105  et  seq.  ;  Rheingold  offered 
to,  and  price  asked,  108  ;  asked  to  pay  an 
old  tailor's  bill  of  Wagner's,  122 — 124  ; 
publishes  selections  from  the  Meister- 
singer, 125  ;  complains  of  sale  of  Kaiser- 
marsch  to  a  rival  publisher,  127  ;  death  of, 
133  ;   his  will,  135 

Schott,  Peter  (nephew  of  Franz  Schott),  135 

Schroeder-Devrient,  her  confidence  in 
future  of  Wagner,  42 

Schumann,  Clara,  as  critic  of  Wagner,  18 

Schumann,  Robert,  recants  his  first 
unfavourable    view    of     Tannhduser,    8 
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Schumann,  Robert — (continued) 
(note);    Wagner's  protest  to,  36;   prob- 
able reason  of  attitude  towards  Wagner, 

43 
Schwarzbach,  143 

Schwerin,  success  of  Tannhauser  in,  50,  54 
Seidl,  Anton,  conducts  an  amateur  orchestra 

on  Wagner's  birthday,  95  (note) 
Seitz,  Franz,  143 
Seroff,  Alexander,  visits  Wagner  at  Trieb- 

schen,  178  (note) 
Seroff,  Mme.,  publishes  reminiscences  of 

visit  to  Wagner,  178  (note) 
Siebengestirn,   literal   meaning   of,    and   its 

possible    connection    with    the    vulture 

crest,  266,  267 
Siegfried,  date  completed,  in  (note) 
Siegfried  Idyll,  published,    105  ;    Strecker 

and,  136-138  ;   price  offered  by  Schotts' 

for,  138 
Siegfrieds     Tod    (germ-cell     of    Wagner's 

Ring),  50,  in 
Siegmund's  Spring  Song,  101,  145 
Signale  on  a  Wagner  concert  in  Vienna,  27 
Simon  (scenic  artist),  143 
Sipp,  gives  violin  lessons  to  Wagner,  271 

(note) 
Smith,  Paul,  criticism  of  an  unperformed 

Wagner  opera  by,  23 
Souvenirs  (of  Countess  d'Agoult)  published, 

208  (note) 
Speidel,  Ludwig,  reproaches  Tchaikovski, 

20  ;    venomous  attack  on  Rheingold,  25  ; 

laments  popularity  of  Wagner,  28,  29 
Stocker,    Jakob    (Wagner's    servant),     178 

(note) 
Strauss,  David,  criticised  by  Nietzsche  for 

grammatical  errors,  282 
Strauss,   Eduard,  and  Wagner's  music,  86  ; 

proves  his  loyalty  to  Wagner,  95  (note) 
Strauss,  Johann,  waltzes  of  considered  by 
Hanslick   as  "  over-spiced,"  31  ;    intro- 
duces  Wagnerian   selections   at   Vienna, 

85-86  ;     how    he    celebrated    Wagner's 
birthday,  95  (note)  ;  Wagner's  admiration 
for,  95  (note) 
Strauss,  Josef,  and  Wagner,  86 
Strecker,  Ludwig,  and  question  of  Wagner's 

dealings  with  Schott  firm,  135-139 
Sunday    Times,    author's    review    of    The 

Truth  About  Wagner  in,  cited,  183,  294 


Tannhauser,  first  production  of  (at  Dresden), 
45>  56,  66,  185  ;  produced  in  Paris, 
63>  85  ;  opposition  of  clerical  party  to, 
89  ;  payment  for  Dresden  rights  of,  130  ; 
concert  performance  of  overture  of  in 
Munich,  140-141  ;  performance,  fixed 
for  1854,  postponed  till  1855,  in  Munich, 
142-143 

Tappert,  Wilhelm,  publishes  his  Schimpf- 
lexikon,  13-15 

Tausig,  with  Wagner,  gives  concert  in 
Vienna,  103 

Tchaikovski  reproached  by  a  Vienna  critic, 
20  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture  of,  to 
what  likened,  20 

Terry,  Professor  Sanford,  tribute  to  research 
work  of,  xiii,  xiv 

Thaler,  value  of,  19  (note) 

Thalia  Theatre,  Vienna,  Tannhauser  pro- 
duced at,  87,  88 

Theatres,  attitude  of  Wagner  towards, 
53-55  ;  hst  of  at  which  operas  had  been 
produced  and  fees  paid,  11 2-1 13  ;    old- 

31 


Theatres—  [continued) 

time  rights  over  composers'  works, 
129-130  ;  terms  demanded  by  Wagner 
for  the  Ring,  138 

Thode,  Frau  Daniela  (Biilow's  daughter), 
on  omissions  in  1914.  "  popular  "  edition 
of  Mein  Leben,  202  (note) 

Tichatschek,  appears  in  Rienzi,  36  ;  failure 
in  Tannhauser,  45  ;  secures  an  honor- 
arium for  Wagner,  130 

Triebschen,  Meistersinger  completed  in, 
150  ;  Nietzsche  spends  Christmas  at, 
244 

Trieste  Musical  Society,  ask  Wagner  to 
lecture  on  "  the  new  style  in  music,"  61 

Tristan,  begun  and  finished,  10  ;  Fetis  on 
the  poem  of,  23  ;  regarded  by  a  local 
journal  as  a  "jumble,"  28;  first  pro- 
duction of  (in  Munich),  56  (note),  79 
(note),  84,  124,  146  et  seq.  ;  sum  asked 
by  Wagner  for,  80  ;  Wagner's  heart- 
breaking experience  in  Vienna  with, 
98-99  ;  Couqui's  account  of  an  aban- 
doned rehearsal  of  considered  improb- 
able, 179 

Truhn,  and  the  first  production  of  the 
Meistersinger  in  Berlin,  19-20 

Truth  About  Wagner  (The),  statements  in 
analysed  and  controverted,  182-187 
(see  also  Hum  and  Root) 

Tunis,  Bey  of,  a  "  high  order  "  from,  79 
(note) 

Turner,  W.  J.,  and  a  Wagner  legend,  6-7 
(and  note),  153  ;  criticism  of  Rienzi, 
34.  35 

U 

Uhlig,  told  of  production  at  Weimar  of 
Lohengrin,  49  ;  letter  to  on  desire  of 
theatrical  managers  for  Wagnerian  opera, 
50  ;  and  Tannhauser  overture,  53-54 ; 
defends  "  unmelodic  "  music  of  Wagner, 
54 

Uhlig,  Elsa,  letter  from  Cosima  to,  296-297, 
300  ;  alleges  "  falsification  "  of  Wagner 
letters,  300,  301  (note) 


Valkyrie,  success  of  first  production  in 
Vienna,  24  ;  score  completed,  73  ;  piano 
score  engraved,  122  ;  staged  at  Munich 
against  Wagner's  wish  (1870),  126 

Venice,  Wagner  continues  work  on  Tristan 
at,  59  ;  as  one-time  possession  of  Austria, 
59  ;   Wagner  in,  59-61,  81 

Verdi,  disparaged  by  Hanslick,  30  ;  why 
Falstaff  is  so  infrequently  given,  39 

Viardot-Garcia,  Mdme.  Pauline,  a  pertinent 
inquiry  by,  97 

Victoria,  Queen,  as  patron  of  Wagner, 
56,  65 

Vienna,  as  the  scene  of  the  epidemic 
Wagneropsy,"  27  ;  Wagner's  connection 
with,  85  et  seq.  ;  festival  performance  of 
Lohengrin  attended  by  Wagner,  93-94  ; 
Wagnerian  concerts  at,  100-103  ;  desirous 
to  produce  Tristan,  140  ;  sum  contri- 
buted for  Bayreuth  fund  in,  154  (note) 

Vienna  Court  Opera,  fee  asked  by  Wagner 
for  production  of  Tristan,  96  ;  Esser 
appointed  Kapellmeister  at,  105 

Vienna  Fremdenblatt  and  Rheingold,  25 

Vogel,  Bernhard,  attacks  the  Wagner  vogue, 
27 


INDEX 


Vogl,  158 

Volksbote,  diatribe  against  Tristan  in,  147 

Voltz  and  Batz  become  agents  for  Wagner, 

129 
Vossische  Zeitung  on  Lohengrin,  24 
Vulture  crest  (see  Geyer  crest) 

W 

Wachter  appears  in  the  Flying  Dutchman,  42 

Wagen,  as  a  possible  pun  on  name  Wagner, 
266 

Wagner,  Cosima,  second   wife   of  Richard 
Wagner  (see  Cosima) 

Wagner,  Richard,  why  he  was  not  persona 
grata  at  German  Court  theatres,  11  ; 
contemporary  critics  of,  18-29  >  charac- 
teristic failings  of,  37  ;  appointed  Royal 
Kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  41  ;  resolves 
to  become  his  own  publisher,  43,  68  ; 
relations  with  publishers,  43,  66-84, 
105  et  seq.  ;  exiled,  47,  69  ;  pardoned  and 
re-admitted  to  Saxony,  65,  93  ;  hears 
Lohengrin  for  first  time,  93  ;  enthusiastic 
receptions  in  Vienna,  93-94,  100  ;  con- 
ducts a  Strauss  waltz,  95  (note)  ;  declines 
a  torchlight  procession  in  his  honour, 
95  ;  financial  embarrassments  ever  to  the 
fore,  109,  no,  113,  114,  115,  126  (and 
passim)  ;  flight  from  creditors,  103,  121, 
226,  228  ;  gives  concerts  in  Vienna, 
100-103  ',  anger  at  Munich  productions 
of  Rheingold  and  Valkyrie,  126,  274  ; 
why  he  desired  a  theatre  of  his  own,  127  ; 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  Bayreuth, 
127  ;  puts  business  affairs  in  hands  of 
agents,  129  ;  a  probable  cause  of  opposi- 
tion to,  129  ;  first  audience  with  the 
youthful  King  of  Bavaria,  144  ;  opposi- 
tion in  Munich,  145  et  seq.  ;  driven  from 
Munich  by  political  enemies,  150  ; 
scandal  re  liaison  with  Frau  Biilow,  150  ; 
recognition  and  honours  showered  on, 
I54~i58  ;  ovation  in  Berlin,  157-158: 
relations  with  Praeger,  165  ;  a  "  mad 
project  "  at  Frankfurt,  200  ;  his  alleged 
neglect  of  Minna  contradicted,  223-225  ; 
a  figurative  expression  in  letter  to  Frau 
Wille  and  its  meaning,  226-227  ;  reason 
of  his  visit  to  Ollivier,  230  ;  proof  that 
he  was  not  father  of  Blandine's  child, 
233-234  ;  question  of  paternity  of, 
236  et  seq.,  243  ;  entrusts  MS.  of  auto- 
biography to  Nietzsche  for  purposes  of 
printing,  246  (and  note)  ;  discusses 
question  of  a  crest  for  Mein  Leben,  260 
et  seq.  ;  his  full  responsibility  for  Mein 
Leben,  273,  278-279  ;  begins  Mein  Leben, 
274,  287  ;  style  of  works  by  contrasted 
with  a  work  by  Cosima,  285-286  ;  praises 
ability  of  Cosima  as  musician,  291 
Wagner,  Siegfried,  lends  Dr.  Kapp  copy  of 
.  privately  printed  original  of  Mein  Leben, 
. 197,  279 


Wagner,  Wilhelmina,  first  wife  of  Richard 

Wagner  (see  Minna) 
Wagner  and  His  Works,  by  H.  T.  Finck, 

cited,  9 
Wagner  as  I  Knew  Him   (Praeger's)   as  a 
masterpiece  of  mendacity,   164  et  seq. 

Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist,  author's,   183 

(note),  243  (note) 
Wagner  Societies  and  Bayreuth  fund,  153, 

154  (note) 
Wahnfried,  how  the  site  was  acquired,  95 
(note)  ;    money  required  for  furnishing, 
131  ;   Kapp's  relations  with,  304  (note) 

Wallace,  William,  xv 

Weimar,  Lohengrin  produced  at,  48,  49  ; 
Liszt's  activities  for  Wagner  at,   92 

Weimar,  Grand  Duke  of,  Liszt's  letters  to, 
49  (note)  ;  pleads  for  amnesty  for 
Wagner,  57  ;  as  patron  of  Wagner,  65, 
74,  82 

Wesendonck,  Frau,  relationship  with  Minna, 
59,  201  ;  Wagner's  settings  of  poems  by, 
114;  and  the  Meister singer,  179-18 J  ; 
gift  to  Wagner,  199  ;  Wagner  annoyed 
with,  276,  277  ;  proof  of  her  knowledge 
of  contents  of  Mein  Leben,  278-279 ; 
death  of,  299;  letters  to  published  with 
Cosima's  consent,  302 

Wesendonck,  Otto,  informed  of  Schott's 
request  to  publish  a  work  by  Wagner, 
107-108  ;  commissions  a  portrait  of 
Wagner,  200 ;  refuses  a  request  by 
Wagner,  202  ;  proofs  of  first  sheets  of 
Mein  Leben  given  to,  275,  278  ;  breach 
with,  276  ;   death  of,  299 

Wiesbaden,  enthusiastic  reception  of  Tann- 
hduser  at,  54,  141 

Wille,  Frau,  Wagner  takes  refuge  from 
creditors  at  house  of,  103,  121,  226  ; 
a  "  very  surprising  explanation  "  from, 
201  ;  alleged  "  affair  "  between  Wagner 
and,  examined,  226-228  ;  Wagner's 
letters  to  published,  302 

Wille,  Dr.,  real  cause  of  unfriendly  attitude 
to  Wagner,  227-228  ;  Wagner  reads 
portions  of  autobiography  to,  279 

Willig,  Caesar,  commissioned  to  paint 
portrait  of  Wagner,  200 

Winterberger,  Alexander,  impressions  of 
Vienna  performances  of  Lohengrin,  92 

Wittmann,  on  "  spectacular "  success  of 
Valkyrie,  24 

Wolf,  Hugo,  18  (note) 

Wolff,  Eugen,  his  grammar  criticised  by 
Engel,  282 

Wullner,  conducts  Rheingold,  152 


Z 


Zurich,  the  Flying  Dutchman  produced  at, 
47  ;  Tannhduser  overture  performed 
under  Wagner's  personal  direction  at,  51 
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